BIDDEFORD HISTORY ~ Scrapbook #64 


Biddeford ~- Generals {see also Miscellaneous) 


Automobile ~- Ist in Biddeford : 
‘Biddeford Fool resident Andreaw J. Lindsay 

crew member on MAYFLOWER ITI, i?S? 
Biddeford atreet numbering system ~- history 
Biddeford’s first election, 1855 
Eva Gray dies on stage of City Opera House, 1901 
First city directory, 184g 
History fram town records, 1816-1840 

1843-1835 

Jeannine Petit, Biddeford artist ~ sketch of career 
$25. Biddeford Victory - launching August 1945 


Page 


Biddeford Fool: 


¥Fort Mary — history MiSsima ¢ ¥ 125/00) 
History af Biddeford Fool and Stage Island tower 
History of 1814 flag now in Smithsonian Museum 
History of Wood Island lighthouse 
Indian relics at St. Francis 
James Montgomery Flagg’ s poem about Fool Road, i937 
Qld Mansion House ~- history 


Bideford, England: 


Broadcast, Maine to England, 1942 

John Reny honored by memorial tablet in London 

Visitors from England to Maine and Maine to 
Engiand, i943--1958 


Biographical: 


Berry, Alfred ~ Biddeford harness maker 

Duffy, John W., Old Orchard 

Evans, Thomas L., Biddeford 

Fairfield, Gov. John, Saco 1 

Fairfield, Roy F., Saco 

Fogg, Or. John, Biddeford 

Fortune, Francis, Fortunes Rocks 

Frost, Edward Sands, Biddeford - inventor of hooked 
Fug patterns - 

Gay, Robert, Biddeford ~- 94th birthday, 1959 

Goodale, Dr. Walter T., Saco 


Grainger, John ~ Saco toolmaker 
Granger, Charles - Saco painter 
Gray, Eva ~ death at City Opera House, 1904 
Johnsan, Cal. John W. ~- Indian doctor 
m see WEERLY BIDDEFORD Journarc* 4- 171-1885 P:| c-1-8 
J- 22-1904 p.3 <8 
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BIDDEFORD HISTORY ~ Scrapbook #6 


Biddeford ~ General: {see also Miscellaneous) 


Automobile ~ ist in Biddeford page 5 


Biddeford Fool resident Andrew J. Lindsay 

crew member on MAYFLOWER IT, 1957 
Biddeford street numbering system ~ history 
Biddeford’s first election, 1855 
Eva Gray dies on stage of City Opera House, 1901 
First city directory, 184g 
History from town records, 1816-1840 

1845-1855 

Jeannine Fetit, Biddeford artist ~ sketch of career 
$.9$. Biddeford Victory ~ launching August 1945 


Biddeford Fools: 


¥Fort Mary ~ history MISSiNng ¢ % |2S] 2001 
History of Biddeford Pool and Stage Island tower 
History of 1814 flag now in Smithsonian Museum 
History of Wood Island lighthouse 
Indian relics at St. Francis 
James Montgomery Flagg’ s poem a 
Old Mansion House - history 


bout Pool Road, 1927 


Bideford, Englands: 


Maine to England, 1942 
memorial tablet in London 


d to Maine and Maine to 


Broadcast, 
John Reny honored by 


Visitors from Englan 
England, 1943--1958 


Biographical: 


Berry s Alfred - Biddeford harness maker 
John W., Old Orchard ; 


Duffy s 
Evans, Thomas Les Biddeford 
Fairfield, Gov. John, Saca 


Fairfield, Roy P-; Saco 

Fogg, Dr. John. Biddeford 

Fortune, Francigs Fortunes Rocks 

Frost, Edward Sands. Biddeford ~ inven 
rug patterns 

Gay, Roberts Biddeford 

Goodale, Dr. Walter T., Saco 

Grainger, John ~ Saco toolmaker 


tor of hooked 


- 94th birthday, 1959 


Granger s 
Gray, Eva ~ death at City Opera Houses 1904 
Johnson, Col. John W. ~ Indian doctor 
xX SEE WEERLY BIDDEFORD Jourwar® t 11-1885 pel c16 
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96-99 


bess 


oe, 


Larachelle, Dr. 


Ledoux, Urbain, 
Lindsay « 


J.R., Biddeford 


Biddeford (Mr. 


Zero) 
Andrew Ja, 


Biddeford Fool 


Martin, Joseph A. — Biddeford band leader, 1954 


Sketch of career, 1957 
Mr. Zero - see Ledoux, Urbain 


Perkins, Walter E. — Biddeford actor 
Fetit, Jeannine —- Biddeford artist 
Renouf., Mrs. Heloise, Biddeford 
Shaw, Charles A., Biddeford 
Shevenell, Israel, Biddeford 


Somes, Daniel Eaton ~— ist mayor of Biddeford 
Wakefield, Ralph B.,. Saco 


Walker, Charles - Biddeford school teacher 
Webber, Moses W. - founder of hospital 
Wentworth, George ~— Biddeford circus man 


Blocks, olds: 


Laconia and Pepperell boarding blocks, Biddeford 


Water Fower Block, Factory Island 


Business, history: 


Rug making (E.S. Frost) 


Camp Ellis: 


History of Bare Knee Point and breakwater 


Churches ~- History: 


First Universalist, Biddeford 

Most Holy Trinity, Saco 

Notre Dame de Lourdes. Biedeefered SAcd 

Old Pool Road Church (First Congregational), 


Biddeford, with diagram of pew owners, 1840 


St. Joseph, Biddeford 
St. Joseph Hall 


St. Mary’s, Biddeford 
Second Congregational Church, Biddeford 


Events: 


Bicycle Safety Road-e-o, 1957 


Celebration of City Charter Centennial, 1955 
Firemen’s muster (old hand tubs), July 1939 


Western Maine Music Festival of school bands at 


Biddeford, 1957 
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Fortunes Rocks: 


Founder’s Day, 1938 
History of Francis Fortune 


Hills Beach: 


Callahan’s (Hills Beach House) torn down, 1954 — 
includes history 


Hospitals: 


Trull Hospital Opening, 1900 


Webber Hospital founding ~ includes history of 
Moses W. Webber 


Houses and commecial buildings: 


Biddeford House (Thacher Hotel ) 
Callahan’s, Hills Beach 

Cutts Mansion, York Hill, Saco 
Gay residencee, 303 Fool Road 
Octagonal House, Hill Street 

Old Mansion House, Biddeford Fool 
Sawyer House, Jefferson Street — 


torn down 1939 
Spring’s Tavern, Spring’s Island 


Indians: 


Colonel Johnson , 
died 1907 


Indian relics discovered on grounds of St, Francis, 


story of Indian Captivity — he 


Labor Unions: 


Clubroom for retired workers set up by TWUA in 1952 


Landmarks: 


Soldiers’ Monument, 


City Square, Biddeford 
Wood Island Lighthou 


$@, Biddeford Fool 
Maines 


Cotton manufacturing history 
Desert of Maine 
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Manufacturing: 


Burning of first Saco cotton mill, 1820 
Cotton manufacturing in Biddeford and 
Laconia and Fepperell Boarding Blocks 
Saco~Lowell Mfg. Co. — history 


York Mfg. Co. — History, 1830-1943 


Saco 


Military: 


Miscellaneous: 


Old 


Militia Muster 


(See also Biddeford ~ General) 


Highlights in Biddeford history, 


1603-1954 
History of 


1814 Biddeford flag in Smithsonian 
S.5. Biddeford Victory launching, August 1945 


Orchards: 


Death of John W. Duffy, 
History of Rogers’ Garden, 
Story of building of iron pier, 1898 


Organizations & Societies — Histories: 


Thursday Club - 45th anniversary; 1939 
Trull Hospital built, 1900 
Wardwell Home, Saco ~ history, 1895 


Pictures (Misc.): 


Biddeford High Football Team, 1893-1898 


Saco: 


Houses, old (Misc.) 


Roger Moore home, North Street 

R. Pierpont Jordan home, Main Street 
Cutts Mansion, York Hill 

“John Fairfield house, Elm Street 


Main Street - picture, ay 
Pepperell Park, 1884 (map 
Saco City Hall —- history, 1949 & 1955 


History of Saco, written by Ro 


Scamman mug — history eu 
Sweetser Children’s Home, descriptions 1958 
Wardwell Home 


owner of 0.0. Pier, 1956 
early name of 0.0.8. 


y Fairfield, 1956 
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Saco Rivers 


Breakwater _ 


history 
Old Coast n 


AMES, Saco Bay 
Schools: 


Biddeford High 
Biddeford High 
Biddeford High - 100th anniversary, 1948 
Biddeford High 


School - football teams, 1839-1998 
Biddeford High 


School Kaydettes, 1954-1955 
Emery School, Biddeford — memoria 


dedication of school 
"Major Jordan‘’s" School, Biddeford, 1797 
St. Francis College, Biddeford — new b 
St. Louis High School, Biddeford — his 
Western Maine Music Festival, 


School — history, 1889-1898 
School, L9Z9-~1955 
School 


tory, 1955 
Biddeford, LOS7 


Ships & shipping: 


History of shipbuil 


ding at Perkins Yard, 
Schooner Jere Shaw, 


Biddeford 
built 1918 - history 


Social life: 


July 4th celebration, 1797 


Motion pictures — history in Biddeford 
1916 film "Romance of Biddeford" 


Transportation: 


Biddeford & Saco Railroad —- hist 
fare, 1955 
Horse cars, 1888 


Stanley Steamer, owned by Judge Harry B. Ayer 


ory of Nickel Bus 


Wars: 


Korean War, 1950-1954 - Biddeford war dead 


World War I: 


: ‘ fee 
List of Biddeford and Saco men who died in servic 


1 to Thos. Emery & 


Uildings, 1950 


45-49 
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World War IT: 


Biddeford man, member of Darby’s Rangers in Italy 78 
Flag Day, 1942 70 
List of Biddeford men who died in service 74,735 

u iii Saco it u um " iii 77 
Staff Sqt John Reny honored at London Memorial Chapel 43 


York County: 


Special 50 cent piece issued for York County 
Tercentenary, 19346 113 
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Ocern piers, in bhis country, 
Tho first 
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wnywhere in that State, if could nob be ve- 














arith ” ar N A vie nt ras . + . o 

j Cony Island, noar New York city. [twat] poved beyund its Jimits. Thus, what ab 
H f ‘ % - : 

| 1,000 feet in length and 50 foet wide, ti] ne time premised to be an oiry st ed 
jwas covered with buildings, two storios ching, vanished into thin air, and pice 
Pe ee alk oat Old Orchard was again ata dis 
Shigh, and bad a promenace deck on toy ound 

! I ic. The ildings were for ey A " . 

j for tbo public. pa build ngs Were de GOING WILD AGAIN. 

‘shops and bathing conveniences. Thi 


Although the picry question was allowed j 
to sloep the sleep of the just for eeveral | 
years this 
burned ovt. as events proved, that beneath | 


dvst Ameviean ocean pi 
quarter millicn dollars, and praved a vo 
panzi for its owners, its stock rising t& 
200 tho first season. , 
Three years later 
Suile at the same placo, 
the same plan as the first. 


ar 


cast nearly & 
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aber t discouragement, it 
erior tbe pier spirit was very 


alive, ana only waiting for the 


y calm ex 





a second pier was ; 
substantially ov nie 


Yhis pier was | Himes to ripen whon if would buest forth 


algo ahout 1,000 fect long ard was used | again with new vigor. Afsor tho simi 
for steamer Jandings.  Bolh piers are stil | pusiness of 1895 had closed down, for 


erest an] doing a thriving busit oss. 
Shortly after tho first Cony Island pior 
waserectad, an iron pivr was set up iat 


want of something better fo do, tho able 
bodied male citizens of Old Orchard, con- 
evived the idea of catablishing a beard of 
trade. Li startad off lively, as mosh Dow 
ventures do, and about 50 menibers were 
enrolled, 
wvganization, a thoughtful crizen 





Long Branch, S00 feet ia length. Tt was 
In a very exposed position Ltom heavy : 
It 








was wed only ase 
amers and sailing ves- 


and wreckage. 
landing pier for + 





sug 











sels. his pier was subsequontly carried | yasted the building of a pier, asa fil sub- 
away, and a second strusture, of about) jock for discussion. Beforo tho mecting 
the samo dimensions as the first, was} was over everybody was talking pior. At 
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erected, and is now doing regular sucee the next mecting it became evide 


Deen 
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pb that 

















| ful pier duty. Dh ding WRange fee yi 
Somo cighéeen years ago any t ai 4 tM yt, 





sas eveoted at Atlantio City, ‘9. 
sey coast, S00 feeh long, forg 
murposea, mainly. When first @bul 
pier waadnot a great success, being some 
distance from the busy part of town, ‘Chis 
was tho structure afterward purchased hy 
the Staples syndicate (o bo taken ta Qld 
Orchard, but which tho bondholders 
fwoula not allow to bo moved from the 


per 
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astonishing 
coneerns wanted to contract for building 
a pier at Old Orchard — Ab ienst ot the 
largest beidgo aud pier building compa- 
nios in tha country were bristling with 
Offers to build. VPior talk was (ho craze of 
the hoxr. Tn every househald if was taken 








State. Subsequently this pler proved a} yg¢ three times a day, and was liberally 
paying investment, and is today onoal the} gised up for lunch. Ab the corner groc- 
most prosperous piecos of pior property iD leyies pier building wens on nigkG and 





tho State, ‘wo wooden piers were also 
build there, which proved groat successes, 
A sevond ivon nier is paw in course af can- 
struction at AtInntia City. An iron pier 
of about tho same dimensions as that at 
Atlantic Gity was huilf at Capo May, and 
is now in sucoossful use. 

Tho only ocean picr builf in this coun- 
x, which has nob proved an abnndant 
success, Was the pier crected some eighteen 
vears ago at Rockaway Beaoh, near N lino of our splondid beach. Wleets of sail- 
York city. his pier was builtin connce-| ing and steam evaft in tho hay were pic- 
tion with an imimenso hotel shructure, | (ured. Boating, in all its vast yarioty 
said to have been the largest in the world, | freight-luggers and ocean steamers arriv- 
tocest several million dollars. ut tbe {ing and departing: groat crowds of prom- 
hotel, though built, was nover opancd, ANd | onaders taking in the s whts and secnes 
the pier venture followed the fate of the | fram tho pier deck, while oplerprising 
hotel. wore coining a 


day, and the wonderful results iff prom- 
isud for OlQ Orchard were magnified and 
elaborated until tho average cotiager saw, 
in his mind, wealth and preferment al- 
mosh within his grasp. For ye (he 
dreams af (he averago Old Orchardite bad 
been ‘a pier’? 
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between land and water somewhere an the 














~ ‘ promaters of the scheme 

Tho six piers firsh namod constitute the mint of hard dollars. 
present ontire cubpul of iron piers proper | 
in this country. An iron pier for railroad 
uso, bas bean projected, to extend into the | 
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construction at Old Obn or steel pier 
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{behind such an enterprise with hard ¢ ash; 
and as Lhis, efter ell, was bho great ossen- 
ial to pier pe real i 
deamed best for these jew to or 
thus bring order oat of chaos. 
Usthn. bf gentlamen me 
the Oid Orchard Ocean Compa 
under the gor }daw. Seven directors 
were eloetled, at .Slaples was niede 
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financial, 2s well as tho structural success , president, q3. en, treasurer, aed 
3 : Kee, Pe © Wt fates. olor 

ofa pier at dhe Beach, Sogan to formidate Hii. M, Yates, oterk. | 

lans for the realization of his favorit A difticulty arose as to where the pier 

plans for thy realization af his TAVOrEC) outa bo Tocated aad tho inability: of he 


idea, Tn those carly days of iron por 
building, the greag cost of the structure | 
was the bar that usuaily proved too groai | 





company to obl(ain a site, which should bo 
most advantageous for ihe public 
investors, delayed the conmmencs 











toovercume. Parties were found who | work en ths pier structure until the fall] 
were ready to enter upon the undertaking jot 1897, when the location whersen the 
here, but when ib was considered that bic pier is now being orectad wag secured, 





next 
(he eresst 


namely the Hildreth iat, so called, 
norbh of Old Orchard sireci, 
thoroughfare leading to tho Bech. 


wonld call for nearly a quarter | 
ef Qollars, saber second thought j 
And they waited. 





vanture 
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anid, better wait. 

But fhe pier tever was not allowed to 
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Palmer, Esq.. of Vortland, thon tthe Docember 23. i897, a contrach was 
height of energelic business career, ‘ sienoid with the Berlin Tran Bridge com- 
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couceived the idea of consiructing 8 ston /pany of Connecticut, for the building ana 








pier, to bo extended into «tide water at . 2 a 
“Googins Rocks’ pear the foot of Union perection of a steel pier to extend info Uicoe 
avenuy. Tn P8800 @ charter was obtained | water 1770 fect, and on March 1, 1998, the 
from the legislature, and it reaily looked Legyigus peeker after pier news 
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At the second meeting atter ibs} (ho hollow sleol pile is thon placed, rest- 















In vision he had feasted | io settle a pilo ten to twelve feot tito the 
on the untold benefits whieh might aerue) sand. 
fram nm gonuine, substantial connestion) the change in tho sand is again almost 
almost immediately hardens | sons have 
i for many como iwicse. thrice and even 
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vhile almost everghody was enthusiastic | of twelve fest above bigh 
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Thumber of piles is abaut 200. 
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viliong, Thus far the pregress of 
the structure has been slaw, by 
tho Ghat tho first furty 
piles 
ho Mchase dl” to oa sub st 
which undeslies the pier loc 
HOO feet ontward from high water om: 
Aithongh the depth of tho sand over the 
k sed from six Co ight fort, it 
is not considered safe to risk tho piling j 
in less tian ton to twelve feet of unob- | 
stricted sand. 
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ho process of ‘anchoring’ these steel 
piles is somewhal novel. At ths potnt 









where {he pile is to rest upon ledge, the | 
sand is first ox d down to tho ruck } 
sutfaca by ome of a steam driven 





syphon ina i2-ineh jron pipe, or jaekel, 
used for oovering the pilo when ready to 
“anchared.)  Lhou the jacket-pipe, 
ingon tho ledge, is crrefully catked 
to prevent the incoming of sand, while a 
twoinch bolo as drilled Into Che reek a 
of two feet. Toto this | i 
then driven a solid) steel bar, prey 
three feet above the ledge, Over tris bar 





















upon the Jedge, and the spaoe in the 
jot of the pile around tho bar is filled 
solid with cement concrete. ‘Tho pile 
thus anchored hecomos almosé part and 
parcel of tho ledgo itscl{and is immovable. | 
The avahoning-of there forty. piles ati tho 
ote end. wilkamd@dilargely to the perma- 
Tuynnapsl pelxOngeh chtho-wholo struc | 












Since a ‘clean’ sand, bottom has been | 
reached the work of construction gees an \ 
with ereator rapidity. Now the ‘jacket’ | 
system ia discarded, and the long steal | 
piles, with a heavy iron shoo at tho lower 
end, aro Ghemselves driven into the solid 
snd by means of a waterjet operated in- 
side the pile itself, ‘Chis plan of king 
piles is also novel and offeotive. A 
stream of water is ferced against tho sand 
inside and at the bottom of tho pile. Who 
mime instantancous effeot is to change 
tho sclid sand intoa mixturool the consis- 
toney of water gruel, and as a result the 
pilo settles, of its own weisht,to the depth 
requirad, flvo minules only boing required 





















When the water jet is withdrawn, 
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magical. 
to its originai consistency, and tha pil 
quickly plaged is as firmly held in plac 


if is had been there for years. 
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maintains ifs entire length. 
seta distance of 26 foot 
nally, and (7 feck apari, ally, afford. | 
ing ample yoom fer car diven an 
under tho styucture in any di- 
a. Pho longest piles, at the deep 
rend ef the pior ave aboutoo feet, tho 
chartest ati the shore end, about 50 feet. 
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gangs lndders from the pier deck. 

At the shore end the nier dock siarts at 
powidif of Su feet, extending outward Fo 
feet, wherean will be erected two hand 
200 lians of wood, to include ticket 
efficus, treasurer's anice, baggage room, 
wi roum, bieyeie stalls, ete. live Iun- 
‘fram the shore ond the pier deck 
Lio fifty fe running GO fect 
woot the pi to accommodate 
pavilion, At a distance of 
from the shore end, the 
widens to 50 fect by 60 
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feet to acco’ medate a third pavilion. At 
the extreme cuter end of the pice | 
deck he ereeied a omainmoth 
pavilio’ covering oan area of 74 by 










S feet to be oeeunicd as a cafo and ca- 
















}» with an clevated band sland. 
Whether this great pavilion shall be of 
wood Gt wen is poh yet risin. but in 
either ease, when censplefod, ib will hoa 

adel of ae solural eiszance and can- 

We Brom start to finish the pier 





snoiosi by asubstantial iron 
frok . 1 ronderis if sale 
2 On Every 
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3yond this mammoth outer pavilion 





Largo (eats for the ianding of row be 
and NH sail heats, will be soured hesice 
they io le ed hy means of steel} 





conofy while t 
neh steel | ing for yea 
they were put ta place, were tela tdanding to induve the: 
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j single adm 
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j sponsibilitie 





largest manufacturer of tnolas candy, 

the world, the weekly output of his Bost, 

manufactory avcraging ten tons ner da 

Asaamore than average successful bus 
ness man, Mr. dlildredth is a clear cx 
ample, and as financial director of the pier 
interests he is the right man in tho right 
place. 

“Mr. Haley, as tho legal adviser of the 
company, needs no word of introduction 
nor commopdation. In all the courts of 
Maine and other New Knglavd States, ho 
is recognized as ono of the best read and 
most sucsesstul atiorneys now ip practico 
among us. Mr. Griswold, as a finaneier, 
is known as the successful manager of his 
own Jarge propetry, in this and other 
States, and while not actively engaged in 
tho management of the pier propcrty, be 
isalways at band when his experience anil 
ability are needed. Mr, Duff, president of 
the Dott Coastruction Co., is the agent 
and gonecral manager of pier consiruc- 
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tion. a pesifien for which he is well 
oyuipped. being himself a skilled me- 
ehanic. Without disparagemont to bis as- 


gociates, it is safe to say that the cxistence 
of Glad Orchard pier in its present ad- 
yanerd stago of construction is more Jarge- 
ly duc to bis untiring efferts in its bebalt 
than to those of any other member of the 
company 

rom this time ferward the work of 
construction will progress rapidly with 
the full assuranes that on or about the 
first of June tho finished structure, in a) 
its eracofal proportions, will be ready fe 





ion steamers Wil be certain to find 
ay here. ia considerable numbers, 
te yacht Meets haveonly been waib- 
s for something in tho way of 
»tu make Old Ov- 












rata of dodo chard one of theiv fayurilo summer rene 
tion for some | dezvous. 


BOATING ATTRACTIONS, 

The opportuniies which the pior will 
afford for b ing, sail and rowing will 
bo another attraction which hundreds of 
summer visitors will gladly avail them- 





selyes of. Thi 
Jar 


also believed that the regu- 





line passeuger steamers, plying  be- 
New York and eastern 
Maine and the Provinces, will touch bere 
on thoir regular trips during the summer 
travel season. ‘Thus if will be seen that 
on its water sido the pior possesscs possi- 
hilitios of prospectively large propartions 
Whousands of pooplo wil! undoubtedly 
visit Old) Orehara by water, who never 
would bo likoly to visit’ there at all but 
is newand attractive avonue of ap- 


tweon Bostun and 











i 
THE CROWNING ATTRACTION. | 
But itis at tho land ond that the pier! 
will prove a crowning attraction. | 
The absvluto newness and novelty of | 
this great summer resort feature will bo} 
surc to add very largely io tho velume of | 
beash visitors, BMaliitides will coma! 
who paver came before, and these who 
always,come will come the moro, And 
it isno exaggeration to say that nine of 
every (en jiors to Glad Orchard will take 
in the pier by m visit tu its grand prome- 
nade deck, What would this mean as to 
numbers? Tt eshimated that with no 
pier bo abtiract, at least 200,000 people ar- 
rive hera yearly. Is this a wild statie- 
ment? Let us seo. Dast year thoro were 
Th traing daily, by LD. & M. apd ©. 0. 
Beach viilrc , bosides excursion trains, 
and cleets rau 1)i-minuts time to the 
ities of Saco and DBiddelord. jive miles 
y. tho latter road alone taking 100,000: 
fares. AGG this year the taorsands of ad-! 
ditional visitors who will Lo drawn here 
















= 


{ly land snd sea, by the pior attraction, Tt 


is not presumed that 200,000 diferent per- 
come here inany past season, 





nore times in the season. 

Will the piar pay? Add tho price of 
jong to tho income from all 
sotts of water craft, and one can easily 
(hat the pier investors builded oven better: 
than they knew when they entered upon} 
this novel entorprise. i 

Will tho pier stand the tide and storms? 
Noaman krows what thoamighty cloments) 
af wind and wateramoy do. Men canne 5 
ipsvve their nossecsions agains the Gu 4 
Kernal. Bot we do kuow what ¢ 
teaches. We aave good right to jud 
future by tho past. lo date, thotd 
havo bean erected seven ocean piev siruc-| 
turer on tho Atlantic coast. covering a| 
poriod of 20 yoars ef storms six of thase; 

corce! today. and doing at the! 
old sland, allef them in ons mare 
exposed to tho tory of the claments than 
the pier at ihe beach. 

Asa financial investment tho pier oan 
not fail to bo a suceess, and as A perana 
onf beneflt to the town of Gld Orchard 
ul (owns adjeining, ils importance can-, 
not be over-esiimated, \ 


THE PIER PROMO 
A word personal 
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ERS, 

as ta the amen who are 
behind this onterprise. aud are pushing it 
to campletion, m1 


y 


mut be cut of place in 






this connection. 
tion is as follows: 
Presidvnt —Henry W. Staples. 
asurer—Herbert ta. Hildreth, 
-ldward M. Yates. 
Directors--Goorgo Ff. Jtaley, HM. a. Wil 


fhe company organiza 


































laredth, gd. W. Bult. Jf. W. piez, G. W./ 
Stap! J.M. KR M. I. Porter, 

The organ gn oas it stands taday is 

moas when the votlnpany was or- 


ganized two and a half years ago, with 
the exception that Mr, Hildreth takes the 
of B. FP. Milliken as treasurer. 

Hy apn arrangemont, ontircly satisfactory 
to the original Lier Company and the 
compasuy cunstracting the pier, four gon- 
(lemen, three ef them directors and the 
other a large stockholder of the company, 
have constituied themselyes a plier cem- 
pany within a pier company, so 10 speak | 
and have uined all) the financial re-: 
which originally belonged to 
thea Gutside organization, for tho consreruc- 
tion, equipment aud management of the 
pier séructora, This big four’ is com- 
i. Hildredth. George Tf. 
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necsed oof 


Ts. 


cezupation by tho waiting pubile, 


L ngueeambieaiectes” 3 


Se Se: RE ee oe, 


tion with at ative [ar set in the world ‘ured. dsoating, in all its vast varioty; 
; , yn the largest EY. i , ; f 

‘end to havo becn { 1c ee tiny. Sei ne | froight-luggers and ocean steamers arriv- 

to cust soveral million dollars. ‘ting ond departing: great crowds of prom- 


though builf, was nover opened, and 





botel, ; ‘ enaders taking in the sights and seenos 
the pier vonture followed the fate of the (tron) tho pler deck, while onlerprising 
hotel. promoters of the scheme wore coining af bre would be 


‘Tho six piers firs) namod constilule the if must be seen. 
ir tout of iron picrs proper Paha bs vats . 
Ryne ae | VIRST PIER COMPANY FORMED. 


An fron pier for railroad 
| Nhe. board al teadatantiodbowithant | 


mint of hard dollars. 


preset 
in this country. 
uso, bas beon projected, 





eee ENE, 





to extond into the 
‘ SS emeerttt tt a Oa ‘ 
CONSE, | Chough& of a pier, 


4 
far matott 





specdily fuund ifsole 






Mesioo, Oil 


construction at Old) Obn or 


i ‘de of any’ 
twiee the kt ngth cieé y 


steel pier | bshin ; iene 
| bshind such an enterprise with hard cash; 
on the AUantle coast. 7. KVER BUILY. jand - this, ee sll, was tho great ogssen. 
oy anal 7 oF Oo make 8 plor lity, i 
puaRs THAT W Wit “pier talk” at OI! Qeamed best for Alisa iene aes al 
Twenty years Aaterializo into plans , SNS bring order oat of chaos. Noy. 1s, 
for ard, began t fyoary W. Staples, Fiske a ale ea Pa Grsunined 
Ksq., one cf tis veteran patel spit: prs aie ‘ie co es an ae 
bas always hal unwavering faith in the | were electod, and IT, W. Staples was made 
financial, es well as the structural success | president, B. i. Milliken, treasurer, and 
ofa pier at the Beach, Sogan to formulate + KH. M. Yates, clerk, 

hs weliotion oh his Gacortiet.. A difficulty aroso as to where tho pier 
: should be looated and the inability of the 

thoso carly days of iron pior ; 


ing amplo room 
{bo beagh, under 
rection, 








sehorlest at the 


ganpgwas 


plans for 


idea. Iu company to obtain a site, which should bo 
building. the great cost of the structure | most advaniageous for the pablic and the 





was the bat that usually proved too great |investors, delayed the commoancemeut of | pa 
tovvercome. Parties were found wholwork on tho pier structure until tho fall 
were ready to enter upon the undertaking }of 1897, when the location wherson the 
here, but when it was considered that tne | pier is now being erectsd was secured, 
venture would call for nearly a quarter | namely tho Hildreth jot, so called, next 
million af dollars, sober secon thought; north—of Old—Seohnrd—strect—the 
anid, better wait. And they waited. thoroughfare leading to tho Beach. 

But the pier fever was not allowed to OUR PEERLESS OCWAN PIER. 
bura out. Shortly thereafler M. G. 
Valmer, E=q., of Vortland, then In the Docembcr 23, Ls97, a contract was 
height of an energetic business career, i <icnod with the Berlin Ivon Bridge com- 
coureived the idea of consiructing a stone pany of Connceticut. for the building ava 
picr, ta be extended into -tide water at! . . ‘. a 
“Googins Rocks’? bear the foot of Union , erection of 2 steel ler to extend into st 
avenug. In ISSO acharier was obtained | water 1770 fect, and on March I, 1898, the 
from the legislature, and ji reaily Jooked lenyigug seekor after pier news saw car- 
nae 8 RUS sts ot BRS pike peellins — load after car-load of sfccl structural ma- 
aboui tu be solved. One peint in its favar aye ; : A Chote cau the | 
Was the comparativo cheapness which | era rolling into Old Orehard, ij ; 
would attend the construction of a stone ; dream 


j . . t - rd 
pier, when compared with iron. But the ina word, ta : : ae a 
fact that it was located away from the | been built. rece by piece, in the extensive 


sbi i F tha Reriin Bridge cam- 
hotel end of the town gave tho schemoa | macbine shops of tha Ve gz 


black eye, and nothing further cams of it, ; pany ond Attod so niocly (has as hd 
But this did not end the Old Orchard ;arritcd bere the foreman had only to drap 


5; f ce ms i" F i its ¢ gpd pvo- 
ern of unsucceseful pier building. Bight ; ea0b part into its allotted placo | 


the 
pier deok 
the extreme 


deck — syill 
pavilion, 





hoe 


sing, with oan 





vonience.  Jtrom 





years Jater, when the prices of iron piers; Bounce 60 much of the messafune 7h 
bad become reduced to more reasonably | pleted; pot precisely as was 6 ase l 


siiding cf Solomon's ing, and will 


Ls hry 4 , a 
proportions, Mr. Stas lea again entered the, tho b: : oi sas a heard 
field, as he then believed, to win. The |e sound of axe or ae one 103 rt 
needed flnarcinl backing was speedily fand yob without forge or yeh si im ee 
forthcoming, and tha scheme was to buy | Sarl to tho machinist’s orm ie ed ais 
outright an unused iron pier which cyoad tats ne Renate ra sda rapidly on, 

igi re ic City , 10 first si: ’ fo ; f 
SOT ara Ph Otte wa a eee is now in ph.ce, cnough to give af tain slips on cach 


i fsa jal idea of what the pier will be when | for tho 

osite the Old Orchard House. This partial idea ni D x bea gine 

al was actually purchased, and all} completed nud its sincwy form stands paniene 
the details for transporting and erecting | pressed in panoply ef steel and ifs promie- ) hie 


a a ee BEY Deld in place ¢ Ore Cimes j : 
if if had been there for ea (ek ie ae 
OUR PHMRELSS OCMKAN PIER. 
Any description af this iminense etrug-| (oat the pier inv 
tame. 


figuros, avo as follows: 
tho pior whon comploted will bo 1770 feat 

Fick dea Bel or a e 
Its mean width, between band railingsvis 
) ‘he pier-stem = starts ata height. 
of twelve feot above high water, which if 


Tt oh BN fs os us wo 7 4, stor i a pior ec 
Moy fect, but it has not th Trees ssneraapeeinen ints a plor company. | os foot, 
lized. ' tho ret, pocan pier, |‘ hile almost everybody was ont bustastic | 
§ ohus at this ae - long, .¢ Ba Nd ora pier, but comparatively few of the | Maintaing its entire 
; : yeti i Sard, is neary pis . Sie ONE Pee Oi, 
noatly S00 ft i ™ 1" town’s peaple felt able or willing io stand nuimbor of piles is abaut 20u, 


set a distance of 25° foet apart, longitudi- 
nally, and {7 fect apari, laterally, afford. 


Tho longest piles, at the deep 
watier end of tho pior are aboutd0 feut. the 
shore end, wbout 30 feet. 
Large feats for tho ianding of row boats 
and small sail boats, will bo moored hesiée 
(he pier, to be reacked by means of steel 
loddora 

At the shore end the pior deck Siarts st 
a width of 50) fect, extending outward 75 
feet, whereon will 
samo pavilians af wood, to include ticket 
offices, treasurer's aniee, baggage room, 
sch ream, bieycle stalls, ete. Mivo bhun- 
dred fees from the shore cod the pier deck 
is widoned to Ofty feet, 
longthwiso of the pier, to accommodate 


fect, to acco” modate a third pavilion. 
cutor 


covering 
125 feet to be occuniod 


Whether this great pavilion shall) be of 
wood or iron is no’ vel certain, but in 
either ease, when completed, i& will bea 
model of architectural elegance and von- 


deck will bo enclosed by asubstantial iron 
waa isdeed about te be realized. [yajling, four fect 
the entire pier structure hed | fey promenaders on every part. 
DEEP WATER LANDING. 

Bryond this mammoth outer pavilion 
will exterd a triangular, woodon fender 
pier, V-shaped, pointing seawird 60 feet 
This fender pier wii bo built of oak pil- 
be used exclarivaly asa 
landing pier for yachts, 
l largo saillug vessels, whore tho water will 

bo t7 feet at low water and abaut 37 
ot ot the struc-}at bigh water. his wooden pier ‘will con- 


convenience of steamers landing 
It is believed that this will 
ono of the great features of Choe pier. } small beginning 


ae SE gee 
Scason, 

Will the pia ? 
| ihe To pay? Add tho pri 

; _ bi rice 
single admissions to tho income on a} 
sorts of water craft, and ong can easily dis 

estors builded oy hte 

) on better 
than they knew when thoy ontered up 1 
this novel enlorprise, ali 

Ww Bessa F 
Phas) the pler stand the tide and storms? 
“oman knows what tho mighty clomenta 
af wind and water may do. Men canut § 
jasore their -hosseesions against the Groat 

¥ al. BE woe do kKuow what — 

Pox : at eX ptr 
eal teaches. We nave goud Tight to judge 
me tuture by tho past, ti 
havo beon eree oe woe ee 

i ’ ‘cled seven ocean pj 

80. BOC ‘AD piez struc- 
tures on the Atluntio coast, Sovsriniy = 
period of 20 yoars ef storme. Six of these 
are erce! today, and doing business at the 
old stand, all of them in lucations more 
exposed to tho fury of the cloments than 
the pier at ibe beach. 

As a financial investment iho pier oan 
not fail to be a success, and asa perina- 
pont beneflt to tho town of Old Orchard 
and towns adjcining, ils Importance van- 
not be over-ustimated, 


“ena Cver 
years, 


oe — 


To bo appreciated 
Tts dimensions, in cold 
Lotal length | 
| 
t 


co 





Wbixe Piney 





'’he total 
They are 


length, 


for carringes driven an 
the structure in apy di- 


THE PIER PROMOTERS, 

A word personal as to the mon who are 
bebind this enterprise. apd are pushing it 
to completion, may not be cut of place in 
this connection. ‘ke company organiza- 
tion is as follows: 

President —Uenry W. Staplog. 
‘Treasurer—Hevbert l. Hildreth. 
Clork—Edward M. Yates. 
Directors--Goorgo I. Waley, H. Lu. iil- 


from the pier deck. 


be erected) two hand- 









running GO fect 






seoond pavilion. At a distance of 
“nen tect trom athe spore end, Che hea OW. Bult. IW. Staplee, C. I. 
again widons to 50 fect by GO| Staptes, J. M. Ryan, M. bY. Porter, 


The organization as it stands today is 
sameas when the eompany was or- 
ganized two and a half years ago, with 
the 


At 
the pier 
ercoied a manmoth 
an aroa of 74 bs | 
as a cafo and ca- 
band stand. 


end of 


the exception that Mx, Hildreth takes 
place of B. F. Milliken as treasurer. 
Ly an arrangemont, ontircly satisfactory 
to the original Pier Company and the 
compauy constructing the pier, four gon- 
Hemen, three ef them directors and the 
other # large stockholder of the company, 
have constituted themselves a pler cen. 
pany within a pier company, so to speak 
and hayo assumed all) the financial re- 
sponsibilities which originally belonged to 
‘the outside organization, fur the construc- 
tion. equipment and management of the 
pier structura, This ‘big four’ is com- 
posed of Hy. LL. Hildredth, George FI. 
Haley, J. W. Duff and L. Griswolu. It is 
not saying too much to credit this quartet 
of pier builders with all tho ability and 
husiness push togotber with tho financial 
‘hacking necessary to complete and suc. 
cessfully manage (his novel ventare in 
New Wagland summer rosé enterprise. ' 
Bach is specialist in bis line. Mr. Hil- 
drodtb, financial managor, bas sbown that 
‘side, wilh drawbridges | ho can manage bis own busivess with rare 
success, having builé up in a few years his | 
“Velvet Molasses candy” industry from i) 
i 


clovated 


start to finish the pier 





high. vrondering it sale 


stea.nors and 


feel 


until he is easily the 





FOUNDERS DAY AT ~— 
FORTUNES ROCKS 


Wednesday, Aug. 3, was quictly- and the fresh water ponds present 
jobserved as Founder’s Day -at}an attractive Linge Ls inp 
fortunes Roe It was August 3,)/With an abundance of pink and 
'1e72. that Warren ©. Bryant pur-lvhite water lilies in bl oom. 
; 1872, ths i rd ye : : ; 
Vehased from one John Curtis this} Seme of the first men to erect 
| bet of Jand now known Por-| hemes for their families were: 
i 
4 












tunes Rocks, and held by him until; John and William Berry, Ferguson 

his death in 1898, when it was be-| Haines, Hosea Gordon, Judge A. 

queathed to his children. The on-|!T. Jellison, Zebulan Staples, I. D. 

ly building on the premises when | Hooper, G. Ws. Wedgewood, Benja- 

ftaken over by Mr. Bryant was an} Wedger, HT. Browne and Wil- 

fold barn which, in’ later — years, bur Lunt. Many descendants of the 

fot improvements and additions above-named men occupy homes 

4 known as Gray Lodge and| bere at the present time, 

i ovcujdai by Mrs. Fannie LL. The descendants of Mr. Bryant, 

} seo stmimer home. Nver} the founder, who oecupy homes at 

wie GOth anniversary in Au-}the present time, are his daugh- 

{he residents haveltors, Mas. Tlortense B. Bond, of | 
It served their day by dis- |} Biddeford, Mrs. Mildred B. Smith | 



















j playing OLL Glory to ihe breezes. }ot Reading, Mass., Dr. Isabelle B. 

Many changes have taken place | Wieserick, of Biddeford, and Mrs. 
since the first Pounders Day in} thel BL Libby of Saco. There is 
872. Modern homes have been }one son, W. Clement Bryant, for- 
constructed, dirt roads have be- |merly of Saco, now residing in ' 
come slate highways , rough and! Winthrop, Mass., who, until re- : 
uneven land has been developed ycently, owned a suminer home il 





Jotted in the Library 


























into well-kept laws and dotted there. Three grandchildren also oc- | 7 ; 
with flower gardens and shrubs, [eupy summer homes here. They | vhen that fine Maine story, tually their home became a jand- 
ae ra tare Mrs. Mavion 2B. Genthner of vi te Our OF Mind,” was publish- mark and the rocky shore there- 
Biddeford, Mrs. Rachel §. Brooks pce Thiee years ago there imme-| abouts became known as Fortune's 
und Mrs. Elizabeth S. Stembridge diately sprang up among summer] Rocks. Their life there covered 
of Reniling, ‘Mass, j Visitors | CUPLOUS belief that the} almost a quarter of a century. 
in the easly days of devetap- scene of the book Was our own Beloved Aunt Peggy died about 
ment, saviel qulhouinges were eld voriuces Rocks. Even when it} 1848 and was buried in the garden 





in private homes, where all were 





coruly explained that Ra-|near the house, Uncle Fortune, 
solemn Ail Muay EEE? -unede eld. the writer, had clearly | then 85, removed — to Biddeford, 
Oy mean aru Sih creewee ok than ea | vl the “lortunes Folly” of] where he died teu years later, 
a Sarit tain ies s : her hook lo be somewhere near | December 10, 1858. His funeral 
NY tea Sh with Fenobecot, ay and not in York | services seem to have been held in 
a 1 i sociability was cen y © puzzed visitor would] the Biddeford Lower church (on 
x2 tered at the bowling alley, as Ma. 









m=, BIGEUY HAS Frennileiile te hawt : ively, “But what does} Pool roa) before what is 
ea hs ta ales ay =i ee rtune | Rocks mean? Is it buried | described as “a very Jarge ani 
radleys : aur F ¥ ‘CHSULE j li 
. He alleys and part of the building (reasure? very attentive audience,” and 
transferred by ferry from the 


H Val so far as is known, no] afterwards he was buried by the 
rate ever buried gold at that] side of Aunt Peggy, “in a quiet 
vin’ on the coast. The place takes | little nook near his former resi- 
aine from a Francis Fortune,| dence overlooking the rough At- 
as a hoy of 15 served on an| lantic.” By that time only the cel- 
in privateer and in 1778] lar of the house was left and the 


SS Saco side across the river to the 
Biddeford side at Merry Lane. 
From here they were hauled by 
oxen, down the Pool road across 
, the stretch, (so-called in thosa 
_ days) to the present location. 

Here the parts were assembled, 
additions built, a second story 











was captured by a British man-of-| barn was in ruins, Since then the 
war. 








Kkecause of his youth Fortune] site of the Fortune home seems tu 
s soon released, and seems to} have been lost. It is a pity. It 
\ tr have lived in Boston and Marble-| would be a very fitting enterprise 
| tion was partitioned olf and the ad, Somewhere about 1820 he] to have the old site found and the 
) fest store at the Rocks came vcame io Biddeford and in March] graves of the fine old couple 
into existence, fof 1824 w married to a Mrs.| marked. 

This little store carried a small Pe Rositer of this city. For- One other interesting fact is 

line of grocerics, an assortment tune was then about 60 years of | known regarding Francis Fortune. 
» of candy, mostly stiek candy, ana age and he and his” bride settled] By an earlier marriage he had a 








aN 
» added to the front and a small see- 
















































round jaw-breakers, B. 1. plug: to~ hy the seaside at the point stili] son who became one of the urine 
— bacco and pipes, Also spruce bearing their name, They must] cipal merchants of — Cincinnati, 
) beer bottled in stone bottles | have farmed a little because their | Ohio. It was this son’s penerous 
@_ which ade now # curiosity to the: house and harn is mentioned ana] support of his father that made 
~ present generation. the two oll people were widely} Uncle Fortune’s declining years 
< Bowling became very — popurar known as Uncle Fortune and Aunt] so comfortable and pleasant. 
Sand dancing was a favorite pas- i Pe Roth were genial likeable | When he died, at 95, Uncle For- 
time, music being furnished by an chatacters and parties from Bid-| tune was the oldest. resident of 
accordion evenings the people )deford, going to the rocks for] Biddeford. Tis obituary, from 
=» in the cottages met at the alley fishing or to gather seaweed, us-| which the above has been sum- 
: XL to talk over the gossip of the day, ually made a point of stopping in} marized, is on file at the McArc- 
Cc” bowl, dance and many brougnt fo see and chat with them. Na-  thur library. 
their sewing and knitting. = = : 
~~ These were all very happy va- a ; 
cations with everyone leading the al + a " { 
— simple life. ea Reo A 
Tortunes Rocks receives is 
‘ name from one Francis Vortune, rat 
who was shipwrecked and reach- ‘ LS 
/ ed shore alive. He was befriend2a 





—~! by Mr. and Mrs. Rossiter, who 
evived him into their home. IIe 
worked on their farm and later 
when Mr. Rossiter passed away, 
married Peggy, the wife. They 
bad two sons who went to’ Ca 
> fornia during the “Gold Rush” in 
~~ 749. At this time they signed over | 
©" to the eity of Biddeford all the: 
rights and in veturn, the city was 
to eare for Francis and Peggy 
) Fortune during their declining 
1years, 

|" Rath are buried in the field Vy 
\the Lily pond at the base of the 
“Tig Rock,” so-called, and their 
pvaves are marked by two slabs 
of dark marble. 



































NEW TRULL HOSFITAL AT BIDDESORD, ME, 





Description of the Splendid Building Which Will Be 


=“) THE TRULL HOSPITA 


16—The 


“SS BIDDEFORD, | 
nearing 


Me, March 
— =. Trull hospital, which is now 
™. feempletion so that it will be ready 
probably for oecupaney about the first 
of May, will be the enly homeopathic 
iustitution of the kind in Maine, and 
~) Will be the realizailon of a hope which 





{ Opened About May 1. i 


A A 


L, BIDDEFORD, ME. 


erating room, which is conneered by ani 
elevator with the other floors. All the 
are well equipped with bath-, 
and the sanitary arrangements 
hout are of the most mocersa de- 
on. The wal's are tinted in deli- 
colors with «cil pants. The water 
well on the prernises, 





cate 
supiiy is from a 






S ep ' js op ni Oo a ta in e attic. 
{ , Biddeford has long entertained, “ne Bekins axait te vg eB ad gn 
ae For the last 15 years the need of Ajsae bailding will be lighted by a gas 
SO glespital in this busy manufacturing | plant of 7 lamps. ‘very corridor is 
s cily has beer keenly felt. Physicians ceuipred with a. line of Ore hose, 
oA phate expressed themselves strongly re- wis L of the ss-uecture are twe ward 


surding it. the board of trade has tallted 

of it With oceasional fits of enthusiasm, 

and two or three unsuccessful efforts 
| bave been made to form hospital ¢ 

= funations. lt remained for Dr J. 7 

~> flo undertake the enterprise and miusike, 

)Pthe lony deterred hope a reality. | 






k.t wens, the house kitehen, nurses’ din- 
iuy room, four slecping/rooms for ser- 
vants, linen clos ts, ete, while in the 
rear are the Jaundry and refrigerating 
room, 

The office ‘and reception room open 
upon the hallon the first floor, which is 





~ The bedding oceupies one of the high- | finished in black ash, as ds also the stair 
S fest points of land in the eity, eommand- | W leading to the floor above. ‘The 
“ling a view of the White mountains an.L| fle all through the building are of 
CM \ythe sea, Te is of old colonial style of bire ie ; 
~*—'Ithe creorgian period, three Stories a The man to whom Biddeford people 


night. 59 feet front by 48 back. Its cost 
is about $25,000, 

The eapacity of the hospital will be °- 
veds, On the first floor the inale ani 
female wars will have 16 beds, while 
on the next floor the children’s ward 
will have there, and there are two sia- 
gle and two double private rooms. 

The top flu.r has three rooms ‘for 
iurses, the etherizing room and the op- 
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Moses ¥. Yebber was 
education in the subite 
NOPE MILLS. C 
Clotn Room. 
position he relinauished to return to 


bora ia 
senools of 


KE tar 


Biddeford in 1% 
Biddeford. His 
Later he cime to the Pepperell Mfg 
fev. yeurs he secephed a 


are indebted for this very commodious 
and thoroughly equipped cottare hos- 
pital is one of the miv's youngest and 
most sucecessr physictans. 

Dr Trull .was graduated from the 
academic department of Dartmouth in 
1891 and frorn Boston university mecical 
school in 1804, coming to Biddeford in 
that year from his home in st Jchns- 
bury, Vt. 











He received his 
first job was in the 
Pe. Co. 48 overseer of the 
position in Salen, Mass. a 
Biddeford «as of the 





ah, paymaster 
AY Laconia Division. In his later bes he was aS ociated with the Great 
~~  % Falis Mfg. Co, in ee and the Nashua Mfg. Co. At the tine of 
qa his death ne was pupt.Fof the Nashua idfg. Co. 
a : 08 - 
_—— Mir. Webber died on June 19, 4889 at the age of 62 years aad vas 


ss & buried in Laurel Bill Cemetery ia Saco. 


f-! OS z , ‘ : 
All sis Life Mr. Febher took Keen interest ja the welfare of tue 
s  ~ peoole of Biddeford. fie realizea tne aeed for « hoseital aad in his will 








~ SS Jett 








= * the sum of $40,000 to be used for this csiuse. Before the onvortunity 
~~ “46 came for this fund to be used it had growa to £75,000. 
< 51 In the fall of 1906 Dr. M.li.Pefgusen resorted to the Bebher Hosoital 
-— © Fund trustees that he had secured the Lease of the Josephine Freeman home, 
- ~~ now known as the Libby home of Pool bt. as temporary quarters for the 

Cm ee hospital. This building was used fur five years. 
























; On Nov. 15, 1908 the lund on Blin St. was surechased for the hososital 
J In August of the folloving year « group of local men, trustees of the 
res hosoital fund inspected the new Veubvorth hosyvital ion Dover, W.H. to get 
a few ideas before our Local institution v erected. 
2 
2 Local enthusiasm for the hospital project began to grow people 
’ could now see that steps were being taken to erect a solendid structure 
~ to replace the building on Pool St. which they had outgrown. 
Ou May 16, L9YLO a contract was signed by the building committee 
1 with the F.¥.Cunningham & sons Co. of Portland to sveect the oresent 
% structure. Plans called for the iwost modern type of nosvitsel that could 
be had and more mouey vas needed to add te the loses Webbe sum. On 
April 23, 1911 a nine day campsign was started and’ “33,706 was 
2 received. The plans calied for a building with «a ~-ones veseuwbliag a 
5 Malta Cross and 2 wings, the present .tructure, were completed. Toda; 
2. the drastic need for the building cf the reunining ? units is realized 
y by all the citizens of Tiddeford. 
2 On Nov. 8, 191L the doors of yere svuag ooen for 
= public insvection. General satisfaction Ore ou tne £100,000 
struebure. For 2 time the nurses of the hospitnl were loented in a 
number of homes ia the ueighborhood. The directors could essily under- 
= stand that 2 nurses home was 3 were Grann, tne 


4ad isi a vuoeme of bheir ora, 





— building constructed, 
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State and New England officers were present 
last night at the 45th anniversary banquet of 


the Thursday club of this city. 
picture at the head table were: 


Left to right—Mrs. Ella Jordan Mason of 
this city; Mrs. Maude Clark Gay, president of 
the Maine Federation of Womens Clubs; Mrs. 








BANOUET PROGRAMME 











At Thursday Club 45th Anniversary Banquet 


club; Mrs. A. 
New England 





Those in the 


THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 5, 1939. 











| Lillian T. Burnham, president of the Thursday 


E. Chittenden, president of the 
Conference; Mrs. Maybelle 


Brown, past president of the Maine Federation, 


—— 


“MARKS ANNIVERSARY 


The Thursday club of this city 
appropriately a@bserved the h 
anniversary of its organization 
with a banquet and programme at 
the Chadbourne House, Saco, last 
evening. A delicious chicken din- 
ner was served ta about 60 racm- 
bers-and gruests. The president's 
table was very attractive with its 
‘center piece of pink sweet peas 
“and vellow snapdragons, colonial 
bouquets for the distinguished 
guests and red roses for the presi- 
dent of the Thursday club, Mrs, 
Lillian T. Burnham. 

Seated at this table were Mrs. 
Burnham, Mts. A. E. Chittendon, 
president of New England confer- 
enee; Mrs. Maud Clark Gay, presi- 
dent of Maine Federation Womens 
clubs; Mrs. Mabelle Brown, past 
president Maine Federation; Mrs. 
Eva ©, Mason, first vice presient 
Maine Federaticn, and Mrs. Ella 
J. Mason, past president of the 
Thursday club. 

Kach past president found a 
rose at her place at the table and 
carnations were used for the 
members. Place cards, favors and 
candles in the club color made the 
| tables very festive. The program- 
me opened by Mrs. Burnham. pre- 
senting Miss Marion G. Hawkes, 
‘who sang ‘ ‘la Favorita O Mio 
Fernando” by Donizetti and “A 
Love But a Day” by Mvs. IL. If. A. 
Bach. These numbers were much 
enjoyed. Mrs. Burnham then an- 
nounced the theme of the — pro- 
gramme would be Perspective” 
and spoke briefly along that line. 
She said she fell rather humble 
among the galaxy of women pres- 
ent and spoke Gf the splendid sup- 
port given her by the state offi- 
cers while she was president. of 
the Maine Federation. She then 
introduced Mas. A. EL Chittenden, 
who spoke on a ‘Wider LHorizon.” 
She said a 46th anniversary is an 

“THipottant uillestone in the life of 
a club and spoke of the accom- 
plishments which have — been 
achieved by the Thursday club. 
She spoke of the help Mrs. Burn- 
him had given the conference and 
said she was one of the most be- 
Joved women in the state federa- 
tion of womens clubs. She also 
said women have been God's 
ministers through the years and 
that time and again club women 
are called upon to serve in many 
ways. Maine’s future depends en 
club women, said the speaser, anc 
believed that “brains that think, 
hands that work and bearts thai 
‘Jove will accomplish much in fed- 
eration and conference.” 

Mrs. Maybelle Brown was the 
next speaker. She spoke of “our 
glowing pas” most inicrestingly. 
She was followed by Mrs. Maud 
Clark Gay, whose subject was 
“The Living Present.’ Wer ad- 
dress was a masterniece. Mrs. sva 
“Mascn spoke on “The Pot of 
: Gold at the Poot of the Rainhow.” 
Space fergids much notice of the 
wonderful addresses which were 
given the «closest attention and 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

The speakers were all enthusias- 
tic and thoroughly familiar with 
the subjects assigned them, Miss 
Hawkes sang again “The Gry of 
Rachel,” by Mary Turner Salter, 
and “Iestasy,” by Ramsdell. Miss 




















OF THURSDAY: CLUB 


presented. They are Miss Emma 
Hatch and Mrs. Angie Cummings. 

“Turning Back the Pages” was 
then in order and Miss Emma 
Hatch gave the happenings of the 
first decade. This paper was most 
entertaining. The Second Decade, 
by Mrs. Ella J. Mason) was also 
very interesting, as was the Third 
Decade, by Mrs. Ruby B. Gove. 
The Fourth Deeade, by Mrs. Edith 
Gove, and Half Decade, by Mrs. 
iCarrie R. Dolloff, all dealt with + 





complishments during the years 
and afforded the — listeners much 
information regarding the earlier 
struggles of the club. 


Birthday wishes by past presi- 
dents were then made, Letters 
from Mrs. Jennie Cross Brown and 
Mrs. Alice Cobb, past presidents, 
were read. Mention was made of 
the paper published by the club 
many years ago, of which Miss Co- 
ra Belle Bickford was  editor-in 
chief, which was considered a. bril- 
lian publication, with a circulation 
from Portsmouth, N. H,, to Wast- 
port, Maine. 

A beautiful birthday cake was 
brought in by the youngest past 
president, Mrs. Carrie R, Dolloff, 
and presented to Mrs. Burnham, 
who cut and distributed it to the 
members. An original poem, “A 
Christmas Epilogue,” written by 
Mrs. Jennie Cros: Drown, Was 
read by Mrs. Susan N. Piper in 
her own inimitable manner. This 
Iwas a fitting climax to so splendid 











wn celebration of the the 45th an- 
niversary of the ‘Thursday club. 
The evening's  festivi closed 





with a toast by Mrs. Burnham. 
Musical selections during the eve- 
ningg were rendered by Mrs. Grace 
Cutts of Saco, violinist, and Mrs. 





Mrs. [etlen Rennicks  Authier, 
piano. 

Those present were Mrs. Lillian 
JT. Burnham, Mrs. A. KE. Chitten- 


den, Mrs. Maude Clarke Gay, Mrs. 
Maybelle Brown, Mrs. Eva C. 
Mason, Mrs. Charles Merrill, Mrs. 
dward Reilly, Mrs. Fillmore — P. 
Harris, Mrs. 7. B. Stride, Mrs. 
Gertrude M. Davis, Mrs. ToS. 
lervick, Miss Helen Burnie, Mrs. 
A. I. Boisvert, Mrs. J. M. Bonser, 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Mrs. Re. P. 
Jordan, Miss Lillie FE Goldth- 
waite, Mrs. Walter G. Johnson, 
Mrs. Leroy MeDouald, Mrs. Roilin 
Goodfellow, Miss Frances 
nell ase, s Marion Geneva 
Hawkes, Mes. Ellen Authier, Mrs. 
Grace Cutts, Mrs. Clarence Gove, 




















Mrs. R. K. Sheppard, Mrs. C.J. 
Murphy, Mrs. George HW. ‘Thor- 
burn, Jv. Mes. Walter L. Tutts, 
Mes. James A. Strout, M ie kh 
T. Cunnnings, Miss Jessie W. 


Lunt, Mrs. William I. Goodwin, 
Mrs. John B. Delorge, Mrs. 
Charles I. Taylor, Miss 9 mma 
Hatch, Miss G Ie. Hyde, Miss 
Melvil Meeds, Miss Arline Mar- 
cille, Mrs. ©. A. Benoit, Mrs. ©. 
Hi. MeKenney, Mrs. O, G. Hanson, 
Mrs. Susan N. Piper, Mrs. Bertha 
Caldwell, Mrs. Warren GC. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Linwood ©. Thomas, 
Mrs. Nellie J. Palmer, Mrs. Emma 
R. Bradbury, Mrs. Georgia L. 
Inness, Mrs. Mdith — L. Goodwin, 
Miss Hazel M. Andrews, Mrs. 
Helen M. Storr, Mrs. Thomas ft 
Locke, Mrs. Alvan ©. Gove, Mrs. 
Everard J. Gove, Mrs. Carrie R. 

















Don- | 






Mrs. Eva C. Mason, first vice president of the 
Maine Federation. 


-- Biddeford Journal Photo. 








ladies present discussed the ques- 
tion of forming a club for  some- 
time considering its benefits and 
the advisability of such a move and 
then it was unanimously voted Lo 
form such an organization to be 
known as the Thursday club. Miss 
Corn Relle Bickford was — elected 
president. and Miss Bila K. Small, 
seerctary. Mrs. Annie B. Cole was 
at that time librarian of the old 
city library in City building and 
she invited the club to meet in that 
room the following week. 

With that meeting in the library 
room of the city building, began 
the real work and growth of the 
organization. 

A: number who had waited to 
see if an organization would be 
formed came to this second meet- 
ing and entered actively into its 
work. 


visable to have a 





With that mecting in’ the library | 
room, thei members deemed it ad- : 


literary — pro- 
gramme at cach meeting and on 
volte the chair appointed Miss: 


Lillian Tudbury, now Mrs. Harry - 


Burnham and Miss Mary Kf. 
Kelley to serve as a committee lo 
provide such a programme = and 
from that day the Thursday club 
was an assured: fact. 

On April 4 at the invitation of 
Mayor Charles 8. Hamilton, 
hrough his wife, Mrs. Fannie K. 


Hamilton, who had become a 
valued member, the club met in 
the mayor’s office, City building, 


und continued to mect there until 
the fire. From there to the Wheel- 
men’s parlors, then to the Board 
of Trade rooms and sinee then we 
have been constantly on the move 
in more ways than one. A rolling 
stone, perhaps but we have gather- 
ed much moss. 

At first the club membership 
was limited to thirty, but it be- 
eame so helpful and afforded so 
iereat a satisfaction to its mem- 
bers that, realizing the great truth 
of its motto, “Good the more com- 
municated, the more 
rows,” it, was decided to allow the 
club to grow and from that hand- 
ful 6f members it has grown to a 
membership of 85. From this 
modest beginning the Thursday 
club has trodden its way glorious- 
ly 


‘tt has had its slippery places, 


j its hills of difficulty but today we 
jare remembering its splendid 
j achievements of which we are just- 
! 


ly proud, Today in our club-work, 
we consider every department of 
worthy endeavor, social, civic, eco- 
nomic, political, artistic and scien- 
tific, This was the history of the 
; Thursday club up to October, 1910, 
written by the late Mrs. Maud B. 
Kendall, who was president of the 
club at that time. Since then it has 
‘increased its membership to near- 
{ly 150, nine new members having 
been taken into the club this year. 















Splendid programmes are present- 
ed oat each meeting, — literary, 
wusieal and educational and the 


iThursday club has maintained the 
high standard for which it was or- 
feani January 4, 1894. During 
the years, the following women 
have filled the president's chair 
with dignity, grace and efliciency: 
Miss Cora B. Bickford, 1894-1895 
Mrs. S. A. Weymouth, 
Mrs. Anna P. Ricker, 
Mrs. Angie Parsons, 
Mrs. Susan T. Youland, 
Mrs. Helen D. Lord 

rs. Klizabeth N. Gold, 
. Ella J. Mason, 
Georgia Staples, 
Elizabeth Cowan, 
N. W. Kendall, 

rs. Alice Cobb, 

Mrs. Ruby G. Gove, 










1896-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-LOOL 
1901-1903 
1905-1905 
1904-1907 
1907-1909 
1909-1910 

















1912-1914 
1916-1918 





abundant : 


1910-1912 ¢ 


Everard J. Gove; second vice presis { Mrs. J 
‘ reelon. T13 


dent, Mrs. 
recording 


CG. Johnson; 


tary, M 
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Cori 


} IT. HW. Her 
Miss Helen 
members, Mrs. 


Kiton © 





. MI 











‘ick 
Bur 
Lacretia 
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alter 


ssponding secre- 
nne Wells; 
vrer, Mrs. Rice FE. Day 

s Re@imudd MecAds 


treas~ 


collector, 


iditor, 
arian, 


Honorary 


soil, 
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jennie Cross Brown and Miss 
| Georgia Staples. 


ree 


| “The Living 


Hhexl speaker, She spoke of “oug 
glowings past” most, interestingly, 
She was followed by Mrs. Maud 
Clark Gay, whose subject 
Present.” Her 


was 
al - 


dress was a masterviece. Mrs, [eva 


Gold at the Foot of the Rainhow.” 


Mascn spoke on “The Pot of 


Space forgids much notice of the 


) wonderful addresses which were 
given the closest attention and 
thoroughly enjoyed, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The speakers were all enthusias- 
tic and thoroughly familiar with 
the subjects ussizned them. Miss 
Hawkes sang again “The Cry of 
Rachel,” by Mary Turner Salter, 
and “Westasy,” by Ramsdell. Miss 
Hawkes was accompanied by Miss 
Frances Donnell Grasse of  Port- 
lend, a member of the Rossini club 
in that city. Mrs. Burnham then 
said the anniversary would not be 
completed without giving apprecia- 
tion to these who helped make the 
club the success it is today and 
paid personal tribute to those 
past presidents who gave so much 
tu the interests of the club. As 


{their names were called, Miss Hel- 
len Burns lighted candles 


! yellow: holders, which 


set in 
had been 
iplaced on the table of the guests 
‘of honor. The women, to whom 
‘tribute were paid were: Miss Cora 
Belle Bickford, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Weymouth, Mrs. Anna P. Ricker, 
Mrs. Angie Parsons, Mrs. Susan T. 
Youland,, Mrs. Helen D. Lord, Mrs. 
EKlizabeth N. Gould, Mrs. N. W. 
Kendall, Mrs. Annie B. Cole, Mrs. 
Alice Shields. The two living 
founders of the eluh were then 


ei en 


'weeks before the final 


AVERY. PATIOS FA, DLVOUL, WIS. 2h, 
T. Cummings, Miss Jessie W. 
Lunt, Mrs. William Goodwin, 
Mrs. John B. Delorge, Mrs. 
Charles I. Taylor, Miss Emma 
Hatch, Miss Grace KE. Hyde, Miss 
Melvil Meeds, Miss Arline Mar- 
cille, Mis. C. A. Benoit, Mrs. C. 
Hi. MeKenney, Mrs. O, G. Hanson, 
Mrs. Susan N. Piper, Mrs. Bertha 
Caldwell, Mrs. Warren C. Thomp- 
son, Mes. Linwood ©, Thomas, 
Mrs. Nellie J. Palmer, Mrs, Emma 
KR. Bradbury, Mrs. Georgia UL. 
Inness, Mrs. Mdith LL. Goodwin, 
Miss Hazel M. Andrews, Mrs. 
Helen M. Storr, Mrs. Thomas I. 
Locke, Mrs. Alvan ©. Gove, Mrs. 
Everard J. Gove, Mrs. Carrie R. 
Dolloff, Mrs. Frank A. Goodwin. 

The Thursday club was organiz- 
ed Jan. 4, 1894. The subjeet of such 
an organization by a few of the in- 
terested women of the city, was 
considered at length for some 
move was 
made and then at. the invitation of 
Miss Gora Belle Bickford, the 
ladies were invited to meet at the 
home of her mother, Mrs. Sarah 
G. Bickford at 21 Birch street. The 
Invitation was generously respond- 
ed to and at the mecting the fol- 
lowing ladies were present: Miss 
Cora Belle Bickford, Mrs. Sarah 
G. Bickford, Mrs. Annie B. Cole, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Weymouth, Mrs. 
Anna Ricker, Miss Hila FE. Small, 
Mrs. Helen 1D. Lord, Mrs. J. S. 
Colton and Mrs Elizabeth Cowan. 
Mrs. Lueretia Small and Miss 
Mary Kelley were to have been at 
the mecting, but were unavoidably 
detained at the last moment. The 


KF, 


RI 
i LS 
——_ 
ne 


ham; first vice president, 


i. ! Thursday club has maintained the 


high standard for which it was or- 
ganized, January 4, 1894. During 
the years, the following women 
have filled the president’s chair 
with dignity, grace and efliciency: 
Miss Cora B. Bickford, 1894-1895 
Mrs. S. A, Weymouth, 1895-1896 
Mrs. Anna P, Ricker, — 1896-1897 
Mrs. Angie Parsons, 1897-1899 | 
Mrs. Susan T. Youland, 1899-1901 O@ 
Mrs. Helen D. Lord 1901-1903 
Mrs. Elizabeth N, Gold, 1903-1905 
Mrs, Kila J. Mason, 1905-1907 
Miss Georgia Staples, 1907-1909 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cowan, 1909-1910 | 
Mrs. N. W. Kendall, 1910-1912 | 
Mrs. Alice Cobb, 1912-1914 
Mrs. Ruby G. Gove, 1916-1918 
Mrs. Annie B. Cole 1918-1919 
Mrs. Alice Shields, 1919-192] 
Mrs, Jennic Cross Brown 1921-1923 
Dr. Grace I. Wheaton 1923-1925 
Mrs. Edith IT. Gove, 1925-1927 
Mrs. Rose D. Goodwin, 1927-1928 , 
Mrs. Harry H. Burnham, 1929-198 
Miss Jessie Lunt, 1931-1988 | 
Mrs. Annie F. Locke, — 1933-1934 __ 
Mrs. J. H. Whitehead, 1934-1935 | 
Mrs. David E. Dolloff, 1935-1987 | 
Mrs. Harry H. Burnham, 1937-1989 | 
Of this number, 11 have passed 
to the great beyond, but their good 
deeds live after them,” and now, 
after 45 years of steady growth, 
the Thursday club occupies an im- 
portant place in club circles. It_is 
a group of organized women, who 
can be depended upon to promote 
all movements ae toward the 
terment of life. 
hee for 1988-1939 are: 
President, Mrs. Harry H. ae —_ 


ae 
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— Kendall house on Hill street, this city, one of the few in this 
section reflecting the Fowler octagon mode in building. 
~-Biddeford Journal Photo. 
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‘ r the most interesting 
e) idde(Cort os the former 
“5 i the jate No W. itendall, 
Soon eilll street. Phe usual house 
has four sides; the Kendall house 
~ has vight sides. And its mode of 
{construction goes back to the days 
/ when Biddeford people had their 
= fortunes told by the feeling of 

' bumps on their heads. 
The McArthur library estimates 
J the Kendall house to have been 
<<} built between 40 and 90 years ago. 


/ 





\/ 
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Il is what is known as an “octa- 
gon house,” whose unusual form 
was invented by that curiotes 
genius, Orson Prowler. Fowler, a 
classmate of Henry Ward Beech- 
er, was suill in Amherst college 
when he first heard a lecture on 
ithe then new science of phrenol- 
oxy. The theory of bumps and 
skull curvature, as revealing tal- 
ents and character, made a great 
Impression upon both Beecher and 
Fowler. At first they practiced 
upon — their fellow — colleyians, 
Beecher doing the lecturing, while 
Fowler felt the bumps on heads. 
The fee was two cents per head 
and for that fat sum, the subject 
was told whether he was best. fit- 
ted to be a lawyer, a doctor, a sol- 
dier, preacher or business man. 
As eonfidence grew the two be- 
came more ambitious and they 
launched out on a tour of New 
Inyland, charging higher prices. 
When Fowler took in $40 in one 
night he was set for life. 

After college Beecher went on 
to a brilliant career in the minis- 
~ try but Fowler stuck to phrenol- 


ogy. More than one hundred 
years ago he opened an office in 

ay New York and wrote his — first 
book, “Phrenology Proved, Tlus- 
trated and Applied,?? which met 
with such success as lo go through 
/* 6 editions in 20 years. To follow 











it, Fowler wrote another book with 
a long-winded, 30-word title that 
boiled down to exactly three: 
“Love and Parentage.” It was, in 
a genteel way, a forerunner of 
our modern sex books and it went 
through 40 editions. Ino fact, it 
i did so well thal Fowler wrote an- 
other, whore tithe desarves to be 
quoted in full. “Amadtiveness, or 
Evils and Remedios 
and Perverted 
ing Warning and Advice 
Married and Single,” 
way it ran and inany editions had 
io be printed to supply the de: 
mend. fi was Che ware amative- 
ness that brought the customers. 
iy you had a large bump at the 
base of the skull your “amative- 
ness” was strengly developed and 
you'd betler be careful. So great 
was Fowle:r’s influence that Queen 
Victoria had the head of — the 
Prince of Wales examined. Hor- 
nee Greeley is said to have been a 





Includ- 
to the 


Sexuality 5 
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of fxcessive | 





was the! 


















convert also 


to phienolegy, anc 
Wmerson Lo some extent, and W alt 


Whitman. There was more than 


one well-attended phrenology lec- 
ture in Biddeford and Saco. And 
this 
iKoudall 
Vowler’s 
phrenol 
also 


has a direct bearing on the 
house beeause it was 
al reputation as a 
that made people 

ideas on house 









read his 







con Fowler brought 
on what he calloa 






tlhe 





win Ow Mode. His theory 
vas that the oc¢tapon was the 
building form closest, practically 
uo the spherical or circular and 
these latter forms had been 


held by philosophers — to be the 
Fowler 


most beautiful. argued 
that all dwellings should thus be 


ciht-sided; Uhat with cight walls 
there would be more exposure — to 
she health-pgiving sunlight; there 
would also be fewer dark corners. 
As a clincher he argued that the 
distance traveled in a four-sided 
house, “in bringing up wood from 
the basement to the parlors,” was 
more than twice as great as the 


same journey in an octagonal 
house. Those were the days of 
wood stoves in the — parlor and 


“weakly women,” as Fowler called 
them, had often to keep the home 
fires burning. 

The book 





was widely read. To | 


prove his points Fowler passed 10 | 


years building a magnificent octa- 
yon house at Fishkill, New York. 
When opened in 1858 it had four 








stories, almost 100 rooms and its 





cupola was 80 feet from the 
wround. It was a marvel of the 


lime and visilors flocked to see it, 
and to admire. All over the East 
octagonal homes were built fol- 
lowing out Fowler’s ideas and the 
Kendall house is an excellent ex- 
ample. In its day it was as mod- 
ern, and as advanced, as a gilass- 
prick house would be now. Fow- 
ler’s) great showplace was torn 
down in 1897 but Biddeford’s illus- 
(ration of — fowler’s ideas — still 
stands, as interesting as ever. It 
looks pood for many years to 
come. ; 
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Portland Sunday 





Qrson Fowler Promoted 


Eight-Sided House Movement Centu 
Ago Is Reflected In Biduetora 


Idea As Approaching 


Attractive Spherical Design And As 
Conducive To Good Health 







Special Despatch to Sunday Telesram 
Biddeford, Sept. 17.—There 
is a reminder of Orson Fowl- 
er in this city. It is the for- 
mer eight-sided or octagonal 
home of the late N. W. KeR- 
dall on Hill Street. Fowler 
might be called the father of 
this type of home. it was 
back in 1849 that he pub- 
lished a book entitled “The § 
Octagon Mode.” 
Belter For Health 
His theory was that the octagon a 
was the building form closest to the ii 
spherical or circular, which had been, 


held hy philosophers ta be the | 
beautiful, Fowler argued — that 
dweilings showd 


claiming that with the cight 


would be fewer dark corners. | 

His crowning argument Was that 
the distance traveled in a four-sided! 
house “in bringing up wood from} 
the basement to the parlors” was | 
more than tice as great as the sam? 
journey in an octagonal house. Those 
were the days when they had wool 
stoves in the parlors and “Weak 


women,” as. Fowler termed them, 
often had to keep the home fires 
burning. Naturally, that arguimens 


made quite a hit with the women 
anyway, The book was widely read. 

So enthusiastic was Fowler on thii| 
subject that he passed 10 years) 
building a magnificent oclagon hous? 
at Fishkill, N. ¥. When opencd 11 
1858 it four stories, almost 100 rooms 
and ils cupola was 80 fect from th: 
ground, It was a great. show plac?) 
and visitors came from far and near | 
to view it. i 

All over the East octagonal houses! 
were built following Fowler's ideas} 
and the Kendall house here is an 
rexcellent example. 

Bull 90 Years Ago 
MeArthur  Juibrary estimates 
that this house wes built about 
}years ago. In ils day if, was aa m 
ernoand as advanced as a giasi-brick 
{hess would he now. 

Fowler's great show place was tora 
down in 1897 but Bideielord’s is- 
tration of the Fowler idea still stand: 
as interesting as ever. Lb looks goo’ 
for many years to come. 

In Casco Bay. at Lilllejohn  1s- 
iland, there is an octagonal siunme~ 
| home. It is buili on a little isle just 
off the main one and is reached b7 
a narrow footbridge. There is a pias- 
za that extends all around the hous: 
and jit makes a rcomy and comfort- 
able summer home. 





The 




















Local 
mos’ | idea of building homes aeecorting to 
all, the ectagen mode. Above is a summer 


thus be cight-sided, | home at LittIejehn Isand, I 
theary 


walls, the 
{here would bs more cxpoasure fo tho;ane 


health giving sunlight and that there | Biddeford, 
| Kendall, 
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nil, on 






of Mr. Fowler, 
structure on Fill 
hame of thr Jate NW. 
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“Mombership in tho association consists 
in the payment ot $1 annually and the 
bumber of members has been annually | 
from thirty to seventy-cight. There is , 
a larger membership now than ever be- | 
fore. Lhus besides the gifts and bequests 
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: PROGRESS QF 15 YEARS. 





The Wardwell Home—Its Kilstory and 

i : Growth. 

the fund has been increased by member- 

ship dues from persons of both cities. 
But money is not all that has been be-! 

stowed upon this house. There has been j 

that whicn words caunot describe nor 


As the public is now interested in ob- 
taining funds to establish and support a 
hospitalit may be of interest and, en- 
couragement to review the financial his- 

;tory of the “Wardwell Home for Old a soypeeey A if Liv Roper 
Tadios of Saco and Biddeford,” that it["R4po%en and braved the” discourage 
may be seen how the fund gradually in i 


ments, ridicule and even opposition ; 
creased after the nucleus had- been lwhich:the organizers for several years 
formed. 


encountered. 1t requires faith and forti- 
a ae : : tude and firmness to sustain a feebl 
The institution was incorporated June |i struggling cause. — a 
it is Lard to beat against opposing 
P. Moody, Wm. Littlefield, Hliza B. pe hi “ee — eu haan 
I arth: 7 } perous Ld 0. ough great credl ls due 
ace Martha A. Nott, Prodence A. | the faithful women who now sustain and 
a ale, R. H. Nott, Saco; Thomas H.} manage the institution, yet greater 
ole, Sarah E, Jelleson, Biddoford. 4 i should be given to few who struggled 
The first appeal to-the public for aid 


1 APE u ¢ Sthrough the first five years of its exis-. 
; and co-operation was published in the | tence.. Some have finished their earthly | 
York County Independent, July 3, 1878, 


4 p i labors; some are still faithfully at work. 
and on July 4a lawn party and fair were } Those who have more recently become. 
held by the ladies of tae two cities on |} workers for the institution will not | 
the grounds of Mrs. Nott in Sacu for the ff object to the mention of afew names, 


purpose of raising, funds. . i which appear on the early pages of the 

















1873 Proceeds of lawn party...0v.-+8++ .s 143 |] Tecords, who aro still actively at work in 
Ke Alrs. Marcia Ut. : Jeaves, Saco......+ 60 the causes 
| Mrs. Almira C. Dammer, Hallowell oo] Mrs. Horaco Ford, Mrs. Simon S.! 
Mrs. Martha A... Nott... sieeeee ees 25] Andrews, M Ab i H. Jell M am 
Abram Ki, Cuiter, Charlestown, |) Andrews, Airs. e . Jelleson, Mrs, 
Mass., and Abrum Cutter, Saco.. 60 Jeremiah Mason, Mrs. Thomas Buck- 
BR uEsmD iss; Serena. Bickford, [| minster, William P. Moody were present 
moa patie : 300 } at the first meetings and are still faithful 
Tea party in Git, ae 5 f 
(DSCRUIUER) varvisceasvoegienny onthous 400 |} in attendance. There are others of the 
1879 Lawn party in Saco by Biddesord i early workers who still have the same 
and Sav AMO M2 ciel ieee es ee ese 125 |! interest and sympathy in the cause as in 


1881 Building 16t,. Mrs.. Lydia. (Ward- 


Well) Clapp. fornierly of Saco, the early days, yet from ill health or 


(valtwed),.. Lo atisas dave aeweenen 1,500 unfavorable circumstances they are 
ats Jespb < Leland Saco.....- 25 |! obliged | to retire from active manage- 
Mrs Thomas Buckiwinstor, Saco... 25 ir heir u 
BED Wak Be MOONY SWCD: »nnences real ment of its affairs, and let their younger 


| successors take up the cares which they 













Mr. George Frost," Saco. 25 |4 = : 
1382 Bequest es Wm. Neal, Sai 1,000 ‘have been obliged. to lay down, Itis 
184 Rushworth Jordan, Saco. 95 || gratifying that the hopes of the founders 
Bustice ’. Morgan, Saco. 25 i have been more than realized. 


Luther Bryant, Kiddeiord... 
i Mrs. Wm. P. Haines, Piddef . 
1885 Mrs. Thomas IL, Cole. Bidsetord.... 25 
| 1886 Bequest of Mrs. Lydia (Wardwell) 
; CIAPP ee ce cece eceee cece ceneeeceeces 12.000 
i} 
{ 


The home is threo stories, contains 
twenty-three private rooms, two large 
| public parlors, a sitting room, dining 
room and commodious kitchen and laun- 






Bequest vf Cornelius Sweetser, Saco 5,000 fj Pore . . . 

ast Beduest of ‘Thomas Buckminster, A Ory facilities. It is lighted with gas, | 

(SACO. ve ceseseeeen aerseeteceeess 500 }| heated with steam and has hot and cold ' 
ea cece vatae Magia Saco, Ae00 /| water on each floor. It can accommodate | 

V3 a @ Ob ) Renn b “esi j aft 

jas ies ot at Hits, Beis. 200 Vata, oe to ee 
Mrs, ain Jordan, Sacd......++5 Zh. ~ é ‘ (Aeaile % 

1889 Mrs. Sarab K. Jellesun, Biddelord.. 25 |] eighteen upplicants for admission have 
Mr and Mrs; James’ G. Gatland, “wi beeu accepted, one from Old Orchard, 


i . "4 
Biddeford, .... .seseee cece eee eee 100 4 ‘a : ” _ 
} Mra, Willian P. Haines, Biddeford, — 300 f one from Kennebunk, six from Saco and 


Miss Annie C. Johnson, Saco...--.. 25 ! ten from Biddeford. ‘The average num- 



















Mr. ‘Harry Hooper, Saco.... 25M ber‘in the family during 1892 was 
Briss Florence peson. Saco.. . 25) fourteen 
rs. Risbworth Jourdan, aco....... 26 ‘ onTr | 
Subscriptions from Biddetord and These statements show the progress of 
AOD. fevaesaiaces ss delord ant ‘asa |) the institution, the growth of its fund 
Ais, shee Hooke Saco... 600 and the good work it is doing. It will 
" th Jordan, Saco. .-+-..+---+, 500 Il gtill need the aid of the benevolent, yet 
Bicoerucarsspanres tmerly of | || thero is no reason to doubt its future 
| Fair at the Home b: d prosperity. Let tho friends of the con- 
| ee nee Ae arch i Mi ~ 1700 templated hospital take courage from 
4 Mrs. . Haines, Bi 25 ; i ¥ i 
4800 George A. Emery, Saco Te : op |i this history. Work for humanity, and 


Miss Abbie Vhilpot, Saco. success will crown your efforts. 


* Samuel J. Hamilto , Kaco. 25 II FRIEND oF THH Homx. 
A\bion K.P. Chellis, Saco... Qa 
York Manufacturing Co., Saco. 150 | 
Mrs:Elias Boardman Saco... 25 








Mr. Fran\lin Nourse, Saco. e 25 
Mrs, DaVid Buck, Saco... -...se.ee+ 25 | . f Onrw 
Mrs. SiMon Newcomb, Biddeford... 25 } \p {54s 
1891 Pound Party, generous gifts of | VL 
household supplies besides! cash. . 163 | 
John N.: Anthoine. Biddeford.....- 257 
Bequest of Loren Foss, Saco, (still : 
in executor’s hands) probably...-- 3000 
Proceeds of Merchants Carnival by 
Biddeford and Saco ladies.....--- 318 
Mra. Sarah Leavitt, Biddefurd...... 25 
1892 Pound Party. generous gifts of 
household suppl es! besides cash.. 183 
Mrs. John N, Avthoine. Bidde'ord. 25 


1893, Mrs. Judge Myrick, California, for- 
— therly Miss Emma Stimpson, Saco, 25 


With the exception of the expense of ; 
cooking ranges, tho whole furnishings | 
of the home are the gifts of a generous‘ 
public, not more than $50 having been 
spent for such purpeses from the several 
fuhds. Details can be found in the 
‘annual reports. Eutire furnishings for 
; rooms were given by James Andrews of 
| Saco, in.momory of his wife; .*he Good- | 
jale family, Saco, the old ladies’ parlor, 
‘in memory of their mother; Mrs. Alex F. 
| shee a room in memory of her | 
| 





sister, Miss Sarah Moulton of Saco; Mrs. 

'C. Pp. McIntyre of Somerville, Mass., a 
room in memory. of her sister, Mrs. | 
Meribah Woodman of Saco; the large | 
receptiou-partor carpet from George P. 

Staples of Beston, formerly of Bidde- 

ford, and the other furnishings for the 

parlor and throughout the house were 
gifts of-friends. 

‘The above represents gifts of value of 
$25 or more, but t'ere have been very 
many smaller amounts which have been | 
given in the spirit of benevolence and 
sympathy and have. added materially to 
the fund, Those who furnisbed ma- 
terials for the building aud thuse who 
labored on its construction, fave geuer- 
ous discounts from the amonnt due 
them, thus reducing tho cost of the 
piructure. | 


At the McArthur library a map 
is now on display which shows 
}some of the colorful old names 


,that once attached to the shores 
iof Saco Bay. The present Prout’s 





Neck was originally called Black 
Point, and Pine Point was known 
as Blue Point. The high Jand above 
the Scarboro river still preserves 
the old name of Blue Point Hill but 
a famous killer of Indians, Charles 
Pine, who lived there more than 
200 years ago, has left his name on 
the shore. 
What is now Ocean Park and 
Old Orchard was originally known 
as ‘Rogers’ Garden.” ‘Thomas , 
Rogers settled here as early as | 
1638 and had a farm at the mouth | 
of Goose Fare Brook. He seems to 
have been the first to cultivate 
fruit trees and grape vines. Ile 
got his vines from the present 
Wood Island where, 3800 years aro, 
wild grapes were so abundant that 
an early explorer gave the island 
lthe name of “Isle of Bacchus”, 
Bacchus being the god of wine. The 
vines which Rogers transplanted, 
and hig fruit trees, made his farm | 
so unusual that if became widely : 
known as Rogers’ Garden, Tt was ; 
leo famous, in fact, that carly map- | 
makers used it as a landmark and } 
identification point. An Indian at- 
tack of 1676 caused Rogers to re- 
move to Kittery where he died soon 
after. Tis son was killed by the 
Indians and his house was burned 
down, but parts of his “garden”, 
notably his apple trees, lasted for | 
almost 150 years and became the 
“old orchard” from which the | 
town of Old Orchard gets its name. 
The map at the library also 
shows another interesting and 
amusing old name. that for many 
years attached to the point of land 
at Camp Ellis from which the | 
granite breakwater extends. Before 
the breakwater was built, the con- 














Jotted in the Library 





breakwater was built, of making 
the river clear its own bottom at 
that point, would seem to be al- 
most exactly the same principle 
that was behind the famous jetties 
of the Mississippi river, The work 
here, however, preceded the Mis- 
sissippi work by five or six years, 
and may perhaps have been a sort 
of testing ground for the theories 
of river control that became world 
famous when applied by Eads to 
the great Mississippi. 





ne 
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bay and river had rounded that 
point into an odd curve that bore 
some resemblance to a bended 
human knee. The white sand of the 
shore suggested a bare knee. Ac- 
cordingly, to the old settlers who 
were always quite literal, that 
point at the junction of river and 
bay was known as Bare Knee 
\Point. 

| Of course the yesemblance was 
‘lost when the breakwater was 
;built, but that line of tumbled 
granite rocks jutting out into the 
bay has a story of its own. Phe 
waves of old ocean, driven across 
the bay by northeast winds, fought 
with the outpouring river waters 
and caused a piling up of sand that 
made a dangerous bar at the 
mouth of tho river. About 1820 the 
first breakwater was built. to cheek 
the power of the ocean and let the 
river carry its sand farther out 
into the bay. This proved too 
small, however, to stand against 
the big storm waves and was soon 
broken down. Then, in 1867, under 
the supervision of Army engineers, 
the present breakwater was begun. 
The contractors were James M. and 






the four months between July Ist 
and November 1st, 1867, brought 
down the river and put into place 
the surprising total of 30,000 tons 
of huge granite blocks. 

The following year 20,000 more 
tons were laid. The work is said by 
a contemporary historian to have 





er the breakwater war extended at 
an additional cost of about $200,- 
000. 





flict. between the waters of the | 


It is further interesting to note \ 


John W. Deering, of Saco, who in ‘ 


cost $150,000. About 20 years lat- ; 


\ 
| 
\ 
| 
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that_the principle upon which the | 
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FROM TOWN TO GHTY) 


Biddeford Got City Charter in the 


Year 1855. 


HISTORY uP YO THAT TIME. 


Large Number ol New Streets Laid, 


Jub and Buill in 1850. 


POPULATION RAPIDLY INCREASED 


Wiany Familiar Namos Appoar! 


1 the Racords. t 


iddeford's fawn iistary from 08 





io S55 When the Cowie obliined 


ediy charter iss Of tated dritee 





Poharing Ghed tire thre bow seers ber, 
Ware demo avan rapide bye get gerane Tate yy 


WOES copprepriited Por (he varigus eN= 





ped naar bower oflieiils were 





eheehod. i the otaest relive § 





period since A Whiten (he fish reese? 





o1 begin for the laying out ae | 
eonstruetion of rea roses. In (hed 
seem bed Dist Of Girars Tunis: Femnilier y 
TENG appear. 

Twenty-one different cartieless were | 
die Che owreeraig for the PSda town 
meeuings. Quite a Tage foetal of 


Prey WOK Vober for hhaways, 





schools, Cowan expenses cick repair 
my Of doridgros. A pretrl Paty WGA 
ronds were docibed: about Chat Cine. 
lu US4% gn street was doeated: fram 
Main Stree. from. Pha to the raitvaad. 
lip to this diate ait (he highways lived 
heen Called ronds rather Chitn strects. 
Ii this year Mieses  Panedduery wits 
ected represen Gitive, 

It was voted in P8499 at the aimee 
meeting that, “if cayenne shal will- 
fntly week Vnrensomaebly deive ary 
horse or tema on any or the side- 





wilks imouny of the streets in the 
Village. he oshalll forfeit mud jay a 
sto of net less Cha Sboaieb mot miore 


than $5 to be collected im the same 
Way that oolher fines are whieh Tiwve 
heen imposed.’ 

In tSh0 vastus Wayes was chosen 
moaterator of the town ameeting. Wil- 
lit Smith was the town clerk. 
Jaco Ti. Cole wis the Clown agent. 
The school committee was frederick 
Robie, Henry M. Blike tid Laice: | 
Hill ‘The approprigtions in Isso! 
were $6,000 for the schools, $5,000 
ar suppor af poor and other exper 
£1,900 for extinguishment af old 
town debtoand $2,000 for highways, 
fi was voted that the ene af the 
panpers be given to the overseers of: 
the poor the  selectmen were ine! 
strueted to prosecute all viehilors of| 
the Heense Taw aid Qhact the treasurers 
recieve: taxes Pram thee Corporation | 
auto tht oa list of taxes SESE pea Ff 
te tiavinigs only poll taxes he come | 
Milled to Lae sine collector, 

Aoretur of the rewd  eatled Pool 
slreekw begining at Alfred: streei, near, 
the house built by Milder Jordan aud; 
endimg oat the vod lemdines to the} 
Pook near the house of laawbod Sores 
dan. Phe location is very Tully given; 
and the report ow qeeapled. SWeort=5 
worth street was loemted, a na 

| 




















submitted, atl the street laid) out tn 
the sie wie. It was vetled to lay 
mw oplank oon ge wart oof Washington 
street and ont reserved street 
owned by (he Saco Walter Power Co, 
Bacon and Cutts are the nex f 
recorded aud iid out dy the corn- 
missioners Other streets in differ- 
ent parts OC the Cown were daid out 
and the ver TSh0 seems to be no- 
table for the hirge auogrber of new 
highways built aad qaamed. 

Lhe town of Biddeford at its ine 
nual meetings eeepted the following 
Vist of  juryvruen: Jueol Te. Cole, 
Thomas bh. Cole, aruiabiis Jo. Catter, 
James Smith, Jam, Joel Loussell, Si- 
mon Cilmi, Cieorge A. Wirren, 
George W. Nichols, Nathin Tarbox, 
James Andrews, 11s SOM Lowell, 
Rsalple Jemery, Moses Rradbury, 
Vhomas 4. Chiek, 2h Th. Thooper, 
Joseph Siiplos, Jr, Mioriuins Day, Au- 
drew loow, 71 rine fvoper, Pdi 
Smith, ledward Runtery, Jonathan 
Taylor, John Q. Adams, Horace Mord, 
Willi: Donnell, Willi Pf. thiuteh-, 






























ins, I. A. 8. Hooper, Willis = Noy 
Hil, Samuel White, Cyrus if. fant,! 
lehahod Jordin, Gyrus Cordon, 
Charles Staples, Samuel PHidley, Jacob} 
|airtis, Sylvanus Perkins, Thomas D.] 
Iimery, Lewis Davis, John '. Smith,j 
jThomias Quimby, Samuel Pillsbury,| 
iJereiiah Wadlin. | Nathaniel 1 We 
lGoedwin, Joseph P. Garhind, Lenuell 
joss, Abram Perkins, David) Wiggin! 
jRomivel Laat sane athan Chadwick. 
ili this dist are miaue of the promi-| 
mento men of that tine and miniy of; 
hese wames are very familiar to thet 
folder cilizens now living in DBidde-: 
Tord, 

| 
WS 





















hleen hundred ane fifiv-on 
toyvery quiet Mesa sed TShg wat 
Vol qeatieukiudly notable for much] 
Town dtelion. On motaon of Jacob Ke: 
Cole iL Was Wwiaitnimonsly voted, “thatt 
the seleetmen be instrueted, or re-} 
quested. to prosecute all viokitors of} 
The Matine Liquen Law thraart shall! 
eome to their kiowledse aa where, 
sufficient evidence shill be pial 
chteed ak gay vielations of said law. 

A. Spertad mecling was held ‘aid 
Marel Th guid) after seme remarks | 
from several gentlemen ii references 
to the Mount of Manes Wed ry. 
{ be rmiised for the sehools. as cone 
Teniplated im that article oO. it Wis 
Voterk Go fer the qigtter subside far a 
few Qnonths auel hesr the report of} 
Phe sttperigetenedinas selool comamnil- | 
Dene, Just drow onatteh qormey was fie 
Helly voted does not appear Tt wis: 
Veted that the tohabitunts af Wleteh- 
ers Neck be ailowerl to qaicke oul; 



















theip own highway faxes on suid! 
meek. The street: commecting:  Tlipgh | 
rsbreet with Pood street wars aeeepted, 

At thre qnectinss Gm TS55 thre reeard! 


tsayvs, “here 


personiilly ryppesered 


Willi Te birines and mide solemn 
Porth Ghat he would faithfully saad) ia- 


| 
ppeerbiselly 
Snraderitor 


disclirge the duties of 

gecording ta his hesi 
skoll and iudeimenut 4g¢reeably to the 
liws of the state of Maine.” The} 


Rev. Simuelb Me. Gould “by request | 
nnd in steeardianee with (he usual 
eustom, Chen addressed the Mirone 
ah SCR 

The other business of the meeting 
cousisted) principatly of Che electing 
of on town clerk, town agent, nine 
constables seven tythingmen, five 
five werrde seven field drivers ind 
h reeves, five fence viewers, nine 
sturveyors of lumber. nine surveyars 
of wood aud bark, five qnembers of 
henatth comaunittee, three menbers for 
eontnittee on recounts, pound keep- 
er, two eullers of stives atid two 
hiirbor masters. Money for the year's 
eNXpense wits aso voted dy the eiti- 
TOUS, 

fowas voled fo raise (he sum of 
$2000 be Hailed A “police prison 
houses New nates were draw for 
the tows existing debt. ‘The peas 
ple Pving on Middle street were itl- 
lowed to work out their own rend 











blax. live fir the Jongest list of jurors 


| 
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fey oon the 


i 
i 
i 
| 
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i 
A 
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| 
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Pol olstieinings 


up to Chis time was aecepled. Charles 
Wo Allen was @hesen Fo fib the virecn- 
school committee — oeca- 
sioned by the removal Frome town of 
Shidascel Hoothby. 

This complet the history of the 
town ap ted when the question 
cily eharter ename up 
nnd was aefberward adopted. A com- 
prison oof the expense aecounts of 
the first year under the city charter 












fand af the fomner year while Bidde- 


ford was only a town will be given 


Teiven in next Sattrdays Journal, 








THE OLD RECORDS 


Doings of Citizens of Biddeford from 





1816 to 1840. 





NEW COUNTY ROAD OPPOSED. 


Question of Separating Maine from, 


Marsachygeite Came Up... 





AND .THE VOTE'STOOD 50 TO 49. 


‘ 





Other Interesting Matters. Re- 


garding Town’s Early History. 





In the old records of' the town of 
‘Biddeford in 1816 and for several 
years following, there was nothing | 

, Which took place of so much im-| 
portance as in earlier days during the | 
Revolutionary times and: later dur- 
ing the War of 1812. During most of 
these years up to 1840 the affairs of, 
the town were pretty peaceful. A 
vote on Ahe question of separating 
the District of Maine from Massa- 
chusetts wag extremely close and the 
opinion of the town was as closely 

» flivided as it possibly could be. They 
Voted: for, it by one Vote. "The question 
of new county roads involved — the 
expenditure of a ‘large amount, of 
money and was- very strongly op- 
posed : by «the cilizens, of the town. 
While many of the doings of ‘the in- 
habitants of Biddeford from 1816 to 
1840 are of minor’ importance, yet 
they are of much interest and many 
of the names appearing below are 
fumiliar to many people’ now. living 
in the two. cilies und many of these 
eur ly, town. officers have — relatives. 
still living. : 

“At the regular meeting of the cili- 
zens of the town of Biddeford’ in 
1816 it was voted to give to the town 
treasurer $7 for his services for the 
year “ensewin” and Nathaniel Good- 
win, Esq., was elected to fill this of- 
fice. It wag voted that “the collector 
procure bonds to the satisfaction of 
the selectmen before the tax Dill is 


“submitted to him.” Jabis . Gordon 
held this office... ‘The ‘surveyors, of: 
highways were Joseph  Gilpatrick, 
’ Daniel Stone, Capt. Seth Spring,:Ben- 
ei Gordon, Capt. Thomas’ Smith, 
>hriatophe-Husscy, -Jereraiah~ Bettis, 
Thomas Benson, - Joseph | Tarbox, 
- Moses Staples, ‘Thomas Hill, Paletiah! 
Bickford and Daniel Hooper, © The 
surveyors of lumber,wood,’ bark and 
logs were Seth Fairfield, Mark’ L,! 
Hill, Moses Bradbury, Jr., Benj. Jor- 
dan, William Brock, William. Stev-; 
enson, Donald Cummings, “James, 
KXnox, Capt. William Murch,. Joseph 
Smith, Nathaniel Cole,- James Bettis. 





The fe viewers and field drivers 
were ! saniel Goodwin, Obid Hoop- 
er, Isv.. -Tasell, Moses Bradbury, 


Joseph Gilpatrick and. Sylvester 
Haley. The sealers of leather’ were 
Israel Pinkham, Jordon’ Smith, Ben- 
jamin Smith. , 

No important action was taken by. 
the citizens of the town from 1816 
up to, 1819. In 1819 the question of 
“the separation of Maine from Mas-; 
sachusetts proper’ was brought up, 

The call for the meéting, read as 
follows: “Is it expedient that the Dis- 
trict of Maine shall. become a sepa- 
rate and independent state upon: the 
terms and cond'tions provided in an 
act entitled an act relating to the 
separatton of the District of Maine 
from: Massachusetts proper and form- 
ing the same into a geperate and dn-| 
depengent state,’” 

» Phe meeting was held ‘on. Monday, 
July 26, 1819, and: recorded as fol- 
OWE “Met in town meeting, agree- 
Jable to the warrant and gave in nine- 
; “ty-nine yotes-of which 50 were in fa-! 
vor. of | separating, the District © of; 
- Maine .from “Massachusetts proper. 
und forming the same into a separate 
and independent state ‘and: 49 yokes 


were against” it ; he 












“E97 1s. -certadl 
Biosat PR aengande ‘the’ meeting..mu 
have been of unusual interest and’ it! 
is more than probable that some ex- 
citing. seenes attended the voting, 
his ‘completed the important ore 
ness for the year of 1819. 

In the summer of 1821 some im- 
portant town*lines were run .by the, 
surveyors and selectmen between 
Biddeford and Hollis and between 
Biddeford’and Kennebunkport.) All 
these town lines. are. .very carefully 
recorded in the records. 

very year the meetings for the 
election of governor, sénators, repre- 
sentatives. and all the town. officers 


were held and full-lists were chosen. ! 


In 1882 Isaac , Emery wag — elected 









moderator and Edward Coffin, town’ 
clerk. The report of the comm ities: 


on accounts was accepted, 

Voted to adjourn. the nequielitegs 
made by"the Rev. Mr. Merrill‘for the 
interest’ due on the -ministerial ones 
to the next meeting. ' 

Voted to give the votes for delants 
men’ separately and for the, middle 
selectmen first. Samuel Merrill, Har- 
rison Lowell and William Smith were 
chosen. . Isaac Emery: was | made 


town treasurer and was to receive $7 
for the year. 

Edmund _  Coffin,,- Ichabod Jordan 
and ,Nathaniel Emery ‘were chosen 
constables. 

“It was voted to give the collector 
of taxes 56 per cent for collecting and 
Ichabod Jordan was chosen collector. 

Voted to choose all other town of- 
ficers by hand vote except such’ as 
by law required by baJlot. ’ 
| Thomas G. Goodwin was made 
‘town agent and Christopher Marsh, 
, Christopher Merrill and Thomas” G. 
/Goodwin were chosen superintend- 
ing school committee. 

The surveyors | of highways ' were 
King Hooper; Amos Dow, AlbrayWad- 
ley, Luke Meservey Jack Stevenson, 
Benjamin Wakefield, . John Adams, 
Nathaniel Goodwin,’ Nahum Smith, 
Haven Emery, Alexander  Gold- 
thwaite ,Moses Staples, James \Ben- 
son, Aaron Nason, John G, Hussey, 
Sylvester Haley, George Goldthwaite, 
William Burnham and Jogeph ° Sta- 
ples, Jr. 

“Voted ‘that neat cattle and horses 

shall not be permitted to run at large: 
on’ Winter Harbor beach from the 
first of April to the first of Novem-, 
‘ber. John Hatey, Thomas Smith and 
‘Samuel’ Haley were chosen’ “beach 
‘committee from : the mouth “Obethe 
iver to thé. Pool. 
_ Money ‘for ‘the town expenses voted 
that year was $2,000 for repairing 
highways, $1,200 for schools: 557.00, 
for town expenses, f 

John C.. Hussey and John Haley: 
and Daniel Holman, were appointed 
alcommittee to\take care of the clam 
bédg in Winter Harbor Pool. The 
grass on’the town thach beds was’ to, 
be sold at auction. Several other 
matters of little‘ importance, were al- 
go settled. At nearly all these. meet- 
ings there were many land ‘(divisions 
to be settled and highways aia. “out, 
Many deeds are also recorded. 

The inhabitants. of the town of 
Biddeford in 1884 remonstrated very. 
vigorously “against a contemplated’ 
new road and bridge from over Coles 
Mill brow. The citizens said it would 
put the. town to great expense and. 
ine onvenience “the present location 
for business in. said town and‘ they 
apprehend that it will ber an unsafe, 
place and not likely to ‘stand ‘against 
such great freshets as sometimes: hap-) 
pen in ‘said river; it will greatly, in-) 
jure the Coles mill privileges” which: 
are-owned largely by people from out 
of town who will expect heavy, dam+ 
ages from the town,’ " 

fn addition to these objections ‘they. 
begged leave “to represent — that 
this town has within a few ~ years 
been put towgreat expense in, making: 
a new road to. accommodate — ‘the 
Public in passing from’ the lower 
bridge in said town''to Boston, and 
Alfred, ‘etc... greatly, Aacili tating to: 
wood and lumber. busindss, ~ the 
wharves and places; of sh ‘near 
the same.” ‘They believed that » the 
present road with: str aightening would 
be satisfactory. ‘They concluded, by 
praying “that the “commissi ners 

ould take into. \ 
natter. proposed §.. 
vounty road from- said new road* 
Biddeford oyer the Jower® ‘bridge | 
across Indian or “Factory” ‘island 
Renperelis square in See x hich® 
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9 poe i ne 
and were rbcen 








before, } f 
Acti of the Secretary ats State| at Boston: 
ilHam Pepperell, of 
ork, Baronet, for 
and in gonsideration df thé 
p { a mocting house 
publib worship ‘ , and there set- 














1 bresenta shall come: 

itery batt ot 
abitance of the 
Uing arn Orthodox minister in the congregation- 


‘Ml way and madner| as tho law of this 
ages established; jand for .a. bury- 
‘fog place jand |for| setting up A schoul 
house and for no dth nse of end whatsoever; 
the iilain oy by these presents 


CO! aren for tha use 


bave 
iddew 


ceiver in {nll for fro 
comnty | ten » yoeman. The 
cres! is viz. Boegifining 
fobs lan Me 


he - present high- 
jthe -said highway, 


nd- support at their,own. 
yan Jawfal fenca to 


orthege ty rods; and from thence twelve 
y id |Grayfs land} and by the said 

Gray’ e southwest to the first beginning. | 
And the said|inhabitants are | forever hereufter 


89, & 
part.o 

id consideratigns, the sa aidndy 
d to hold| uhto the inhabitan 









of Saco river, within the,pald town 

and thelr heirg and puccessors, 

for rs aforbyaid’and for no other use 
whatgoever, from henceforth pewant dorerer. ” 

| Jn witness Wwheréoff [{ havo jhereunto set my’ 

handjand seg), this ninth dayjof October, 1752. 


in , RPS S e 


9, . 178 _rnid day the 
eppere|l personally -ap- 

ed thig instrument to be 
+ free actahd dée Before Richard Cutt, 
. Wastise ‘ " 


| jne of $he tirst’ an to’ be buried in that 
Rion of the aboye l«nd set part as § burying 
iexfond, was! the’ wilp of ‘Robert Gray, from 
jom a portion of {the| land’ was” purchased by 
William, . and ihe d 

1789. | T 








glect, ati remains 
the northwest side of 
feribed thus) || 











Shortly after, 
land to the town the 
to erecta meeting ha 
Wes, however, not finished until. 1757, and was 
located: near j where he high) school building 
now stands. te was 8 lange two ‘storied struct- 
ufo, and the frst meeting were erected on: that 
side of the river; herg it rem 
the year 1825 when {f was tord, down. 
,In 1759 Siri Williash Pepperell died in pos- 
session of immense pstates and owning five 
Sousand five hundrefl acres of land in this vi- 
Fi the property after.his death devising to 
hia grandson, William: Pepperell Sparhawk. 
‘Three years following the death of Sir William, 
that portion of the towa of Bidfleford located on 
the oast aide of the #iver (now Saco) was in- 
cor porated underthe pame af I pperellborough, 
by nct of the Genera].Court of Massachusetts. 
This,property' was all confisca din 1770 while 
| the revolutionary war was i.progress on &c- 
count of young Sph hawk ad vate tothe in- 
"terest of the Crown. 

‘At the session of the General 
chuset in 1798 an act passed 
of Kobroary of that year. gave 
' Pepperellborough toq acres of 
ng training fleld, Yurying g 

whic) to build a meeting’ oat 


nthe ninth day 
to the town of 


Court of Massa- 
and to ba used 







gand and upon 

Ths noxt year 
David Sewell was appointed ag agont to lay out 
in lots and dispose ofthe lands of the late Sir 


Willlam Pepperell, ithin the istrict of Maine, 
actes above, mentioned, 


firstlocating the te 

ning acres of which was locat adjoitiing the 
six acres given by Si 
acre} where the C 


stands, at thé’corne: 


gregationgl church now 
of Beach and Main streets. 






















and from thence: 


ned until about. 


William jn 1752, and one 
















t: 
‘Pepperell in’ the town: 
ae h by the death of, 

a 


Pepperell 
6 widow El 
yh mes toithe government are 

Half ‘double sawiaill with half the tand | 







aifd Piiveledges thereunto belonging, this Priy- 
eledge as it is called; mp. ape ed or ete and 
is in commoh and beep rei 
ulan piling places and.tb vaitin the mi 

2ly The lot of land olnin| the rivér 
and|the mill priviledge inthe division of Sado |; 


lands, called| 80 is wide, and éxtending back 
wedth northeast tho'mile, more or: lesa to the 
middle line of ia Patent so called, Contains 
abont 320 acrey in quantity~-Six acréd of this 
being a Strip 12 Rods Wide & |80. Rods’ long, 
‘Uliem deceased, conveyed by Deed to the 
Inhqbitance at Biddolord on the, Rast Side of 
ver, oining Mu. Gray’s land (O 
9th,|17§2,) opon which the. — Mesting. 

House now stands, 

There) is jalao the olainy | at’ John Phil 
son. of. yJohn + Phil! decersed 
acres,! more or léss, Vie: ue of 

(not now to be fund) said to have bee: 

Bs by Sit Wm. to John raties the Fathe 

, Who actually entersd upon the land 

50 60-years ago—Dbuilt a House & aa im 

provements,.died upon thé Premises—and th 
ohn an fides and improves . to a 


a, 
6 im rove nts a) i 
Roa Tending tor B eipgnta roy afol ng the Post 







somewhat of 
a irregular fo Were he to be quieted with 
or 60 acres, to, take in his sméll . bull 


ze & 
the principal part of hie improvdments, and to 
ran quite across the Lott, it might accomino- 
date) him, and be the/ least predndicial to the. 
-| residue, To onst him: (if it were practicable), 
vould have a the appearance of injustice; as Col.' 




















the i ads 8, and bad “opportun of knowing! 
the umatandes, iM molirted the father, 
br} tementt 


or ue! Son, in ‘hed 
The |\Government, |f 
Town a4 Puppeselioa ov 


i tbe B ed granted the 
ores which is 
























an! hye t 
a tien: altel wake: takes ingsoin g the Tmproverant ofthe Bal 
Six acron iti would make \a Strip 20 Rods in| By-the will of the late Corneli seypetser, 
vine Woon. Gee haa me nde the place wha dled: Deoembel 20:h ‘1881 fe fiSbusand. 
where i as bplit a ‘and Bey ss be 
lent & full pe t th T a ae was bequeathed the city’ c+) ane to 
peel nat nthe sens 4 bape) q ; own, a {n laying out, furnishing a: ent tifying 
i he The Ridlon' iLot #0: oattbat is Peppatel- * et blié park, piorl ed the city ft | alse a 
boro of. mile or more, below the at stint for the game purpose ' three 
volll 'lut—was Isid ont 44 \ Wide & two}. a 
mile lohg; or to the middle Hine. the Patent? {tor his deathi ‘In May 183) file! provis 
4 sinpl —— House on. sat si todo i the will —— to the WPF AG. 
aor general of an if 4nd‘ July ofthe present F{ Geo. F. 
be ‘wr hevaeggl the lan pa o il ical Calet, Franklin Nourse and Banj. {Goodale 
lena. in some ; 
) , aa they may } oe appoidted, park, pornintssionprit |and the 
; omnes jand ajoining Ale ce 80 ora y money was raised by. bobds( $10,000.) 
Par ve ‘0 if 
for Hohaés & Stores,enfl should they sold ont Following 0, tad a murvey of 146 nye 
in lotts from,1-2 to 1 1;3 gores It) would accom) drew a topographical plan of the’ same, from 
modate a number of: Individuals, some of: whom, which the final plan» were execated by Earnest 
bave| gmail buildings jnaw ~ ing thereon; |.w. Bowditch, a landscape gardendr |of Boston. 
and be within the pechuiaty. bo ers of som Inst Thursday the poy ih oe for. buildin 
bg i uid have;no pyetention ee purchasin rk was awarded: to Thomas Sha ing, tie 
e wifole. land. 
The [Saco mill & Privpledge bas heen esteemed |'P °rt/304- ' 
very |Valuable—Bat theré “are ‘ad many: other | 270% morning, Oot. mth, at am min 


s'ih the ‘Vicinity, 


that the Valae of these 
ave mboh Idasened. 


¢'aré ‘several Build} 
nm parts ofithe mill Priv- 
e mill & Priveledge may 
drthi or fetch bet ort aN 'Q0 & 90 dole a dey; 
orp lare 24 Day sin ajmil 
‘In the Town [of rArnbdell (now, Kent 
port) is ‘a small Farm of 40 or 50 acres, 
1¢ i rovement ete of | © 
who is Bone Ni was 
cha ad He 1788 ‘and this see has 1 
asa Tenant éversince. A! small House 
Barn areon|this{Farm, tha Port: nae 
: The| Rent of this Tract 
Hays free of every Exp ase 





_ Th records show , that Mr. os ire was dls- 

- munittee and 
ily Ath, 1801. | 
y of the deed conveying, 
the .town ‘of Pepperell - 
br, 1799, > the Gener- 
poets, fe the raed 


gh, in -Novemb 
purt ‘of Massac 


— Grpeting: 





Whereas the com ingseentii f Maséache: 
setts|| by a resolve pagsed in Febroary, 1 ald 
grant to the town of Pepperpll agh, from 
‘the Innds that to them accrued from Bir. Wil- 


liam Pepperell, ten acres, @ the: purpoRe of 
ga meeting 8, for a | training 
field| pnd burying groun snd afterwards, my r 
resolve passed the 24nd day 6t, June, 1799, d 
authorize the undersigned to locate the See 
Now know ye, that after viewing Et said lands 


° 









oir situation, jand advising thereon, in 
ance of the power and anthority to me 


located one acre, ae t of; the ten, ina 
le place, for, erect: a meeting house 
pon|the southeast side of the Past road lead- 
ing to Scarborough, | where {t is intersected by 
the road passing ovor the Mill lotifrom Buxton 
Corner, 80 called.| This; acre jis ten rods in 
width on the said Post aL. commencing at the 
angl¢of intersection and continuing that width 
on the northeast side of thp said cross road |(& 
to wich it adh ins §. westerly) a he 
rodp, | 

27 nine acres, t a re tdue of the said —— 
in the Mill lot, so oglied, jn the form ofa pared 
lellogram, for burying ground anda training, 
field, continuons unto, and adjoining the n 
acrea the inhabitanta of aid town purchased o 
Sir) William Pepperell, ed, in ithe 
month of October, 752. 

These nine. acre at bonnded as follows, 
Vie:—+Boeginning atithe south western corner of 
thé rdad slx acres, - Piet) Shenae le re’ from|the 
mill, mrivilege ‘3 Mir James .Giay’s, frou | 
thenct extendin n/ raid road N. Westerly 
ol ni rads; t ee ce 


now de 


Northeast9r on a line 
parallel with ‘the aid six acres; at eighteen 
rcds distance | eretrom eighty! rods; thence 
gouthbast eighteen rods tothe northweat cor- 
ae the said sixjacres, thence south wast. by | 
the acres aforesald to the beginning. 

“hse ning, with the six acres, constitite % a, 
lot of thirty rods by elgh In witness where-| 

ofl have set my hand an seal tie 30:h day of 
November 1799. 


delivered In presonce ot us, 

















itted by ‘the /last areas resolve, I} . 





'Sighed Sealed. 

loca ANDREW =r ah Sem | 
5 re ‘ ‘ Dawyp SEWELL, He 
eae ' | Cymus Kina, pa 
L“a~ "| ~“SprHSToRER. | fit! 


‘At the tips of the transfer of this land the | 


















ver, 15; ‘Thomas ' Hoop eford, 15; 
Robert . Hatching, “Bidd ; Noah 
Hooper _ Jr., aco, | nual ='T. 
toag M HB Re Ps otdan, 3d, 

umphrey Jacobs, 4 28; John 
4 | Reebeic, Jr, 8200,-20; tien apeli, "Bidde- 
ford, 12; Arthur Murch, Biddéfo 1114; Acton 
P. Patterson, Saco, 21; Adolphaa Proble, Saco, 
18; Israel Pike, Jr., Saca,. ee Jamead Ramery, 
‘Siico, 21; Joseph Scammon, 34 An- 
drew Scammon Saco, 20; Mark wyer, 'Baco, 
‘17; Wm. Smith, Biddeford. 1; ste Snow, 
|Saco, 16; Frederick Storer Henry 


‘Thatcher Saco, 19 ichaed wey thorgan, 


atts ean 
tines J. Gran Le 

‘Salt Hayes, Saco, 1 16: Elian ne Saco’ 
15; Hartley, Saco, 13; Bae th eplisaay, 
‘8100, 11; Mary C. King, Saco 4; Doroags 
‘Leland, Saco, 13; Sall nody, Sa Bes 11; Eliza 
Patterson, Saco,. 17; Bally. rt pik @} : Saco, 13; 
Mehitable Scammos, Saco, 22; . ile Sawyer, 
Saco, 21; Sophis Stone, Saco, 17} Eliza Sweet. 
Lopsman, 15; Martha Waterho Saco, 14; 

Ta : 1822, ‘tha name of the cademy was 
changed, \ by - aot of the) legialaturd, 
to Thornton Academy; in. hono ot Thomas 
G. Saag 0 ve it a Wberal en- 
dowment. It\remained standing iantil 1848 
when ens bhcaed bothe ground tt it elng the 
apposed work of an incen ear fol- 


‘lowing the burning of the ree Ge * ° eh 
sehoo! building w igh now stands: ee the enati 
ern part of the park was erected. I the Uni. 
tarian chnrch which still stand i thé park 
‘wear the School street enterancé was built. 
iRév. J. T. G. Nichola, D. D. has been pastog of 
yhis charch since 1842, 

For many years that portion of | ne 


ark ear 
fralnld while the Jarge” open Io by 
al 


Dua 
the York 
mad. es a 


wtreet was for ipan of used 
County agricoltn lety for 
fairs, and us‘ trottidg B park, 
ball'ground.  . . 


















utes before nine o'clock, . the’ ‘wor! Yoran and 
the first ground’ was jroken, tro teams and | 
about a |doz2n men - “mh king throughout: ut the 





day. Itis expected thata large force will 
ep raged pon the work by, the. ey e of next 
‘week, Saco laborers to be engaged as far a8 pos- 
sible il accordance ‘with the, contract. The 
laying out of paths, drainihg,. “prada ‘and sod- 
ding, will be pene rig this fall dnlesd the 
prevents, Planting of thei trees and 


shrub y, building of thb pou‘le an fountains 
) will be attended to early . +. season. 


ty af da: burying ground | wil nat olested at’ 
pressat.” Shodld i es sag remove 
the badies, of which h uried there, 
which'can only be done“ one by a of the leg- 
islatare, the old’ burial to oh Sem 
and snitably protected, * Ther to be ive 
entrances to the park as showy, in Whe outline 
plan above, viz:: one each: from School, High | 
d Common streetsand two fijom Beach street. 
An.avende. twenty-five feet wid ihss been 
staked out; running from’ the‘lichopl str eet en- 
ng the church and|: the highs 
eieet piilding audalong the bast) side to 
eastern entrance from Beach s{reet. | has not, 
however} been full op nok, whett ber this wide : 
oF no 


| avenne ts be ba We 

J. T.Paldot,\a divi ineér| of Bd ston, will 
be upon the ‘ground. ¥ ile tlhe work is being 
done, whose daty it fs to see ths a h¢' letter ‘of 
oe ct he ictly a pat to furn- 
working lincs‘en 
the es 








It is the intention bier not 
expend the entire amount 0 $20,000 et their 
a oral for buildf e park), bok have a 
reasonable som left to hq use in (kepping the 
park in order after ifs i peaies on. | 


Thus, after the 1: nly years Saco is 
to have a public’ per teal the) work ‘of laying 
out and beautifying the old Ryppeeelt grounds 
has begun. 





History of Civil War Monument 
City Square, Biddeford 


The movement for a monument to the soldiers and sailors 
of Biddeford who served in the Civil War apparently began in 
the 1860s. Newspaper references in 1887 say that the 
movement was then 25 years old but that no monument had been 
built up to that time. However a sum of money, amounting to 
more than $1200, had been collected, and held in trust for a 
number of years by Thomas Quinby, (agent of the Saco Water 
Power Company): and was in QGuinby's possession when he died in 
1885. His son's efforts to find someone in Biddeford who 
could legally take over the money, seems to have revived the 
monument project. In his inaugural address of March 1886, 
Mayor Samuel F. Parcher recommended that a citizen's monument 
association be formed, and in January 1887 a group of 18 
Biddeford men made application to the Maine Legislature to 
incorporate "The Biddeford Soldiers and Sailors Monument 
Association." 

The Monument Association's first public meeting was held 
on the evening of Memorial Day, May 30, 1887, and officers and 


directors were elected as follows: 


President Simon S. Newcomb, shoe manufacturer 

Treasurer Esreff H. Banks, Pres. First National Bank 
Secretary Edward S. Morris, Editor, Biddeford Daily 
Trustees Dr. Francis G. Warren Standard 


Timothy Elliott 
Dr. John Lord 


in 
height. It was completed in November, 1887. There are references 
to plans to formally dedicate it at the next Memorial Day (May 30, 
1888) but the newspapers of 1888 do not report any formal 


dedication in the Memorial Day exercises of that year. 


History of Civil War Monument - 2 
At the third meeting, held June 10, 1887, the Treasurer 


a received the sum of $1219.2 
son of the late Thomas Qui 
elected at this meeting 


5 from Henry 


reported that he ha 
nby of 


B. Quinby of New Hampshire, 


Biddeford. There were 84 new members 
e additional 


and from then on the Association worked to rais 


funds for the monument. 


In July 1887 an agent of the M 
Conn., visited Biddeford and 


onumental Bronze Company 


of Bridgeport, put on display in 


fice in City Building a series of photos of 


the Mayor's of 
The design best liked 


s firm had built. 


Civil War monuments hi 
alled the "eottage" design that 


by Biddeford people was one c 


had been previously erected in Salem, Massachusetts. The 


Biddeford Monument Association decided to have a similar 


eted, at a cost (exclusive of the foundations) of 


monument ere 


$2500. The material was described as "white bronze" but the 


agent revealed that it was actually zinc, "hardened by a 


recently discovered process." The site selected was a so-called 


"heater piece" owned by the City at the intersection of South 


and Adams Street, and immediately in front of the Universalist 


Church. At a meeting held on July 20, 1887 in the Mayor's 


office, Mayor Parcher remarked that the City had been trying 


"for 25 years" to get a monument built. 
The castings for the monument arrived in Biddeford in 

eight sections in October, 1887. The monument when assembled 

was said to weigh 10,000 pounds, and stood 24 feet 6 inches in 

height. It was completed in November, 1887. There are references 

to plans to formally dedicate it at the next Memorial Day (May 30, 

1888) but the newspapers of 1888 do not report any formal 


dedication in the Memorial Day exercises of that year 


Newspaper Items on Soldiers' Monument 


Biddeford, 1866 


From The Union & Journal 
April 6, 1866: 

The ladies of this place have started in the matter 
of erecting a Soldiers' Monument, and gave a Levee and 
Exhibition in City Hall two evenings last week. The 
work was well and tastefully performed. From various 
sources in the Hall were collected $431.03: collected 
py the Free Baptist Society $4u5, Expenses (it being 
understood that the city charges nothing for the Hall) 
$40. A meeting of all those interested will be held 
at the Council Room this evening at 7% o'clock, to 
effect a permanent organization. A subscription book 
is opened at Burnham's book store, and certificates of 


membership will be issued. 


* * *% * 


From The Union & Journal 
April 27, 1866: 
Soldiers' Monument Association. - Pursuant to a notice 
given, the citizens of Biddeford met in the City 
Council Rooms April 19th, at 8 o'clock P.M. and the 


following officers were elected: 


Sg 


Cha 


Soldiers' Monument, 1866 - 2 


Thomas Quinby, Chairman. The Mayor, Ex-Officio 
President. Wm. P. Haines, Vice President. Thomas 
Quinby, Treasurer. James Sawyer, Secretary. Charles 
Hardy, Thos. H. Cole, J. He MacMullan, James G. Garland, 
J. M. Goodwin, Directors, 

Voted, That the proceedings be published in Be 
Union and Journal. 

The book, opened for subscription in aid of the 
monument, will be found at the drug store of Dr. Sawyer, 
who will issue certificates of membership to all who 


subscribe, 


From The Union & Journal 
May 4, 1866: 
The soldiers' monument that is to be, but which 
thus far is an airy nothing, to commemorate the services 
of our deceased soldiers from this city, will probably 
be located near the corner of Jefferson (Cedar) and 


Main (Chesnut) streets. 
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“SOLE i R y 


AND DESCRIPTION OF THE MEMORIAL 
IN CITY SQUARE. 
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“MON UMENT. 


TO BE 











The Journar furnishes its readers today 
with acut and description of the monument 
gbout to be erected iu City square in memory 
of the brave soldiers who went from Biddeford 
to the front in the war of the rebellion and 
gave op their lives in the defeuce of their coun- 
try. The cut is an accurate one in form and 
general design. The inscription will be some- 
what different from what is shown. 

The Journar’s readers are fully acquaigted 
‘with the history of thé movement that had ite 
inception twenty odd years ago and has at 
length culminated in the purchase of a monu- 
ment; how an association was formed bya 
nomber of our patriotic people soon after the 
close of the war, a fund was raised by sub- 
scription and entertainments and here the pro- 
ject slumbered until a little more than a year 
ago, when the interest was revived and since 
jthen another sssociation has been formed, 
‘through whose efforts the monument has at 
‘last reached a reality. The monument is fast 
approaching completion sand will be finished 
and in place before the end of the present 
month. 

Tbe day for the dedication of the monu- 
ment has not yet been fixed, but it will fall 
somewhere between the 20th and the 31st, and 
@ program of exercises consisting of an oration, 
music, etc., will be arranged for the event. 

As is already well known, the monument 
is to be erected in City square upon a piece of 
land donated by the city, directly in front of 
the Universalist church lot. Ground was 
broken last week and Woodbury G. Gooch, 
who was awarded the contract, has a crew of 
men at work at the present time putting ina 


, , Substantial foundation of granite. 


| The monument is being made by the Monu- 
‘mental Bronze company, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

The monument is of the cottage style, the 
prominent idea being mass and artistic effect 
a her than weight. The base of the monn- 
nt is 7 feet 6inches square, and the total 
sight 2b feet. The base is of “‘ashler’”’ design, 
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On the front. 
of the second base or plinth, in large raised | 
letters, is the dedicatory inscription, as fol- 
lows: Krected by Biddeford Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument Association. On the right 
of the same section is ‘Sumter, 1961;”’ on the 
back, ‘‘Gettysburg, 1863;’’ and on the left, 
"Appomattox, 1865.” The die has four large 
inscription ‘ublets, containing inscriptions and 
emblems, 5~ follows: On the front tablet, “(zz4 
dead Heroes,” and underneath the stanza: °° 

On fame’s eternal camping ground 

* Their silent tents are spread; { 

And glory guards, with solemn round, 

The bivouac of our dead, 

Oa the right tablet appears the coat of arms 
of the State of Maine,in relief, and underneath 
the words, ‘‘Admitted into the Union, 1821;” 
on the back tablet, ‘In honor of those who an- 
swered our country’s call in her hour of need; 
for all they were and all they dared, remem- 
ber them;”’ on the left tablet, the official seal 
of the city of Biddeford, in relief, and under- 
neath the following historical data: Richard 
Vines wintered at Winter Harbor, 1616-1617; 
Biddeford incorporated as a town, 1718, and as 
a city, 1855. On circular tablets on the die cap 
appear the following: On the front, mono-: 
gram of 1887; on the right a stack of arms (in- ' 
fantry); on the back a mounted soldier (caval- | 
ty); on the left a stack of cannon balls, (artil- 
lery. 

The design is a handsome one, with propor- | 
tions correct. The whole is surmounted by a 
life-size statue of a soldier in the attitude of 
defending the American flag. The flagstaff 
is held in his left hand, the folds of the flag 
being tastefully draped down over his arm, 
while in his right hand he holds his drawn 
sword ready to defend the cherished emblem 
of his country, All lettering is in bold raise 
letters, and all emblems in relief. The whole 
will constitute & piece of monumental art of! 
which the Association and citizens of Bidde | 

ford may well feel proud. ip 


representing rough-hewn stone, 











With the passing of the old Sswyer 
cown, Biddeford loses another landmark. 
years avoas the home of Dr. James Sawyer who occupied ik for 
mote than half a eentury. ‘The MeArthur library reports that 
this section of Jefferson street was then knows as Cedar and 
that the only other buildings on it, besides the Sawyer house, 
was the old church structure known as the Temple of Reason 
which had just Leen moved down from Crescent street (where 
the White Churen now stands) to become what was then called 
the Cedar Street Free Will Baptist Church. Biddeford was still 
t town wilh such odd officers as Hog: ee Fenee Viewer, ane 
Culler ¢f {eas and Slaves, while over in Saco they were still 
electing a “tythingman” who perhaps was still supposed to tap 
the heads of folks who fell asleep in church. Saco, incidentally, 
a little chagrined just then because Biddeford had just 
doit in population and could boast of 6,000 inhabitants 
inst Saco’s 4.700. 

Elm street, Biddeford, was then known as Main street. Our 
present Main street was then called Liberty from the covered 
Lridge to Adams street, and fror; Adams street it was known as 
Chestnut. The Pepperell Mill No. 1 was just being built. Down 
in the “shipyard? they really Luilt ships and a big) thousand- 
ton clipper was then on the ways. And walking the streets of 
Biddeford, as the McArthur library says, was Samuel Pierson 
who had heen a seeretary to George Washington and who still 
wore in Biddeford the red knec-Lreeches, blue swallowtail coat, | 
long black silk stockings and shiny buckled shoes that had heen 
the dresa of Washington’s day. Such have been the things 
the old Sawyer house has seen. 


house, now hei Corn 
Tt was built seme og 

















Dr. James: Sawyer 


Born in Saco-June 5th 1822 

Graduated from Bowdoin Medical- 1846 

Died: December 19th 1901 

Assistant Surgeon Civil War-10 Maine Volunteers 
Brigade Surgeon 

Maine-Legislature- 1862 

Ath Gommander of Bradford Commandery 

Sawyer ‘house built 1849 








A BIDDEFORD MAN MADE INSPECTOR 
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GENERAL ARMY OF THE PHILIPPINES 








‘De. John S, Foge, Although a Young Man Saw Actual Service in 
evolution. 
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(Special to TELEGRAM.) 
BIDDIEMORD, Aug. 6.—Wearing 
eracefully the honors which have been 

















sig in military life, Dr. John S. logy 

{ this city, care free and bappy man 
that he congenial and pleasurable 
indeed to meet, would give few if any 
the impression that his shouiders hive 
stood the strain of the s ive that 
(ras been his. Still a your man, Dr. 


wots ean recount the story of a career 
J4at has been tilled with interest and 


adventure and though lle boasts net of 
the career which has heen his as a 
‘aan oof patriotism, he told a corre- 
spondent something of himself in a 
iecent interview. 

The doctor has been lately made an 
inspector “general of the amry of the 














Phitippines. an organization «hose 
membership w ouctual serviee jn the 
Hhilippine strife and whose plaee in 
the hearts of the people is securely 
established, Born jin 3idldeford, 3 
member of one of the old GBiddelord 
families, Dr. logge was eduvated in 
the publie schools of this city; he is 


fond of sports, a horseman of: consid- 
erable note and of athletic wuild and 
temperament. lle was not a graduate 
of the local High school but after 
a while took wp studies under prepar- 








Wie 


THREE PHOTOS OF DR, JOHN S. FOGG OF BIDDEFORD... 





atory tutors and having the ambition 
to become a doctor applied himesell to 


tbat purpose and le became a student 
at Bowdol 
He received 





his degree from the 
Bellevue urviversity in New York City 
and came to this city where he located 
Practicing law ‘for five years here he 
sold his practice'ta Dr. M. Ui. lerguson 
who still retains it}, Dr. Fogg went 
abroad after selling “his -praetice and 
coming back to this Country at the 
cutbreak of the Spanish American war 
enlisted in the service and was sta- 
tioned at Fortress Monroe in. Virginia. 









He remained there until the close of 
the hostilities. \ 
At the outbreak of the insurgency in 





the Philippines, he applied for service 
and went out on the hospital ship Re- 
lief making the trip by way of the 
Suez canal It was a journey which 
occupied 40 days and was regarded as 
fast time. Arriving in Manila, he was 
assigned to the seeend reserve hos- 
pital in the city of Manila, being at- 
tached to the second batallion of 5d 
United States Infantry. Because of the 
deaths of the two immediate superiors 
to ir, Dr. loge was made regular 
surgeon and during his service he 
saw «duty at Quingua and San Miguel 




















:months leave 


lhaving 


de Mayuma and several other places in 
the islands. Returning to the states, 
the doctor rounded out J4 years of 
service and was then granted a three 
of absence. This period 
ed in a European tour and re- 
1g once more he hecame_ post 
on at Mort McHenry in Baltimore 

charge of the medical depart- 
at Fort Amstead and ort Car- 


he pa 
turn 
Sur 









ment 
roll, 

During this time, his rank was that 
of a captain and assistant surgeoi. 
Under the special act of Congress, 
passed jn 1901, the doctor once more 
applied for serviee jn the Philippine 
Islands and got an assignment to duty 
in the 11th United States Infantry, 
being stationed for a time in Leyte 
Island. During this enlistment, Dr. 
Foggr saw some good hard service and 
though his health had been generally 
perfect. he got an attack of appendie!- 


(Is in the Philippines at a time when 
he was obliged to remain fer a fort- 
night without medical attendance, 


during this time his nourishment be- 
ing barely enough to sustain life. 
Troops were at the time surrounded 
hy insurgents and it was impossible to 
telegraph for medical assistance so a 
native was dispatched for medical aid 








Far East. Given Gold 


and this took four days and It was a 
fortnight before there was an answer 
to the call. Then the reply was from 
the general commander to have the 
‘patient sent to the nearest and most 
available hospital and this was 500 
miles away. During this period, hot 
water bottles were resorted to to sus- 
tain life and having been applied too 
hot, they caused burns to both feet so 
that he was crippled for two years. 
Because wS this condition, Dr. Fogg 
was jiicapaditated from actual milltary 


service but Ne was given every oppor- : 


tunity to remain in the service, being 
popular and well rated and considered 
as a loss to/the service did he not re- 
main. In fact, the doctor did remain 
for some*l4 months after his illness 
began, 

Dr. Fogg is the owner of a hand- 
some gold medal, presented to hiin 
some time ago by the National So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution. This medal is in recognition 
of services rendered by 
during his Philippine 
Kogg is much 
and particularly 


service. Dr 
in the Webber hos- 
pital. Persenally, he is well liked 
all through the neighborhood and en- 
joys the respect of all who know.him. 


the doctor: 


interested in the elty ; 
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EMERY TABLET 
~ TO COST THE 
DONORS $125 


| ——— 


| Standard Statuary 
| Bronze. 


| aememmenenre tte 





at Regular Meeting Saturday 


Afternoon. 





At the regular meeting of Rebecca | jy, 
| Ritz 


Ordered of the Caldwell Company-- 
| So Voted Rebecca Emery Chapter 


uring the period the Chapter vou- 
ied to’ recognize the honor extended: 
‘to Mrs. Jennie French Wathen, who: 
‘has been asked by the Valley Forge 
‘Memorial association to act as one: 
‘of the captains of the state for the 
raising of a fund that shall place 
' Maine in a niche of honor. The 
hee also voted a sum to be add- 
ed to the amount that Mrs. Wathen 
jihad already collected. 

The  cducational committee of 
‘which Mrs. Ella F. Dow is chairman, 
was voted a sum to be exepnded in 





Will Be 36x24 of U. S hs placing of flags in city and rural 


fs school: 
hs The propramme that was in charge 
of Miss Georgia A. Staples, Mrs. 
BJosephine A. Jellerson and Mrs. Su- 
san T. Youland, consisted of a very 
jinteresting: sketch of Rebecca Emery, 
ithe Chapter’s patron, and of Rebecca | 
Emery Chapter, by Miss Frances M.' 
‘Hackett; a most entertaining sketch! 
of George Washington, contributed 
by Mrs. Youland and read by Miss! 
iLillie Emery Goldthwait, and several: 
i song: selections, including “Where 
jj, Potomac’s Stream [s Flowing,” by 
i pupils of Miss Georgia Staples’ 


7 
ER EOE I, ES OF A 


ovelyn Cowgill,  Plorence 
» Margaret Nenneally and lizzie 


ey aor: 


TN 





j school, 


‘Emery Chapter, Daughters of the} Kinesbury. The young jadies sane 


i : 
i American 


‘afternoon in the chapter rooms o1 


"Alfred street, it was voted to place 
the order for the Thomas H. fmery 


tablet with J. I. 


Philadelphia. -The tablet 


AGX24, cast of United States stand- j 


Revolution, held Saturday} very beautifully and were 


Caldwell & Co, of | refreshments 
is to be} hostesses for the afternoon, Mrs. 


asked 
yf ezain and again for encores. Miss 
i Lillie Goldthwait presided during the 
programme. 

Following Uhe programme delicious 
were served by ihe 


Minnie R. S. Bail, Mrs. Mlizabeth i}. 
| Milliken, Mrs. Maud B. Shannon, the 


ard statuary bronze, the letters bor-jappointments being suggestive of the 


der and ornamentation in high relief, 


birth anniversary of Washington. 


and the tablet when completed wil] | An hour of sociability was then en- 


cost $125, 


This was the principal business of} have 








joyed. 
| In giving the names of those who 
contributed, thus far, to the 


‘the afternoon, matters pertaining to}! tablet fund, the committee wish to 


‘the coming state council at Water-|| announce 
ville and the national congress to be||came from Attorney Carlos C. 


theld at Washington, D. C., early 
i April, 


| secondary consideration. 
' In the absence 


of Mrs. Eva EB. 


that the first distribution 


Heard 


in| who sought the committee, that he 
beings also discussed, but of}imight thus pay 


his tribute to the 
‘friendship of Mv. Emery of whom he 
i | f " 
/was a pupil. The contributions to 











‘Bean, the regent, who is passing | date are: 


‘some weeks in Cuba with a party of |; 
friends, the vice recent, Mrs. Billa I. 
| Dow, presided, and there was a goad 
considered. 
Cora B. Bickford, chairman of the 


_attendance, the weather 


“Thomas H. Emery tablet committee, 
made a partial report that was ac- 
cepted. In the report it was re- 
quested that the chapter decide upon 
the inseription to be placed on the 
tablet and after a period of informal 
discussion the foilowing was accept- 
ed as a satisfactory sentiment: 

“Their Works Do Follow Them.” 

In Memory of 
i Thomas H. Emery, 

‘Fer Forty Years Principal of the 
' Summer Street Grammar School 
in This City 
Whose untiring devotion to the 

cause of education, whose daily ex- 
‘ample and high ideals were inspiring 
influences that live in the character 
(of hundreds of men and women who 
jin youth were pupils under his in- 
| struction, 

. This tablet is erected by Rebecca 
| Emery Chapter, D. A. R., former 
ypupils of Mr. Emery, teachers and 
‘punils of the public schools of the 
ety and friends. 1914. 

' In the report it was stated that at 
; the last meeting of the Chapter, Mrs. 
| Fannie Lincoln Smart, who had been 
| present as a guest, suggested that 
; somewhere upon the tablet the words, 
.“Their Works Do Follow Them,” ap- 
|pear, since it was a favorite expres- 
sion of Mr. Emery, in his talks with 
his pupils, whether in admonition or 
_in encouragement. It was at this 
‘suggestion that the words will ap- 
pear upon the tablet. 
' Now that the matter of size, cost 
and inscription has been decided on, 
the work of collecting the money for 
,the tablet will be rapidly pushed, 
iand the Chapter will appreciate any 
‘and all contributions that may be 
‘sent for this purpose. While the 
Chapter members are pledged to do-} 
nate handsomely, the cost of the tab- 
let itself, $125, and the plecing of the 
‘same that will make an additional 
expense, nets a sum that will war- 
rant the co-operation of pupils,e 
veachers, and friends of Mr. Emery. 





Carios S. Heard. 

George A. Emery, Saco. 

J. Edward Etchells. 

Charles Walker. 

Olvia Berry Walker. 

Eva EF. Bean, Old Orchard. 

Lillie Emery Goldthwaite. 

Fannie Lincold Smart, Falmouth. 

Glara Lunt Preble, Berkley, Cal. 

Luther T. Day. 

Annie Morrill Day. 

Frances M. Hackett. 

Ida Woodman Fenderson. 

Henrietta Woodman. 

The pupils and teachers of the 
Thomas H. Emery school have a con- 
tribution started, and other schools 
of the city are preparing to add their 
tribute to the amount that is slowly 


lerowing,  -————— 











With Appropriate 
Hung on Wall of 





In the Thomas Emery — school, 


Tuesday afternoon at 2.39 o’clock, 


with exercises that were highly ap- 
propriate and of the decpest inter- 
est, members of the graduating class 
of the Summer street grammar 
school, of the year 1876, hung upon 
the wall of ihe Assembly hall a pic-| 
ture of the late Thomas Wiwery, for 
years the principal o? the Sunnaer: 
| pineal school and fer whom the 
Emery building, standing 
site of the old 


upen the 
school building, has 
been named. ‘The class was av CX~ 
ceplionally Jarge one and there were! 
present a large representation of 
\'the class with many friends and ad- 
imirers of Mr. Emery, so that the} 
hall was well filled. 

The hall is ene of the most at-} 
tractive among the school halls of 
the city. Here wi\ plazged some 
years ago, at the right of the stase 
1s one enters, a very beautiful t2b- 
let by Rebecca merry 
Daughters of the Ameé Reyvuii- 
tion, dedicated to tue mien Gry of 
Mr. Emery and now as a finishing 
ivibute comes the beautiful picture 
that is so lifelike it seems’ the 
former principal, so beloved hy his 
pupils, must speak. The picture 
ig an enlargement from a pheto- 
graph, done at the studio of Ju. J. 
Poisson and is a wonderful repro- 
duction from that artist... Not long 
since the pupils of the schools in 
the building gave a picture of _ the 
late Royal EH. Gould, so many years 
superintendent of the public 
schools, and this also hangs upon 
the wal) of the hall. 

The class of ’76 [ram the Sum- 
mer street sthool was. one that 
has made itself felt in more Wyss 
than in numbers. Its influence has 
been strong in the city and in cities; 
beyond the State. Teachers, lnw- 
yers, doctors and men and. women 
jot other professions have given 
years of service to the world and 
are still active. The local comait- 
tea having the matter of the picture 
in charge, and with whom the idea 
| originated are Miss Georgia A. 
tien and Mrs. Olivia Gerry Walk- 

particularly well chosen since 
ee Staples is berself a teacter in 
[ine Emery building and Mrs. Wi \ik- 
er taught in ihe city a number of 
~years and until she was married to 
the late Charles Walker, principal 
lef the Spruce street grammar! 
school, who was for many years al 
friend and co-worker — with Mr. 
Emery. r 

The f{cllowing program was fol- 
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Remarks 


;.riginal Poem by Cora Belle Bick- 


Life of VThoinas Emery with  pie- 


j Acceplauece of picture 


| 
| 
| 
| Bears His Name 
| 


Singing “The Star 


; Weed said that the presentaliou of 
the history of the city and in the 


‘samed, who has stood high in the 


! 
i 

chap: er,)* 
le 


| bronze tablet 





| 


Exercises it is 
Building Which — 


Principal C. A. Weed 
Letters from Absent Members 
Reminiscences .. Miss Emma Hatch 


LOWE, «6s eas Mrs. Cora I. Ricker 


sentation of picture, ........ 

Skebat te Miss Georgia A. Staples 
de at aba Mayor Hartley C. Banks 
FROuIa@TIGS 528k ess: 6 cons Supt. 1. 4, Aven 
Spangled Basn- 
PY aga ee dak Fad BOSS By the seh ol 
ln his remarks Principal C. A. 


this pieture ef Thomas HH. tutnery 10 
the sehcol was significant dn the 
history of the school, significan: in 


cause cf education. We do well! 
to honor the menrory of a man for} 
whom this beautiful building was 


renks of educators, one who, well 
olved the tive problem. He then 
Liat the idea of presenting the 
picture had come from Mrs Olivia, 
Berry Walker, a former teacher in 
the public schools and Miss Georgia 
A. Staples, a teacher at prgsent in 
the Emery school. They had Labor- 
ed hard to hear from every member 
of the large class of graduates from 
the cld Summer street school in 
1876 and responses had come from 
Maine to California. Great credit 
was due this committce of two. He 
then referred te the loyalty that was 
expressed in the idea and in ‘the 
responses from former pupils of Mr. 
Imery. , : 

Letters” from “the absent. menihers 
were teeming with interest, reeall- 
ing as they did the days passed in 
the cid building under the pi nei pad: 
Binery. The reminiscenc- 









ship of Mr. 
es by Miss Hatch w 
lightful feature, marked by 
and pathos, -bringing smiles to ‘the! 
lips and toars to (ie cyes of Lose, 
who remenrbered, with her, so well. | 

In her sketch of Mr. Kimery and ; 
in presenting the piclure Miss Sta- 
ples said: 

Four years ago Rebecca Emery 
chapter, D. A. R., presented this 
to the Emery sehool 
and thus helped educational work 
greatly by brine ng the life of this 
yemarkable mau before the people. 
Biddeford owes a debt to Thomas 
YI. Jdmery which it can never pay. 
Today many of our best -cilizens, as 
well as many who have gone from 


another de 





Luror | 





liheir home city, owe whatever they 
‘ 


have eccemplished in life to ‘the 
ideals fixed by Thomas HH.  lumery, 





lowed: 
Singing, ‘America’ By the 
Invocation .+.+- Rev, ©. J, Gov 
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Continued From Page Six, 
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Grammar school. Every Biddeford 
;boy and girl snouid know thé life of 


‘Thomas HH. Emery. Educational 
ideas in the Grammar schools of 
| Biddeford were long shaped by this 
|}inan, who taught for more than 40 
lyears in our city, instilling high 
‘ideals of manhood and womanhood, 
along with the education of books, 
land exhibiting a triumph over 
'physical conditions that seemed al- 
most impossible, Today the retell- 
ing of the story of his life cannot 
help being a word of encourage- 
ment to all who are trying to make 
the most of themselves under ad- 
verse circumstances. Crippled 
though he was, there was nothing 
imperfect about his teaching. He 
gave to the city a Mfetime of service 
in the training of boys and girls. 

Thomas H. Wmery was born in 
Buxton, Me., July 3, 1882, the son 
of Peter and Wliza (Sands) Emery. 
|He attended the common schools 
and graduated from Limington 
Academy. He then commenced the 
study of medicine and received the 
degree of M. D. from the Bowdoin 
Medical college in 1860. 

In 1862 he was appointed as- 
sistant physician at the Insane 
asylum, Augusta, Me. ' The Civil 
war was then calling the attention 
of all the young men, and in 1863 
the was appointed surgeon-general 
‘of the 11th Maine Volunteers. He 
lwas very successful as a physician 
‘and surgeon, but owing to a trouble 
{with his knees which he had sprain- 
led very severely in early life, he was 
| obliged to give up the practice of 
his chosen profession, 

At this time he decided to make 
teaching his life work. He had pre- 
viously taught in distriet No. 2 in 
Biddeford in 1852, before he gradu- 
ated from college. He afterwards 
taught in every district in Bidde- 
ford but two. The school commit- 
tee at that time consisted of  ex- 
Gevernor Frederick Robie, Rev. 
Mr. Sinclair and Dr, Luke Hill. In 
1865 he was appointed teacher of 
the Sullivan street grammar school. 
He taught. there until 1872, when 
he was transferred to the Summer 
street grammar school, then a new 
building. , 

Here he remained until the close 
of the Fall term of 1890. He had 
just completed 40 years’ service in 
the schools of Biddeford when he 
passed ‘in his resignation. In early 





life he married Ellen I.  Hoeper, | 


daughter of John and Hannah H. 
Looper of Biddeford and resided al 
(No. 28 Oak street. 
While principal of the Summer 
» street school he had to be carried 
from his home to the schoolhouse. 
At first he was able to be taken in 
a hack, but his lameness becoming 
worse he was taken in a wheel 
chair. ‘ 
The boys were always ready and 
willing to whtel him from the ex- 
press wagon into the school house 
‘and back again. He was one of the 
best. teachers Biddeford has ever 
He Teaching was a pleasure to 
structed by him was considered by 
all his pupils a great privilege, 
School Troe seit the Hib 
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The officiating clergyman was Rev. | 
i. M. Cousens, pastor of the Sec- | 





ond Congregational church, and the 
singing was by a quartet composed}! 
of Misses Winifred and Harriet | 
Pillsbury, Perey McKeen and Wal- 
ter J. Gilpatric. The remains were 
taken to Laurel Hill for interment, 
the bearers being Frederick Yates, 
Gerham N. Weymouth, John Burn- 
ham and Edwin Stone, members of 
Dunlap lodge, A. F. and A. M., to 
which Mr. Emery belonged. 

The large and beautiful toral 
display, many of the tributes being 
from the teachers, classes and 
scholars that had attended the 
Summer street school while he was 
principal, were silent reminde"s of 
‘the respect and high esteem in 
which he was held. In: his death 
the community met with a great 
loss. 

“Gone—but oh, forgotten—never! 

Until life shall cease to be; 

To those hearts that knew and I»v- 
ed him 

Precious is his memory. 

And the light of his example 

Sheds its rays about our feet; 
While his influence still lingers, 

Blessing earth like incense sweet. 

Today we would honor the luemo- 
ry of this man with a memorial 
erected upon the spot where 
Thomas H, Emery taught school so 
many years, trusting that when we 
have gone the way of al! the earth, 
it shall still be an inspiration to the 
youth of our city. 

Mr. Mayor, in behalf of the Gram- 
mar school class of 1876, I deliver 
to you, the chief executive of our 
city, this picture, and in your care, 
and in the care of the honorable 
men that shall come after you, may 
it remain a lasting token of estecm. 

In closing Supt. Allen spoke of 
the value of such occasions, the les- 
gon to the pupils and the honor to 
the city. 

Members of the class of ’76, 
Emery Grammar school: 

Mary H. Hill, (Mrs. Calvin Foss,) 
California. 

Helen M. Emerson, (Mrs. George 
Weymouth.) 

Mary I. Leavitt, (Mrs. Harry 
Emery.) . 

Emma Hatch. 

Cora .E. Morton, (Mrs. Levi W. 
Stone.) 

Georgia A. Staples. 

annie F. Lincoln, (Mrs. M. C. 
Smart.) 

Olivia G. Berry, (Mrs. Charles 
Walker.) 

Sarah Etchells. 

Ccra Emmons, (Mrs. George B. 
Ricker.) : 

Emma L. Hammond, (Mrs, Frank 
M. Walker.) ; 
| Annie Ross, (Mrs. Thomas 
Wood.) 

Inez Pierce, (Mrs. Inez Hunk'‘ns.) 

Hattie Quimby. 

Minnie Tarr, (Mrs. Capt. Byam.) 

Abbie Ramsdell, (Mrs. Abbie 
Hodgdon.) 

Etta Allen, (Mrs. Etta York.) 

Ida Bensou, (Mrs. Ida Elden.) 

Susie Nield, (Mrs. .Susie Bow- 
ker.) 

Lueretia Strout, (Mrs. Lucretia 
Ross.) 

Jennie Wardwell, (Mrs. Jennie 
Sands.) 

Nellie Wildes, (Mrs. Oscar Fall.) 

Ella Flood, (Mrs. Hila Dill.) 

Lilla Hutchins, (Mrs. Lilla Gar- 








' diner.) 
Emma Adams, (Mrs. C.. W. 
Smith.) 





* 


Emma Brackett. 
Carrie Edgecomb. 
Mary Blood. 
Mary Gilpatrick, (Mrs. Mary 
Locke.) 
J. Edward Etchells. 
John Etchells. 
Charles Tripp. 
Albert R. Goodwin. 
Frank Wormwood. 
Charles Benson. 
Charles Decker. 
William Stone. 


| Fred Good @m 6 
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EXERCISES 

| WEREOF THE | 
| HIGHEST ORDER 
| 





Presentation of Picture 
of Late T. H. Emery 
to Emery School. 





; The exercises Tuesday afternoon 
rat the Thomas H. Emery | school 
| 
i 
ithe picture of Thomas H. Mmery, who- 


in connection with the presentation of 


{taught in this city 40 years and whose | 
influence has been felt and is being 

‘felt 28 years after that service ceased, 

‘were of the highest order. A good — 
‘sized audience enjoyed the  pro- 

‘gramme. Among those present were 

Superintendent and Mrs. M. C. Smart 

‘of Gray. Mr. Smart was at one time | 
j Principal of the Biddeford high school. | 
[A large delegation from the grammar 
|schooi class of 1876 also was present. 
|The opening number was “America 
the Beautiful,” by the ninth grade pu- 
pils, under the direction of Miss Flor- 
ence Crowley. It was most beautiful- 
ly rendered. Prayer was offered by ; 
Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, -a fervent, 
;earnest petition for the work in the 
| schools and the great influence of 
‘such gatherings. 

| In opening the exercises the prin- 
icipal, C. A. Weed, referred to the ob- 
iject of the gathering and the untir- 
jing efforts of Mrs. Olivia B. Walker 
and Miss Staples, the promoters of 
j the object. He made a most efficient 
| presiding officer. 

Following this, Mrs. Fannie L. 
Smart read letters from absent mem- 
bers which were very interesting, es- 
pecially to the members of the class 
of 1876. Mrs. Smart made her audi- 
ence feel that she was the right per- 
son in the right place. Then Miss 
Imma Hatch gave reminiscences in a 
vein of humor that struck home to 
some of the class. ; 

Miss Cora Belle Bickford, a pupil 
‘of Mr. Emery, had prepared an orig- 
inal poem for the oceasion which was 
,read by Mrs. Cora E. Ricker and it 
lost nothing in the reading. The 
poem was a tribute to Mr. Emery and 
does great credit to Miss Bickford. 
‘The ninth grade chorus then sang 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning” 
with fine effect. Miss Georgia A.) 
Staples then gave the story of the 
life of Mr. Emery in a manner that 
lshowed her love and respect. for her! 
old teacher. The paper gave in deta:l' 
‘facts of greatest interest to all, pre-! 
sented in a manner that made one 
‘feel that personal acquaintance was 
\theirs with this teacher whose life 
left so great an impression upon 
those who knew him. Miss Staples al-- 
so presented the picture to the may- 
for, who received it for the city. His 
acceptance rang true and expressed 
his appreciation of the work being 
done and the value of the placing of 
memorials in recognition of such 


public service as had been Mr. Em- 
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lery’s. ee 
i Supt. I. Z, Allen then addressed 
2A1) EMERY Bf... uv kyxbfi- - 


‘those present. His address covered 
his observation as head of schools and 
hrought out the value of special 
training, special adaptation for the 
work and the appreciation that fo]- 
lows when these qualifications are 
reeognized by the people. The school 
and audience then sang “The Sfar 
Spangled Banner” as a closing: num- 
ber. 

The picture was done by I. J. Pois- 
son, and it is not necessary to say it 
is a fine production. It is hung on the 
jwall in the rear of the hall »eside 
|that of Supt. Royal E, Gould, a form- 
cr teacher in Biddeford and life-long 
friend of Thomas H. Emery. The 
stage was simply decorated with Am- 
jerican flags. Ali present, both guests , 
land local people, expressed their: 
j-auumersord UGOUIIITE IY} ul aInsnard: 


BIDDEFORD POOL IS. -— 
RICH IN HISTOR 


Summer visitors are vitally in-é 
terested in the romance ‘and his- 
tory that surrounds Biddeford 
Pool and surrounding resorts. 
Staid descendants of the original 
settlers still reside in the old 
homesteads on the winding road 
leading to the peninsular resort. 
ven the islands just off the | 
Pool must claim their share of 
attention. Wood island, with its 
government liphthouse, first erect- 
ed in 1808. Champlain, when he 
sailed along the coast of Maine in 
1603, named this rocky headland 
the Isle of Bacchus, beéause of its ! 
abundance of grape-vines. Since 
then, however, the island has been | 
almost denuded of its foliage. 
Then there is Slave Island, with 
its monument which antedates even 
Wood Island light. This shaft of 
stone was put there, it is believed, 











changes in build 








LANDMARK AT POOL ~ 
IS BEING TORN DOWN 


Time marches on! and the, 





gs are as great 

















Qo C ) Cy | s in people. It is with real re- 
nO to aid mariners finding: the chan- gret that the natives of the Pool! 
Ny nel of the Saco. Tragedy attended Stes Ah aaanitne: dose rm | 
an the construction of this when a view the tearing down of ae: 
~ Jaborer was killed in a fall from! building known for many years ab! 
its summit. the “Mansion House,” conducted | 
Over on the mainland the visitor ; by' the late Misses Sarah . and! 
may be shown in the old Gold-} Jane Hu or the “Hussey sis- | 
(hwaite house. This the oldest ! ters’ as they were familiarly calls | 
house in Saco and Biddeford, was} ed. : | 
built in 1716. This also one of sev-| These Hussey sisters were 
) eral so-called warrison houses of | descendants of ‘Christopher Hus-| 
! the stale, since iL was often used: sey, who came from England in| 
as aoshelter during the Indian 1624 and settled in Lynn, Mass.; 
~ vaids of that period. \ Bachelor Hussey, who came from 
= Perhaps the ost interesting | Nantucket and was one of the} 
“sof all in Biddeford is the Benja. | 








min Tfaley hause, the second old-j 


est in that section. Built in the: 





vy settlers at the Pool, In 1734! 
he bought Wood Island and one 











, ; half of! the Pool of Pendleton 

~~ decade between 1720 and £730, it Fletcher and in 1737 built the old 
occupies land that was pranted, “Mansion House,” now known as 
not deeded, to the first owner, -k-, the wldstoclke.,* 

\ Only onee in the seven wenerations bs aan Christopher, grandson of Baghe- 
o of this family has any portion of Ne ley and his aio Eunice, of Bor- 
™\ the property left their ownership, o~ wiele were the first to entertain 

~ and this was for only a short space a iisikous at the Pool, They were 

yy of time. ven then, but half the nioneers of the hotel business 

~ house and none of the land was ~ there. Mr. Hussey died in 1834 

= involved in the Cransfer, -—— and his wife in 1851. Christopher 

=: Benjamin Haley was an interest- Jv. or Chris, as he was known, 
~ ing character. He was generous. succeeded his father in entertain. 
SS ma donated ground a short way _ ing. visi iy. Hussey died in 
Se from his home and built the first > 
/\ meeting house on it at the Pool. 5 1876 and his wie and wo daugh- 
A tablet on what is now ealléd ~ ters continued in tie business. 
— Burying Till indicates the site of = 











that church, 

Benjamin was patriotic. He join- 
ed Sir William Pepperell in 1745 
to go on the Louisburg Ixpedi- 
tion, Tle never returned, and it is 
thought he died of fever. Previous 
lo this expedition he had aided in 
building forts at Hollis, Brunswick, 
and numerous other places 
throughout the state. 

Thomas Haley, grandfather of 
Benjamin, was a juror. His death 
was a tragic affair. It was in the 
days of Indian troubles,—in 1724, 
to be exact. Thomas had a peculiar 
sounding bell on one of his cows. 
One evening, when he was going 











en's death, the daughters sold the 
“Old Mansion [louse,” to a Josepn 
Smith of Andover, Mass., who inj 
turn sold it to J. C. Richardson, 
former owner of Stonecliff, now 
the property of George N. Tidel of 
New York.When the Hussey 
daughters had decided to sell tne 
‘Old Mansicn Tiouse,” they also 
iccided to build another on some 
‘and owned by them and adjoining 
the old home and built the three- 
“y them and adjoining = their 
olt home and so built the three- 
story structure, which for years 





A few years atter their ai | 
j 








a they conducted as a boarding 
- out to pasture to drive home his tmanens, “hey, he ow rae 
‘ Fi » : ASC 3 
f= cattle, this bell kept receding: into questa atid thelt Boun: WAS we 
(\.) the thicket. Sometime later, his 


family having become alarmed at 
his failure to return, set out to 
seck him. Poor "Thomas was 
brought home in a basket! The 








ard faverably known to all sum- 
mer visitors, many ¢f whom . still 
remember ther. 

After Miss Sarah died, ber sis- 


> ter, Miss Jane carried on until 
Indians had used his cow bell as a “TS she too was called to her well- 
means to lure him far from home. - earned rest. The house was ‘hen 
Then they had pounced upon him “leased to Mrs. L, Clay Brown ot 
and hacked him to pieces. The _ 


very bushes where this ineident is 
supposed to have taken place are 
still pointed out to interested va- 
cationists. Thomas’ home was a 
structure built prior to the present 
one. 

Probably the best known and 
most often related story in the an- 
vals of the Haley family also con- | 
cerns the Indians. The men folks 
were all at work in the fields 
when the Indians paid a visit to the 
house. What did the women of the 
household do but procure a num- 
ber of pumkins and roll them down 
the attic stai This camouflage 
for the footsteps of many men 
frightened away the Red-skins, 

One more Indian story.—A band 
of Indians, at another time, came 
to the house on a peaceeful visit. 
The Haley of that time, mistaking 
the Indians’ intentions, chased 
them away wilh a fire brand. 
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Connecticut, who continued to 
cater to an exclusive clientele un- 
til she transferred to the house, 
now known as Auldstocke. The | 
Mansion House was sold to the’ 
Brown heirs and was used as an 
overflow to the Sea View Inn hotel 
when that hostelry was cpen.. 
This fall the land on which tt 
;stands was bought by George N., 
| Pidd, as it joins his estate aid) 
the building was purchased by 
parties who are occupied in tear-) 
ing it down. Thus another iand-; 
mark cf the Pool will have disap- 
peared. ; 
The Auldstocke “Old Mansion 
| Houso” has been open to visitors) 
,from 1737 until about three years) 
‘ago, when after extensive altera- 
tions, the present owner, rents it 
{as a private summer home. The 
thistory of these two buildings, the 
‘old and new mansion houses, is of 
‘nmuch interest, to the natives ot 
tha Pool, who watch with real Vee 
‘eret the destruction of this duild- 
ling that once played so importans 
la part in the entertainment of 
summer visitors at that place. 





Historic Wood Island Lighthous 


Veomdl Yi 4 st 


Is Marking 150th Anniversary 


This year marks the 150th an-, 
niversary of the building of the 
located 
a mile off Bid- 
deford Pool, at the southern end 


Wood Island lighthouse, 
on Wood Island, 


of Saco bay. 


The eastern third of the 
purchased 
by the U. S. Government 
1806, and the first buildings, in- 
were erected 
in 1808. The light. was renovated 


land was originally 


cluding the light, 


in 1858. 
At the time of «the 


copy of the original 
scribes the island as 
“Biddeford, in the 

York, 
Massachusetts.” 


The island is about a 


long and a half a mile wide. The 
lighthouse and adjoining build- 
ings are situated on a nine acre 
plot at the outermost end, while 
the remaining 20 acres are pri- 


vately owned. 


The boathouse and 


~ ———_- -—_ —___. 


purchase 
Maine was not yet a state, and a 
deed de- 
being 
County 
and Commonwealth 


landing! flashes every 60 seconds 
are located at the inland end of visible about 16 miles out to sca 


| light atop the. 





the island, and are connected 
with the lighthouse by a wooden 
boardwalk which is cstimated to 
be eight tenths of a mile long. It 
is about a ten-minute walk from 
cne end of the island to the other. 
Unusual Granite 

The lighthouse tower is of very 
unusual granite construction, 
partciularly the circular stone 
staircase leading to the top. It is 
completely without center sup- 
port, and is laid, stone on stene, 
supporting itself from the mas- 
Sive outside wall. 

The base of the tower is about 
27 feet above sea level, while the 
tower is about 
above the water line. 
50 stone steps lead to the 


75 feet 
Exactly 
top. 
Only recently the brilliance 
of the lighthouse was Increased 
from about 120,000 to 170,000 
candlepower by the installation 
of electric lighting. The light 
operates on a sequence of three 





TOWER ON 
STAGE IS. 


An Object of Constant Specula- 
tion to Down-River 
Visitors. 








Next to Wood Island lighthouse the 
most prominent objet that attracts 
the attention of the visitor to Old 


| Orchard beach is the tall, oonioal 
| rey stone tower which appoars to 


stand on the mainland at Biddeford 
Pool, but which really rises from the 


‘small rooky land-spit nearby called, 


Lea 


( 


/ 


Stage island. No other object that | 
strikes the eye is more inquired about 
and spoeulated upon, and none about 
which so little is really known. Who 
built it? and for what purpose? con- 
stitute a standing puzzle. The pre- 
vailing belief has been that it was 
some relio of antiquity, dating back 
into the dim ages fo far that its his- 
tory was unknown. The facts about 
it are as follows: 
In the spring of 


1825 the United 


States government contracted with | 
John Leavitt and | 
John Lowell, all of Portland, to erect ° 


Benjamin Bailey, 


on Stage island a column or monu- 
ment of undressed stone sixty feet 
high, the base diameter to be twenty 
feet and the top diameter four feeb, 


OS with a capstone of dressed granite; 


ii 
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‘the walls at the base to be four feet 
thiok, and two feet at the top; the 
column was to be covered with a coat- 
ing of tar one half way up and white- 
wash the remainder; the struoture to 
rest upon a foundation sunk in the 
ground as deep as necessary to make 
it seoure, no specified depth boeing 


\ given. 


Right bore comes in the rocord of a 
calamity whioh resulted in the instant 
death of ona of the contractors. 
When the monument had reached the 
height of 64 feet it suddenly settled 
‘and fell, instantly killing Jobn 
Lowell who, with several workmen, 
was at the top of the structure. An 


, ingufficient foundation was the cause. 


The two remaining contractors weut 
promptly to work rebuilding the 


AC’ monument, this time upon a founda- 


tion of solid rook. The price paid for 
the work was $1200, but inasmuch as 
the contractors were really obliged to 
jbuild two monuments, through no 
‘fault of their own, under the terms of 
itheir oontract, they . netitioned the 
‘government for additional compensa- 
tion The object sought by the gov- 
ernment by the erection of this 
beacon, was, apparently, to assist 
mariners in keeping the deep water 
passage in and out ot the Pool, as its 
position udmirably exables thom to 
do. 


{ 


! 


| 
| 


: wound 


and is, 


in clear weather. 

Yhe light is illumined by a 
common 500-watt bulb, which 
operates from regular  110-volt 
house current. The beam is 
focused through a set of three | 
wnses, which are are rotated. 
around the bulb by a_ hand- : 
clockwork mechanism. | 
The lenses must be covered with |! 
a canvas during the day to pre- } 
vent the rays of the sun from ! 
starting a fire. | 

Prior to the installation of | 
electricity, about three months | 
ago, the lighthouse was illu-! 
mined by a kerosene mantle! 
lamp which had to be lighted by | 
hand and filled daily. i 

Should the present light burn! 
out in the night, an automatic 
alarm sounds to wake the keep- 
er, but all other controls on the 
light and generating units are: 
operated manually, which means 
that somcone must still be on 
hand most of the time to keep 
the light in operation. 

Currently manning the light- 
house are David A. Katon, BM3, 
IJ. S. Coast Guard, and his wife, 
Clair, who is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rudoiphe Girouard, 23 
'Adams street. 

Married {n April 

The couple met locally soils | 
Keton was stationed at the 
Fletcher’s Nech lifeboat station, 
where he served a year and a 
half before being assigned to the 
lighthouse last July. The couple 
was married last April. Katon is 
originaliy from Dover-Foxcroft 
aud attended schools in Augusta 
before his enlistment. 

The Katons enjoy all the com- 
forts of a home on the mainland. 
Tnev live in a spacious, 
rcom house which is completely 
furnished by tie government and 
haated ky a coul-burning steam 
furnace in the basement. 

They have a television set and 
say the reception is better than 
in town. They are connected with 
the mainland by telephone, with 
extensions located at the house 
and at the boat landing. 

The sturdy, steel-covered tele- 
phone cable to ihe mainland can 
be seen at low tide near the boat 
Janding. Overhead wires lead 
from there to the house. 

; Life is never dull on the island, 
according to the Katons, who 








| Say there is always something to|. 


; be done. Mrs. Katon said that she 
; Was so busy last summer that she 
idicin’t even have a chance to ac- 
quire a suntan. Katon painted the 
,»house as a parl of his duties. 


nine- |i 





Both Mr. and Mrs’ Katon are 
‘enthusiastic in their liking for 
| the isolated life on the island. 


(Continued on Page Two) 
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‘deisel 


‘bayberry and juniper, 
“with scrub pines and 
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They live alone with only two 
small dogs, Sandy and Butch, for 
companionship. 

A bit of a farmer at heart, 
Katon keeps a half a dozen hens 
on the island for a supply of 
fresh eggs. They are housed in a 
ccop a few yards from the 
lighthouse. Katon said he plans 
to grow vegetables on the island 
next summer and has an= area 
all ready to plow for the purpose. 

Hunts And Fishes 

In his spare time, Katon likes! 
to hunt and fish, and has done a: 
lot of fishing near the island: 
during the warmer months. He 
said it is a great’ spot for duck’ 
hunting, too, and has shot his 
share this fall. 

_ Supplies are delivered to the 
island once a year, usually dur- 
ing the month of August. Coal 
arrives by shiy in burlap. bags, 
12 to 14 tons at a time. Two huge 
tanks near the lighthouse con- 
tain a year’s supply of fuel oil 
tor the kitchen range and the two 
generators which furnish 
electricity for the light and the 
house. . : 

An oil lire is floated ashore 
from atanker to fill the two 
tanks, which held about 4,275 
gallons of oil and take about six 
hours to fill. 

The only thing that’s not sup- 
plied by the government is 
groceries. When they took the 
assignment, the Katons were told 
they must keep a minimum two 
weeks’ supply of groceries on 
hand at all times in case they 
can’t get ashore in stormy 
wenther 

During fair 


weather Katon 


.gces ashore about every day to 


vick up: his mail and_ groceries. 
Fresh water is supplied by ‘a 
deen well located near the light- 
house, and is pumped _ inside 
through a modern plumbing 
system, complete with bath. 

In the basement under the 
heuse is a iavge cistern for 
emergency water shortage. The 
cistern holds water from the roof 


and eaves of the house, should 
the well run diy, which it has 


not done recently. 

He has to use his own judge- 
ment about the light on dark 
days. Katon said. Regulations 
call for the light to be on 15 
minutes before sunset and 15 
rainutes after sunrise, but’ there 
have been some dark mornings 
when he has had to leave it on as 
late as 9 o’clock. 

Rather than a fog horn, the 
station is equipped with a bell 
which sounds curing times of 
poor visibility.’ The © striking 
mechanism is a hand-wound 
clockwork powered by weights. 
It strikes once, then twice, at 
25 second intervals. 

Bell Cast In 1883 

The bell was cast in 1883 at the 
bell foundry of Henry McShane 
and company, Baltimore, Mary-. 
land. An older bell, bearing the! 
date, 1872, was once used on the} 
island and now stands idle at the! 
corner of the yard surrounding: 
the light. 

The shores of the island are! 
lined with cords and cords of} 
driftwood, but there is no place! 
in the keeper’s house to burn it. 
The only fireplace, located in the 
living room, is sealed up to pre- 
vent drafts during high winds. |! 

Among the dense, bushy; 
growth covering the island are! 
together , 
a few fir! 
and white birch trees. The ter-} 
rain of the land is rough and, 
rolling, with several ponds and: 
gullies. 

According to local historians, : 
the island has been the scene of 





more than 100 shipwrecks, a 
murder and a_ suicide, all’o?z 
which would make full length 


stories in themselves. | 
A well known landmark on the: 


‘coast of Maine, the Wood Island’ 


: lighthouse 


has weathered the 
storms and disasters of 150 years 
well, and appears ready for a 
century anda half more. 





Johnny (Journey) Cake Nourished! 
Maine Settlers on Their Travels 





Corn Carried in Pouch and Mixed With Snow or Wate: 
By Pioneers at Biddeford Pool, Now Exclusive 
Resort and Haven of Artists and Writers 


Ae UY: Hereld- Fribons—— Fe rabey- 
By Peter Faneuil 
BIDDEFORD POOL, Me. 
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IF TEEN miles beyond Portland lies Biddeford Pool, one of Maine's | 
2) exclusive summer resorts. It is here that many artists. including | 
James Montgomery Flagg. and writers pass their vacations. taking 
full advantage of the two-mile bathing beach. When these artistic and 
titerary folk are not working. they play tennis, golf, fish. hike and sail. 
Near by is the.thriving city of Biddeford, where about 2.000.000 yards of 


cotton cloth leave the mills weekly.@ —— 


Prior to 1718 the territory on both 
sides of the river was called Saco. 
Then the name was changed to Bid- 
deford after the custom then preva- 
lent of using the names of old Eng- 
lish towns for settlements in the new 
world. This name held until 1762, 
after which part of the plantation 
was called Pepperellborough. This, 
however. proved to. be such a 
tongue-twister that in 1805 the name 
again was changed to Saco, the 
Indian designation for the river. 

The word “pool” is a generic term 
and actually includes Fletcher's 
Neck and Winter Harbor. The for- 
mer is a long, narrow strip of land 
extending northeast and southwest 
some two or three miles. and on tne 
south it forms a sea wall, On the 
northerly side of this narrow strip 
is “the Pool” proper, a basin about 
a mile and a half in length and 
half a mile wide. with an outlet 
through “the Gut.’ 

According to historical records, 
“on one side of the Gut is the wharf 
of Captain Thomas Cutts. and on 
the other a high rocky band. 
Through this narrow aperture the 
water upon both the flood and ebb 
tide runs with almost frightful 
rapidity. Through this and into the 
Pool is often the resort of fisher- 
men in times of severe storm, where 
perfect safety is found from which 
ever quarter the wind may blow. 
. .. A considerable portion of the 
Neck is a barren heap of sand and 
loose. smooth stones. For cultiva- 
tion or any valuable purpose a thou- 
sand acres of it would probably be 
worth about as much as a like quan- 
tity of clear. blue sky.’ On the 
ocean side, however, is a beautiful 
hard beach. 


Four Years Before Plymouth 


This is one of the earliest settled 
parts of New England, being visited 
by Richard Vines and his men four 
years before the landing at Ply- 
mouth. Three explorers had been 
sent by Sir Ferdinand Gorges. ‘and 
after having explored the interior, 
to an extent not precisely known, 
they returned and spent the winter 
upon the Neck near the head of the 
Pool.” 

Then Vines went elsewhere, re- 
turning later to the Pool and _ be- 
ginning a settlement there. In 1644 
he was chosen Governor of the 
Province by the General Court. This 
settlement was never broken up or 
seriously interrupted. 

Among the early settlers on the 
Neck were the Husseys and the 
Bunkers. They were Quakers. “The 
first house to entertain visitors was 
the Mansion House, kept by Chris- 
topher Hussey sr. and his wife. Mrs. 
Hussey acled as landlady, and her 
pleasant, motherly. Quaker style will 
long be remembered by those who 
enjoyed her hospitality. The families 
of Peter Lawson and Alexander 
Wright were the first regular sum- 
mer boarders. One little incident is 
worth mentioning as typical of those 
days. The first year that Mr. Law- 
son stopped at the Mansion House. 
when he got ready to leave, he 
asked the landlady for his bill. She 
duly presented it, and after Mr. L. 
had looked it over he asked her if 
she had not made a mistake as he 
saw. by the figures. that he had only 
been charged one dollar and twenty- 
five cents a week. The landlady re- 
plied in her quaint Quaker man- 
ner. ‘If thee thinkest it 1s too much, 
thee may take off some!’” 

In 1837 Christopher Hussey jr. 
succeeded his mother and at once 
became a popular landlord, famil- 
jiarly known as “Uncle Chris.” Under 
an old Balm-of-Gilead tree that 
sheltered one side of the Inn persons 
were wont to convene for a chat, 
with the genial host. Sometimes 
guests strolled on the shores near by, 
gathering shells and mosses. or took 


an evening row to Wood Island. 


‘even Quaker temper, kind and oblig- 


Horse Shared Chowder k 
The Hussey house. which was balk 


WE 


{n. 1738, had an old-fashioned roof. 
As one visitor explains. ‘We found 
it crowded with excellent company. 
mostly from Massachusetts, and it! 
was only by dint of the mortgage 
growing out of our old acquaintance ! 


that we came in for a share of the} 
chowder. either first or second table, | 
as the case might be. and leave for | 
‘old Switch’—-a gray, wall-eyed horse 
—to stand behind the stable and eat 
—good provender. or fish bones or | 
clam shells according to his humor, ! 
for even he seemed to be aware that | 
we were on an excursicn of no or- | 
dinary character. As for a bed, it | 
was impossible to obtain one, as it | 
was at Bangor during the ‘land 
fever, when fifty cents was paid for 
leave to lean against a sign-post. We 
were happy to find a young Chris- } 
topher growing up there, who, by his | 


ing disposition and moderate charges, 
was preparing to fill the place of his | 
excellent grandfather.” 

A iitlle higher up on the Neck at | 
the mouth of the Pool, Captain} 
Thomas Cutts established himself, | 
erecting a house, large blocks of ! 
stores, and large and_ substantial 
wharves. The Captain was for many 
Years ‘“‘extensively engaged in com- 
merce, built a great number of ves- 
sels, some of them ships of immense 
size for that, day. for the European 
freighting business. He amassed a 
Jarge fortune thereby, but lost quite 
a little during the war of 1812 when 
his ships suffered on the seas.” 

One of the interesting characters 
was “Mother Fisher,” whose paint- 
ings at one time ornamented many 
houses here. “They were done in 
water colors and no. description 
could do them justice,” writes one 
of the cronies of those days. “We 
cannot pretend that she had the 
skill of Caprelli, who painted a bot- 
tle of spruce beer so naturally that 
the cork flew out before he had 
time to paint a string to tie it. But 
then. her trees. houses, fences, etc., 
if not so natural as they might have 
been. had the good quality of being 
stiff enough to resist. a hurricane— 
A consideration never overlooked by 





we Yankee farmers. Oh. how often 
in childhood have we viewed with 
admiration her stately rows of pop- 
lars, like a company of grenadiers, 
standing sentinels around a house 
combining every order of archi- 
tecture from the magnificent and 
beautiful Corinthian down to a 
Black Point goose pen.” ... 

A worthwhile house hereabouts 
was that occupied by Edmund Cof- 
fin. Tt was here that James Sullivan, 
later Governor of Massachusetts, 
lived before the Coffins took it over. 

A few rods off was the Cobb house. 
“It was erected about 1787 by 
Matthew Cobb, who here commenced } 
life and acquired much of thal great! 
fortune which he left at the time of 
his death.” Prentiss Mellen. chief 





‘justice of the Supreme Court of 
,Maine: George Thatcher the first 
‘Representative to Congress from 
‘Maine and later a justice of the Su- 


preme Court of Massachusetts; Jere- 
miah Hill and Samuel Pierson were 


other leading citizens of those days. 


Roads Went Over Hills 


Benjamin Nason also was an out- 
| standing settler. His house was on 
the crest of a hill. Commenting on 
| the ancestral propensity to Jay out 
; roads over high hills, an early writer 
|says: “If directness and shortening 
lof distances was their object, they 
jhad yet to learn that. generally. a 
‘line over a hill is as long as a hori- 
. zontal around its base. In going over 
‘the hill, therefore. they not only 
gained nothing in distance but lost 
immensely in the wear and tear of 
horse flesh and human patience. A 
road down upon the bank of the river 
would have avoided hills and fur- 
nished one of the most pleasant and 
picturesque rides in the town.” f 

Nearly opposite Ferry Place stood } 
a windmill, built for the grinding | 
of corn. “The precise difficulties we 
may have forgotten,” a record reads, 
“but believe that in the first place 
a gale of wind was required to set 
it in motion. and when once under 
way it went like lightning. not only 
grinding the corn, but its own stones 
and machinery as well.” 

Near the old burying ground was 
the house of Mr. Jones. who was 
long and lank with a wrinkled face, 
drumstick legs and a red worsted 
cap. ‘His wife confined herself to} 
her bed for a great number of years, 
an incurable hypochondriac. Never 
have we felt a stronger draught 
upon our pity than when she used 
to compel the old man to fill his 
pockets with stones and sit upon 
the margin of the pond night after 
night, tossing them in at frequent 
intervals, thereby keeping the frogs 
quiet and permitting her to sleep. 


In Days of Journey-Cake 


Fishing being one of the big in- 
dustries. it was but natural that 
fish should often be the “piece de 
resistance” at meal time. Pump- 
kins were also highly regarded as 
food, being made into sauces and 
pies. 

Johnny-cake, that other distinc- 
tively New England dish, was really 
journey-cake, so called from the 
fact that it was the mainstay of 
our ancestors when they went on 
long horseback trips. The Indian 
corn from which it was made was 
carried in a pouch and mixed. be- 
fore eating, with snow in winter 
and water in summer. 

Before leaving the pumpkin, how- 
ever, note should be made of its: 
sartorial function in those times, 
from which the epithet “pumopkin- 
head” was derived. The term is thus | 
explained: “It originated from the} 
blue laws. which enjoined every male 
to have his hair cut round by a cap. 
When caps were not to be had they 
substituted the hard shell of a 
pumpkin, which, being put on the; 
head every Saturday, the hair is 
cul, by the shell all around the head. 
Whatever religious virtue is supposed 
to be derived from this custom ... 
there was much prudence in it. 
First. it prevents the hair from 
snarling; secondly. it saves the use 
of combs, bags and ribbons; thirdly, 
the hair cannot incommode the eyes 
by falling over them, and fourthly, 
such persons as have lost their ears 
for heresy. and other wickedness, 
cannot conceal their misfortune and 
disgrace.” 

Table manners naturally were 
|primitive for the most part. In a 
llittle book compiled by Eleazar 
!Moody, schoolmaster. arc rules for 
| the conduct of children. At no time 
might a child approach its parents 
, without a bow; and every child was 
expected to bear the reproach of 
parents. “without murmuring or sul- 
lenness. even when such reproofs or 
‘corrections be causeless or unde- 
i served.” 

To brew delectable drinks, to read | 
-and to sew were the principal accom- 
‘plishments of women at Biddeford 
and the Pool. Writing was long held 

to be a work of supererogation. 
Scarcely one woman in a dozen 
could write in 1700, and of those 
whose names appear in the recorded ! 
deeds of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury less than 40 per cent signed 
except by use of a mark. | 

The prevailing color of houses was 
‘yellow or red, and until the nine- 
teenth century there were no blinds. | 
Wooden shutters inside were com- 
mon, a survival of the days when, | 
because of the fear of Indians. heavy | 
wooden doors were in every home, 
ready to be swung across the win- 
dows and used as a barricade. In 
the more elegant houses walls were 
hung with landscape paper. but in 
humbler dwellings the walls, like the 
floors, were bare. The latter were 
frequently painted yellow. and in 
a seaboard town like the Pool, 
sprinkled with white sea sand swept 
into fanciful patterns. 

In the Biddeford of today tour- 
ists are cared for at’ The Thacher, 
| where Mr. P. H. Bridger presides. 
) and at the Pool, the Ocean View 
/ Hotel, with Mr. H. D. Evans in 

| charge, 1s the leading hostelry. 
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Last “ week~the “McArthur had becn built and Biddeford 
‘library’ made available the un- | became a city. . z 
one ranger oid oe Finds Work In Brickyard. 
onewall Jackson: an homas The 19-yez old | 
Potts.of Biddeford. But theré|Wwork in bial ee | 
was not space then to point out’) Nathaniel Kimball which, was 
-that-the-fine-service-rendered-our-}then-located-on-Elm—street-(Elm- 
country by Thomas~ Potts was | was then called Main. The brick- 
the more. significant because he | yard wasa_ busy place;.bricks 
chad been born in England. He.|were in great demand. From 


\ 
| 
> 
t 
| 
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was brought to America at eight; 
when he volunteered, at the call 
of Abraham Lincoln, he was only 
19 but no longer English. In that 
eleven years he had become 
American, an American through 
and through as his record shows. 
And _that_ has__been the great 
miracle of America in the last 
300 years, the way that men of 
many diverse lands and_ bloods 
have come and been inspired by 
what we call the American spirit. 
And we whose ancestors for four 
and _six and eight generations 
have all been born in America 



















to spend the 





ISRAEL SHEVENELLE: ° 


1845 to 1849 inore than 40,000,000 
bricks were used in- the erection 
of the mills, the boarding houses 
and the Thacher hotel (then call- 
ed the Biddeford House). Labor 
was scarce and wages high, 
those-days: Young Shevénell was 
ed to find hi 


for 


himself_earning 





$8'a week (as much as he could 
have made in a month, 
ada) and by fall . he was _abic to: 
save $50, which seemed a_ small 
fortune. 


in Can- 


He Walked Back To Canada 
winter and to 


hew-—his—parents—this—ne~— 





-should-never forget that from 
‘the days of the Mayflower Pil- 
-srims-(who-were-all,—naturall 
foreign-born) down to the pres- 
ent, the American ~ spirit has 
been made and prized,and mold- 
ed by mcn of emigrant blood. 
Only the Indians can call them- 
selves, accurately, native-Ameri- 
‘can. But the Indians did not 
build America. 

Came to Biddeford at 19. 





It is therefore most fitting that ; 
we re- | 
call the story of Israel Shevencell. | 


in this American Month 


It is as remarkable,a_ story as 
anything in the history of Bidde-, 
ford: ~Born-in-1826; “in, French 
_Canada,..near-Shertsrooke,. Prov 
ince of. Quebec, Israel Shevenell 
_was a sturdy. lad of 19 when he 
| first journeyed to. Biddeford, He 
was a genuine ° pioneer; is 
traveling was that of pionecr- 







Shank’s Mare and he came from 
Sherbrooke by way of the White 
Mountains. It_was:in April, just 
95 years ago; yoting Shevenell 
found the mountain snows four 





Saco. valley he found that the 

spring thaws had made the mud, 

as he put it, “ten feet deep.” - 
+ He Traveled Alone. 


He said that he was nearly 
two weeks making that. hard 
journey..on foot. And when he 
got to Biddeford he found it the 
busiest place he had ever seen; 
‘it was probably the busiest, most 
fiustling, litti€é"vowWn Th the whole 
of northern New England. 
1845, the year Israel Shevencll 
arrived, Biddeford was ‘literally 


town as we think of in Western 
pioneer days. Five years’ before 





2,500 people in Biddeford; five 
years after he came there were 


1 6,000. f industrial develop- 
|ment @Bat transformed Bidde- 
| ford. just beginning. Bidde- 
‘ford's. first cotton mill (the 


‘Lacoriia Number 1) did not go 
pe pee until two months 
after Shevenell’s arrival, and he 
was here 10 years before all of 
the Laconia and Pepperellmills 























~- Young Israel 
hts" people—~how™ 





of that growth. In the four years 





Wy - 
roads to Canada; he _ travelléd:; 






feet deopy when he fought past” 
the mountains and gdt_into.the- 



















In, 
-a~ boomtown; almost~such"—a- 


Shevenell came there were only 


_Abraham Lincoln. 


wealth; the following spring h: 


nce more. made-thetong-journey— 


ingness madé him welcome again 
in the Kimball brickyard. He 
saved more money, sent it to his 
family and they came on—father, 
mother, sisters and brothers—the 
first family group to .come from 
French Canada to stay. The 


journey of that family was itself 


asmall epic; it reminds us of 
the stories of covered wagon 
days. There were still no rail- 
roads. The Shevencells travelled | 


jn__a_—one-horse,-. -two-wheeled~ 


cart from Canada to Biddeford. 


“The journey took them seven 





oe 
Was A Booster For Biddeford. ~ 
roudly showed 


growing. He felt, arid was, a part 





houses were built in Biddeford 
(an average of 12 a month!) and 
more than’ 20 new streets were 

;-“Fhe— town’s——first-high- 
school (the present Washington 


-street-school)---was- built—then,- 


and_ forty. years. later. Israel 
Shevenell’s son attended that 
school and was the first descend-- 
ant of the early French settlers 
to graduate in a Biddeford high 
school class. Israel lived to see |. 
that graduation; indeed, his fine 
stalwart figure is still _remem- 
bered as in 1905, when ‘iddeford 
celebrated its 50th armniversary 

(as accity), he marched in the 
parade with’ spécial honor AS one. 
of the few survivors . of the year 
1855 when Biddeford secured its t 
city charter. At his death in 1912, 
at the age of 86 and after living 
“67 years in Biddeford, “he was” 
affectionately known as Bidde- 
ford’s “grand old man,” and 
everywhere respected-~—and- 
esteemed. He was a_ genuine 
pioneer, a genuine builder of our. 
city, a thoroughly mien Amer- 
ican. 

-And of his whole life the 
thing of which Israel Shevenell 
was most.proud, was that (when. 
he had. become an- American- 
citizen by law, as well as” by 
spirit) his first vote was cast for. 
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BOWERY'S MR. ZERO 
[S DEAD HERE AT 66 


Former U. $. Consul Gave Up 
Successful Business Career 
to Befriend the Poor 


WORKED FOR WORLD PEACE 





Auctioned Off War Veterans 
Seeking Jobs, Established 
Shelters for Them 


Urbain J. Ledoux, brawny gray- 
eyed mystic and idealist who was 
the Bowery’s Mr. Zero for the last 
twenty years, died late Tuesday 
night in French Hospital. He had 
spent the best years of his life serv- 
ing the city’s ragtag and bobtail, 
ignoring an ailment that slowly 
sapped his great strength. 

Some deep religious instinct sent 
Urbain Ledoux among the poor and 
the disinherited along the streets 
of forgotten men. He used to say 
he was inspired by the Sermon on 
the Mount, but sometimes he would 
explain his HNfework in vague and 
deeply mystic terms. 

He was the son of Joseph and 
Octavie Ledoux. They were poor. 
When they were newly married 
they worked in the cotton mills in 
Baltic, Conn., but they made little 
headway there. They went back to 
St. Helene Bogot, P. Q., and there 
Urbain, their first child, was born, 
Aug. 13, 1874. 

Urbain was still a baby when 
they returned to the United States, 
this time in Biddeford, Me. Later 
he studied at the college of St. Ma- 
rie Monoir in Quebec; still later at 
the college of the Marist Fathers 
in Van Buren, Me. 

At 21 he was appointed to the 
United States consulate at Three 
Rivers, P. Q. He married Carme- 
line Painchaud of Biddeford. They 
had three children—Norman, Yvette 
and Lucile, all living. 

After seven years at Three Riv- 
ers, Ledoux was appointed com- 
mercial consul at Bordeaux, but 
was sent instead to a similar post 
at Prague. He was noted there for 
having introduced the first file 
index system Prague had ever seen. 

Eventually, he was ordered to 
Santos, Brazil. He abruptly de- 
cided to leave the government serv- 
ice. He became an executive for 
a firm producing denatured alco- 
hol. He was the first, his family 
says, to import canned heat from 
Europe. 


Went to The Hague 


About this time he began to 
preach the universal brotherhood of 
man. He worked for world peace; 
went to The Hague as a United 
States delegate and was associated 
with the Ginn World Peace Foun- 
dation. He dreamed of establishing 
a great international city. 

When the Ford Peace Ship sailed 
from New York, Urbain Ledoux 
tried to board it, a few minutes 
after it had left the dock. He 
plunged into the river and was over- 
taking it when a ferry crew, think- 
ing he was drowning, fished him 
out. 

Jn 1917, Ledoux’s vision had taken 
shape. He worked for the Govern- 
ment War Camp Community Serv- 
ice, helping to feed and shelter 
transient soldiers. Through all this 
he remained Urbain Ledoux. 

After the war he took up the cause 
of jobless soldiers. He opened the 
old Fleischman Bakery in Broad- 
way near Grace Church and fed and 
sheltered them. He worked at odd 
jobs himself to raise funds, but got 
some donations. 
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“In January, 1991, he led a ragged 


delegation into Trinity Church in 
silent appeal for aid. In September 
of that year he moved to Boston. 
Reporters, impressed by his earnest 
desire to help, said, ‘‘You must 
learn to dramatize your cause.’’ 

Ledoux hit on the idea of selling 
the jobless soldiers at auction. He 
would set a veteran up on the block, 
“Here is an ex-soldier,’’ he would 
say. “le was with the Sixth 
Marines in France. He was wound- 
ed. He is a carpenter. Who will 
bid?” 

The auction won country-wide at- 
tention. Later, Ledoux tried to 
auction more soldiers in Bryant 
Park in Manhattan, but the police 
stood him off. They were interested, 
though, and helped him. He opened 
quarters on and near the Bowery to 
feed and shelter the homeless. 


Urged Peace Ideas in Capital 


When the nations met at the 
Washington Peace Conference in 


|1922 Urbain Ledoux went to the 


capital to urge his peace ideas on 
them. He paraded before their 
meeting place with a lighted lan- 
tern at noontide. ‘‘I seek a Chris- 
tian among the delegates,’’ he ex- 
plained. 

He took to freight rods and 
studied the migratory worker all 
over the United States. He slept in 
the parks sometimes, like the men 
he served. Illness seized him, but 
he ignored it. 

He lived to see good fruit from 
his labors. One young bum, whom 
he picked up in the Bowery, is a 
portrait painter today with a pent- 
house in Park Avenue; another is 
a well-known attorney In Man- 
hattan. 

The advent of the New Deal ended 
Urbain Ledoux’s labors. Men who 
had swarmed to his ‘‘tubs’’ for hot 
coffee and unbuttered bread found 
they could do better on government 
relief, a plan he had always urged. 
Mr. Zero became Urbain Ledoux 
again. 

In 1930 he had married Miss Mary 
W. Hall, who had played Shake- 
spearean roles with Walter Hamp- 
den, Five years later he took her 
to South America, where he wrote 
and directed two motion pictures— 
Spanish talkies—built around his 
dream of universal peace and broth- 
erhood. 

The body will lie in state in the 
Andrews Funeral Parlor at 143 East 
Twenty-ninth Street through Sun- 
day afternoon. Burial will be in 
Biddeford. 
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| ee which is still active today. 


‘Mr. Zero’ 


spent life 
aiding poor 
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Urbain J. Ledoux, the Mr. Zero 





ceeded 10 camp in the churches, 
notably the Camp Memorial Church, 
Chrystie and Delancey Streets. i 

Among the most lasting and suc- 


By SID LEAVITT Of Depression Fame, Dies at OG | cessful of his projects were his five- 
York County Bureau : é at. 33 St. Mark's Place; the Old 


Ever hear of Mr. Zero? Probably not. But 
Mr. Zero, a self-deprecating nickname not at 
all descriptive of the man, was one of Bidde- 
ford’s most widely known adopted sons when 
he was in the heyday of his unusual career 
four decades ago. 

He was known to gov- 
ernments in-both hemi- 
spheres of the world as a 
U.S. consul and success- 
ful businessman. More 
important to him, he was 
known to countless bums 
and down-and-outers on 
New York’s Bowery 
whom he joined and 
helped during the Great 
Depression. 

The life and death of , 
Urbain J. Ledoux, who 
chose to become Mr. 
Zero in his later years, 
were brought to the Press 
Herald’s attention. by 
Narcisse Poissant, a Biddeford retiree with a 
longtime interest in local history. 





Ledoux 


Friend of Poor Will Lie in 
| o 

State; Daughter Comes 
From France, Teo Late 


Urbain J. Ledoux, who became a 
celebrity as Mr. Zero, the “shepherd 
of the jobless” in the post-war andl 
depression years, died al ll p., m. 
Tuesday in French Hospital. 324 
West Thirtieth Strect, after a year’s 
ulness. He was sixty-six years old. 

Mr. Lecioux died a few hours after 
his daughter. Mrs. Yvette Ledoux 
Malkine, painter and wife of a sol- 
dicr in the Frenci Army, had ar- 
rived {rom Europe on the American 
Export liner Excalibur, bringing a 
report that her husband had escaped 
from a Nazi prison camp. Mrs. Mal- 
kine, who had not known of her 
father's illness, was unable to reach 
the hospital before he died, Mr, 
Ledoux entered the hospital five 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Ledoux's family arranged yes- 
terday to have him remain in the 
Joseph E. Andrews funeral chapel, 
143 East Twenty-ninth Street, until 
Saturday, so that the thousands of 
unfortunates he befriended migh: 
pay their last resnects to Mr. Zero. 
Because no requicm masses may be 
celebrateci during the later part of 
Holy Weck, beginning today, a priest 
from St. Stephen's Roman Catholic 
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Urbain J. Ledoux 





and then replied: “I am nothting to 
you, but. bread and water, You were 
athirst and I gave you to drink. You 


Bucks and Lame Ducks Club at 3 
Pell Street, and The Growlers, a 
near-beer saloon he opened at 20 
St. Mark's Place. 

What prompted his career was 
never made clear. Although Mr. Le- 
doux frequently quoted the tenets 
of the Bahia Fellowship as his in- 
spiration, his sister, Mrs. Aurise 
Leonard, of Old Orchard( Me., said 
yesterday that he was born, lived 
and died a Roman Catholic. 

Mr. Ledoux, a native of Ste. Helene, 
Quebec, was taken to Biddeford, Me., 
by his parents when he was cigh- 
teen months old. After aiding in the 
“Free Silver” campaign of 1896, he 
was appointed a member of the con- 
sular service at the age of twenty- 
one by President McKinley, He re- 
mained in the service for cleven 
years, serving in Canada and in 
Prague, then part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. He treasured 
numerous commendations, one from 
Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, 
for his work. 

Survivors, besides his datghter and 
sister,are his second wife, Mrs. Mary 
Hall Ledoux, former leading lady for 
Walter Hampden,‘whom he married 
in 1930; another daughter, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Bradshaw, of Montreal; a son, 
Norman Ledoux, of New York; an- 
other sister, Miss Josephine Ledoux, 
of Old Orchard Beach, and two 


Ledoux’s sphere of influence went far Church, 144 East Twenty-ninth were hunery and I gave you to eat.| prandchildren. 
b h 1 Street, will offer prayers at the That's all. : : oo Sel 
eyond the local realm. chapel for ine repose of Mr.| A qnick-willed Irishman rejoined: 


e was born in St. Helene Bogot, Quebec, 
but his parents soon moved to Biddeford, and 
he maintained lifelong ties with the city, es- 
pecially through his wife. Carmeline Pain- 
chaud was a descendant of Pierre Painchaud, | 
founder of the well-known Biddeford march- | 


doux lived 66 years, a life which alter- | 





Ledoux’s soul. 

A requiem mass will be celebrated 
for Mr. Ledoux on Monday in the 
Roman Catholic Chureh of the 
Blesscd Sacrament, 150 West Sev- 
enty-first Street, which is near his 
home, 153 West Seventy-fourth 
Street. Mr. Ledoux will be buried 
in the family plot in Biddeford, Me. 
. Campaigned Many Years 

Mr. Zero was an embattled, enig- 


Some editorial 
his motives, labeling him a char- 
latan, an agitator, and “a persist- 
ent 
business of making misery theatri- 
cal.” Until Thanksgiving, 1932, how- 
ever, when the jobless encamped in 


“I've got your number. Why, you're 
zero. That's nothing.” 

He was Mr. Zero from then on. 
writers questioned 


showman” who was “in the 


their “city” on the East River at 


nated between heady success in the temporal matic figure who emerged’ full-|Tenth Street rejected his annual 
world and self-deprivation brought about by fledged into the public ken when the|!reat of mulligan stew, Mr. Zero 
breadlines of jobless ex-service men|fetained the loyalty and affection 


a deep sense of religion. 
After his death just 44 years ago last 

month, the New York Times in an obituary 

saved by Poissant described Ledoux as a_ 


began to form at the end of the 
first World War. He continued his 
spectacular one-man crusade for the 
/“shorn Jambs” and the “down and 
outers” for nearly a quarter of a 





of the unfortunate whom he aided. 


His publicizecl career as a “social 


engineer” began in carnest on April 
2, 
opera. 





1919, 
singer, an artist and a domes- 


when with the aid of an 





YQ | “brawny, gray-eyed mystic and idealist ... century, until the depression welfare|tic scientist who withheld thelr 
c. | who spent the best years of his life serving i Hage tate of the New Deal began|names, he ladled out oalmeal and 

é to function. soup to “New York's newest and 
oS | the city’s ragtag.” Mr. Ledoux began his odd career) lengest bread Jine” at, 44 Bowery 





As a young man, Ledoux studied at the col- | 
lege of St. Marie Monoir in Quebec, {hen on | 
this side of the border at the collegeof the | 
Marist Fathers in Van Buren. At 21, he was | 
named a U.S. consul at Trois Rivieres near | 
Quebec City. 

His career with the U.S. consulate later 
took him to France, Czechoslovakia and 
Brazil. After deciding to leave government 
service, Ledoux became an executive with a 


on Dee; 4, 1915, when Henry Ford's 
peace ship sct sail on its futile 
mission. A man elbowed his way 
through the crowd on the pier, tore 
off his coat and vest and plunged 
into the chill waters. “They can’t 
leave me behind”, he shouted as he 
was buffeted about amid the white- 
caps. 

Pulled ashore, he explained: “By 
accident of birth my name is Zero. 
And don’t think I was trying to 
reach that ship. I was swimming to 
jreach public opinion. War must 


and 203 East Ninth Street. Of the 
800 persons in the Jine, 10 per cent 


were discharged soldicrs anc 80 per 


cent discharged workers in war in- 


dustrics. 
Started Restaurant 
He fed and got jobs for the vic- 


tims of the war at his “Stepping 
Stone,’ as he ‘called the feeding sta- 
tion, and soon supplemented it with 
the ‘“Anti-Profitetering Restaurant” 
at 61 Third Avenue. 


His career reached a climax on 











alate that manufactured denatured alco- 
‘| hol. 

He was fond of saying that he was the first 
to import canned heat from Europe. 

About this time, as tragedy of World War I 
«</ was coming to an end, Ledoux was beginning 


Boston Common on Sept. 10, 1921, 
when he conducted a “slave mar- 
ket” af, which members of the job- 
less army were “sold” to the highest 
bidder. When he attempted to dup- 
licate the stunt in New York the 
20,000 persons who gathered in front 
of the Public Library and in Bryant 


cease.” 

,. From that day on, the name of 

Mr. Zero was a frequent one in the 

public prints. It was for his unique 

brand of philanthropy; however. 

that Mr. Ledoux became famous. 
Acquired Name on Bowery 





to think more deeply about the universal 
brotherhood of man. He went to The Hague in 


Doing the same in Boston in the early 
1920s, Ledoux struck upon a way to drama- 
tize the plight of unemployed veterans: He 
held “auctions” at which he would offer the 
-hapless ex-soldiers according to their prewar 
professions. 

“Here is an ex-soldier who was with the 
Sixth Marines in France and was wounded,” 
Ledoux would say. “He is a carpenter. Who 
will bid?” 

The auctions gained national attention for 
Ledoux and his cause. 

Later, he opened quarters on the Bowery to 
feed and shelter the homeless, an effort he 
continued despite a debilitating illness of his 
own. 

When a world peace conference convened 
in Washington during the 1920s, Ledoux 
went to the capital to urge his peace ideas on 
the delegates. He was quoted by newspapers 
of the day as saying, “I seek a Christian 
among the delegates.” 

During the later years of the depression, he 
rode freight trains and befriended hoboes, | 
many of them unemployed migrant workers. | 

Ledoux’s crusades for the poor ended with 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. Men who swarmed to 
him for hot coffee and unbuttered bread | 
found they could do better on government | 
relief, a plan he had always urged. | 


| 


According to the story he himself 
told, Mr. Ledoux acquired his sobri- 











Park were dispersed by the police. 


He conducted “slave markets” here 





ro) " A quel on the Bowery, where he fed} later on a smaller scale. 
raw Belgium as a U.S. delegate to a group trying the hungry and succored the needy.| He tn get line — of the 
to establish the League of Nations, an unsuc- OIG ig reeiilenis of his hand-| city, although at various times Mr. 
* . outs demanded to know who he was.| Zero and his ragged followers en- 
cessful precursor to the United Nations. Mr. Ledoux, desiring to conceal! joyed the hospitality of some of the 
_ During the final year of the war, Ledoux his identity, sought for an answer! more indulgent ministers and pro-i 
. also turned his attention to feeding and shel- . = ~~ 
, tering transient soldiers. Back in New York, | 
_~, he opened a bakery on Broadway and began — 
(—.. to feed and lobby for jobless ex-soldiers. 


Then it was off to South America to direct | 
movies in Spanish, some of the first talkies in i 


that lan 


ag 1 gee and brotherhood. 
er his death, Ledoux’s bod - 
—_ bs Biddeford. insta 
is death drew the same attention from 
the New York Times as that of any interna- 
tional ambassador — except that the Times 
accorded him the nickname in which he had 
taken such great pride, Mr. Zero. 


age, that promoted his dreams of 


The nickname told everything about 


Ledoux: He purposely chose to be as 
nameless and faceless as the tattered legions 
whose cause he embraced so personally. 


A Times obituary writer summed up Le- 


doux’s life this way: 


“Some deep religious instinct sent Urbain : 


Ledoux among the poor and the disinherited 


along the streets of forgotten men.” 











In Motion Picture 


Charley S 


The 
w who fakes in a show tonight, will 
a comfortably — ctushioned 

A witness at least one full 
length story ov the screen and 
won't have any qual bout the 
theater catching fire. We see noth- 
Ing unusual about this, but if the 
theater addict of 40 ancl 50 years 
ago were told of sueh goings-on, 
he would have quitekly declared 


Biddeford — theater-voer, , 

























this impossible. He was accus- 
tomed to uncushioned, folding 
seats observing short storyless 
scenes, taking an occasional the- 
ater fire for granted and many 
other characteristies as of the 
cinema's formative stage. 

Many remember the — brief, 
jerky skits of former days; the 
train coming head-on into a 
frightened audience, a huge ocean 
wave breaking in your face, 
burning buildings, firemen mak- 
ing rescues and countless other 
spotty scenes. And these served 
only as fillers for the — interims 
between the acts of plays and 
vaudeville performanees, or to 
illustrate songs which were sung 
upon the stage. 

The moving picture was invent- 
ed only about 50 vears ago and 
for the next 10 or 12 years they 
were a great novelty. People 
flocked to see them simply — be- 
cause “they moved.” “They tell 
a story,” was not to come until a 
while Jater AO French magicic 
named Ceorge Melie, finally gei 
| the idea of impregnating the mov- 
ing picture with a story. This was 
the idea that saved the industry 
from extinetion, 

The first complete moving pic- 
ture show in DBiiddelord, minus 
plays or any other sort of en- 
tertainment, was) shown by 
Charles Seymour in 1902, ane the 
story idea had not yet been de- 
veloped in this seetion. Seymour, 
now living in quiet retirement at 
67 Adams street, was the pio- 
necr of the industry in this vicin- 
lity. 

When others thought they saw 
the ullimate collapse of the tn 
dustry, he saw a future for the 
moving pielure and hack the nerve 
and the ambition lo go ahead ane 
prove the soundness of his con- 
tention. 

Biddeford’s movie mogul start- 
ed his career doing what he call- 
ed “road work.” He was a mem- 
ber of the old repertory compa- 
nies, performing the dual roll of 
actor and moving picture oper- 
or. 

Although he was born and ra‘s- 
ed in this city, Seymour has play- 
ed in cities and towns all over 
the East, New England, Canada 
jand the;Miiddle West. His trips 
genérally: “took -six' -weeks ‘each 















rand: between jaunts: he’ appeared | 


in Biiddeford and vicinity. 

‘For a:time he was a member of 
the Gertrude Roberts show and 
later worked for the Frank Caar- 
penter Dramatic company. ‘Lhe 
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Reproduced — from Biiddeford 


Journal Piles 


latter had a traveling st of 20 
[persons and carricd a carload of 
equipment. Besides being ac tor 
and moving picture operator 
mour was the troop electri 
and general mechanical impres- 
sario. Tle often stood in the midst 
of the unwinding film but never 
in his long career did the delieate 
tape cateh on fire. 

The first moving picture: show 
in Biddeford was shown in Na- 
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tional hall af the corner of Elm 


Seymour Pionecy 


lot of nerve in the earthy cays of 


fil career. Phe | 
wn toe ally 


his ackventurotes 
movie shy 
aber 1, 
Mr. Seyines flop 
that day foe (he ox 
of distributing i 

tising the di é 
that this iy ae 
il nines ine ste ta took | 
atit from the jight of tie pr 
day. 

Prices in’ the oaris 
610, 8.20 and $30. Towenty 

the price piel foe thre i 
floor and oO cents wes the tec 
paid for a coveted batsons: py 

As the h ly initlanb le 
of those da sorun oll the reel 
into a barre) or ote fhe floor, 
heater fires were frequent cae 
often catastrophic. ‘Vo athe the 
public fear of such inekdents mov- 
ing *piclure advertisements from 
904 and afic rds often carried 
special notices toa the cileect that 
the machines had heen taspected 
oy a quealified authority and 
declared fireproof, 
winding equipment has practical 
y climinated this haven. 

When Mr. TN conileted 
his “road wo his) first aana- 
gorial post was at the local Oy- 
era JFouse working for its own. 
ers, Fred Yates and Jin Randett. 
The only other theater in town al 
the time was Paul Keats’ 
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SPRETALS , 
Sacred Coawert. 
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hall Phe Jatter wasn 
Howard Atkinson of 
sion was only a nicke 
first so-called 
these parts. 





rugged by 
to. Adinis- 
tnd was the 
“Nickelodian” int 








Among the me moritl Te shows of H 


the day Were “fieht Bells? 

“Comin Thru Une Rn “A 'Prip 
to the Moon,” “Phe “Greul Prain 
Robbery,’ “Phe Amevriena Pire- 
man,” “Cinderedla’ and others of 
their ilk. 

Seymour has offen shown 
derelhy” which was one of the 
carliosl wellebnowt aiavtae pies 
tures and owas) the. first story 
pieture to come over frond France. 
It was this show that. sturtesd 
Americans thinking about the 
moving pieture in terms of serious 
entertaininent and not merely for 
t“between-the-halve 

Edwin S. Porter, ¢ 
Thomas A. Edison, (he fipst 
man in this country to conceive 
the idea of telling a story jaa 
moving picture, and Seymour bus 
played many of his productions. 
David Griffiths was another great 
pioneer in the field and was a 
well-known figure during. Sey- 
mour’s pioneering days. in “the lo- 
cal area. 

One.reason why, the, first shots 
around’ here were unawle fo tell 
much of a story was the fact that 
the reels of film were very short. 
Today the reel nuit is 1,000 feet 
but back in 1900 and years after, 
the reel lengths ranged from 25 to 

5 feet, the latter being: an un- 
usually Jengthy production. 

Plenty of adventure was ‘k- 
ed into the old “road day of 
Charles Seymour, the days he us- 
ed to dash about the country act- 
ing, operating and rendering the 
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ant to 








Iservices of an electrical expert. 


Vhe latter problem alone 
be enough to drive si ii 
ater manager to dis 
machine demanded 400 lo 
peres and he arrived in 
towns where the 
capable of oniy 
had to make the 
ments and alwe 
climbing and trans? 


would 
ern the- 
ion. Elis 
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ing. tn all this he neve ad fe 
misfortiine to set on tewn javild 
ing or Granve ball aii 

He'd strike one hi vith 


ernating curran 
stop the only 
would be dir 
headaches for any man, 
didn’t know — his 
wouldn't have any. Phe me t 
erator had to be a “candy kid? in 
those days, says M: vine nin, 

Often he got off | radnioak & 
p.m. and hac to start yedlurled 
show at 8:15, do all the i 
make other nee Peper 
tions. But he recalls tat the show 
always started on time. 





and if he 
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Modern res | 


National i lispliay 


‘AD ame i 


s. Te} 
et jurnt= | 
Own pa j 


in the place 
hiss drowned Betas ‘ines 
Paoetlier. Mir. : 

[dies Latestied geht baelk at “his 
ko friends and: stecessfully and 
ie afeiy condi: tod his Houlton the- 
|" 
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sin one 
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ver until bis retirement. 

(deford’s picture pioneer still 
Voers the rieh lore of thase 
Snentionedk previous- 
i cecan wave that 
in the face of the 
v thriller. 

















says Mr. Sey- 
Theaters were then equipped 
the oid wooden folding 





Dring the most exciting 
vaeoof the breathless wit- 

fostrerin way forward 
oblivieus of their 
tm one every now 
© the show an oc- 
hh aisily to the 








first 
- Ste had a rabid 
ack, New Bruns- 
Giot occupant of the 
vmaur says he was 
ancl would cheer 
boo the villain and 
verbal comments 
hevil the pieture. If the hero 
las difiienty in finding the 
his friend in the front row 
s the informant in no 
nner According to 
{his was the first 
that ever happened, 
as long before 1928. . 
rmember of a troop of 


Heo aico remembers the 
“toiking” nici 
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Ane 00 
Lie here on. 


meet ph de 








ins pict 
and that. 











that came te the Opera 
nel pit on one of Shakes- 
! {aries actors 


plays. the 
ysue that was dis- 
linctly trish. Tl might have seem- 
ed a bit weird to some of the dra- 
matic connoisscurs in the audi- 
ence, but to Bill O’Brien, former 
Diddeford city marshal and the 
manager of the Opera House, it 
the best Shakespearean at- 
tomnl he over witnessed. 

Mi Seymour says that bootleg- 
eine pielures we 
renee in the 




















carly days of the 
20th century. A man would at- 
tend a prise fight where cameras 
were forbidden, take a few “sam- 
ple” shots with a concealed cam- 
ers and return to his studio. Here 
a couple of men would imperson- 
ate the wrestlers or fighters and 
the public would subsequently go 
lo the theater to see what they 
thought 4 a complete blow by 
blow or vrunt by grunt depiction. 

Besides his moving picture ac- 
tivities, Seymour once pro- 
Moted prize Gehts. managed fight- 
























evs and prorated the first polo 
james that were seen in Bidde- 
| fore. 


The neorest Seymour ever came 
fo having areal Gre was ia Nova 
Seotin. He and Mrs. Seymour and 
another couple composed — the 
jtroop. sll of them actors exeept 

e mour. The shows were 
perven doa darge tent and a com- 
plete change of programme was 
given to ihe audience every night. 
Ove nivhl he was in his little tent 
and a eust of wind brought the 
hage tent to the ground. It smoth- 
ered two kerosene lumps, the cov- 
ted mavie projector and the two 
lacie 

bi aifer escaped all right and 
saggested they cut the tent to get 
Hthe lamps out before a general 
leant tration resulted, But Sey- 
metur didi want to ruin the tent, 
one hives onough ta seat 1,000 peo- 
shes Lanne y and miraculously the 
hot air from ihe kerosene lamps 
buoyed up the big tent ike hot 
aivina balloon and kept the can- 










































heovesiilt wees that the projector 


qvris dented but slightly, the tent 
win (he two ladies were unscath- 


ed, there was no fire and Sey- 
motes record was still clean. 
tye Seymour still has the ma- 
chine with which he used to give 
performances in 1900 and says 
{hat the difference between that 
nit and the machines used today 
is as ereat as the “difference be- 
bween an iuitomobile and a wheel- 
barréw.”’ 4 
The September,. 1905. ne ab 
the Biddeford Daily Sere 
lished .the followingysp asin th 
remark: “Tt is’ euident: thats) 
public here (Biddeford) has “ 
its interest in motion pictures. 
They are very popular when used 
between the acts of plays, but 
when served in entirety have lost 
Htheir charis.” Jt took a pioneer 
like Charles Seymour to realize 
there was a future for the motion 
hhichiee in Biddeford, that there 
a future for the motion pie- 
in gen . and this enter- 
prising’ iti-vear-old native can 
truly be called the father of the 
metion picture in this vicinity. 















NOTE: An interesting study of 
the molion picture in Biddeford is 
[toy on 
lroom oof the 
Phe first 


display in the reading 
NicArthur library. 
newspaper advertise- 
be seen there and the 
sits a brief history of 
iclare here. ‘The first 
chine, used by 
Seymour, can also be 
















Old) Orchard pier ow also 








among Mr. Sey 
ture peregprinations. ' 
year 1902 when Yates ¢ 
of the logal Opera Lov 
Pier under their man 
The hig fire in 1S07 
activities there anid tials 








_reur'’s MOVIN ple- 


pened to be the end of his ac Li9 e 


ameration in dite vieiaiie 


“talk-' 


a common oc- & 


“_»— .Stone is still living. 


» out of danger of any flame.: 





40-Year-Old," 
Biddeford Film 
Shown Again 


| BIDDEFORD, July 28 — 
Hear ye, hear ye! 
| A colossal, stupendous, gi- 
igantic production of mighty 
drama comes to the screen 
[this weekend. A motion pic- 
;ture packed with comedy, 
) » Suspense, thrills and mem- 
;, orable scenes of another day 
x! The Romance of Biddeford 
S~ and Saco, a 2.000 foot, 40-year- 
“~ old reel produced, directed and 
‘etiacted by Biddeford personali- 





~  jties of the early 1900's will be 
a) ‘shown for the first time this 
year at City Theater. It is a 

>~ movie that was made to cele- 


“~ 'prate Biddeford’s first 300 years, 
= ‘and fittingly enough. the film is 
“being shown again to honor the 
icity's first 100 years as a Mmu- 
{ , nicipality. 





BART MURPHY, manager of 
) ‘the theater, was one of the 
~ jcameramen who made the mo- 
~“ |vie back in 1916. He has kept a 
= |reel of it ever since and on oc- 
— feasion shows it to special audi- 
Ss, |BReee This weekend he will run 
‘the film three times daily 
" | ¢started today, Friday and Sat- 
‘urday) as Biddeford starts its 
three-day observance of the Cen- 
— |{tenary. 





<= The cast includes Pat Dinan 
_/ tand Mrs. Gertrude Stone with 
-<\. |Dr. George Trayner. Only Mrs. 


Her maiden 
name of Miss Gertrude Irving is 
used in the cast listings. 

cme The film is a collector's de- 

/ Jight and should stir many mem- 
S ories among the elder citizens 
<> of Biddeford and Saco. All the 
-_ emoting and silent film tricks of 
— early motion pictures have been 
—’ put into the script, along with 
the stock dramatic situations of 
love, hate, revenge and laugh- 
ter. 

Citizens of Biddeford and Saco 
who remember the pre-World 
War One era here may find 
themselves in the crowd shots 
that were made on Main St., and 
at the mill gates. Others may 
recognize relatives or friends. 

Murphy said today that he 
will run the 20-minute film along 
with his regular fare during the 
three days. 
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latter had a traveling east of 20 
nersons and carried a carload of 
equipment. Besides being actor 


es 


—— and moving picture operator, Sey- 


mour was the troop clectrician 
and general mechanical impres- 
sario. He often stood in the midst 
of the unwinding film but never 
in his long career did the delicate 
tape catch on fire. 

The first moving picture » show 
in Biddeford was shown in Na- 
tional hall at the corner of Elm 
and Main streets. The hall is now 
_known as St. Johns. In the same 
l year, 1900, a theater was opened 
at the present Opera Touse. The | 
first man to show. movies in Bid- 
deford was from Manchester, N. 
H, but it was Charles Seymour 
who finally planted ihe moving 
hace so that it took root. 

Mr. Seymour says that he hada 





eee | 


misfortune 


to set a tewn ual. Cha 
ing or Grange hall afre. errr 

He'd strike one hanet with a! 
ternating currant and at the next 
stop the only available juice 
would be direct. Yes, plenty of 
headaches for any man, and if he 
didn’t know his business he 
wouldn’t have any. The Movie ODp- 
erator had to be a “candy kid? in 
those is says Mr. 3S: ey moun. 

Often he got off bis tram ate 
p.m. and had to start a seheculed 
show at 8:15, do all the wiring anc 
make other necessary prepara- 
tions. But he recalls that the show 
always started on time. 

Old Orchard picr was nlso 


among Mr. Seymour Ss MOVINE pic- 
ture peregrinations. This was the 
year 1902 when Yates and fun elle 
of the local Opera House took the| 
Pier under their managerial wing. 
The big fire in 1907 curtailed nis 
nelivities there and it also hap- 
pened to be the end ef vis aictive 
operation in this vic bi 

From here he went to the Bijou 
i theater in Houlton and continued 
lin the show bresiness until 1920 
when he retived from the trade ah 
together. Incidentally, wher » 
went to Houlton, he was 
ed at. He was told, as mos! pic 
cers are told, that lie wel 
last. ‘Thare were too peily 
berjaeks and other rough 
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FROM F FAR TO FAME) 








‘Interesting and Varied Career of 


Charles A. Shaw. 





WAS ONCE MAYOR OF BIDDEFORD. 


Very Prominent in Politics While a 


Resident of This City. 


WENT TO BOSTON FROM HERE. 





Now Owns Half of Theater and 


Much ‘Real Estate. 


Of his interesting career in busi- 
ness, politics,: invention, law, medi- 
‘eine and theatricals, the Boston Sun- 
day Globe, speaking of Charles <A. 
Shaw, mayor of Biddeford In 1865- 
6, had many facts of much local, in- 
terest . Of the ex-mayor the Globe? 
said: 

In the many reminiscent confabs 
engaged in by the old- time citizens 


of. Biddeford , daring the recent gol-|: 


den “fubllee celebration of that busy 


‘Uttle Maine city, one of Boston’s 
well known citizens was the subject 
of several familiar talks. 

Habitanta with the history of the 
place at thelr tongues end | did not 
forget,’ after enlightening listeners on 
the away-back doings of’ Mogg Me- 
gone, the sichem Squando, and other 
celebrated Indian sagamores, to get 
down to men and events nearer in 
touch to the present time. ° 

In doing so the name of James 
Sullivan, who was a one-time gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, was of course 
spoken. , Mention, too, was made of. 
George Thatcher, ' who represented 
Massachusetts iin congress, and who 
was judge of fne supreme court. 

They were citizens of Biddeford, 
as were also Prentiss Mellen, a U. 
S. senator in the bygone days before 
Maine cut loose from the old* Bay 
state and addéd another. stat to the 
national flag. Later, Mellen was made 
chief justice of:the supreme gourt of 
Maine, and when.he died he left a 
record which has kept his memory 
green in the minds of all sons citi- 
zens along. the Saco. 

Others whose names and. achieve- 
ments were brought to memory by 
those who delighted in reminiscence 
were two of the ex-mayors, Daniel 
Somes, the first to be elected chief 
executive -qf the city back in 1855, 
and Charles Albert Shaw, the thea- 
trical proprietor of Boston who was 
similarly honored 10 years later. 

Somes, who represented the first 
Maine district in- congress in 1859, is 
dead; but Shaw, who was elected 
mayor in 1865 as a Democrat, and 
re-elected in 1866, is alfve and well. 

He is the oldest..ex-mayor jf Bid- 
deford living, and in his tlme he has 
_contributed. largely to the comfort, 
amusement and general welfare of 
humankind. . 

There never has been ‘any ‘very 
loud fanfares over. the good that Mr. 
Shaw and his dollars have accom- 
plished. — . 

Oven when he became half owner 
nearly a score years ago of Austin 
& Stone’a museum probably not one 
jn 10,000 who walk the streets -of 
Boston had jin mind that it was 
through his efforts that the sewing 
machine was brought to present day 
perfection, and ‘ that sleeping cars 
were rescued from the crudeness of 








weather aicive in cloud formations 
and changing airs. 

Re opportunitles for obtaining an 

ucation were similar to the oppor- 


A foaitien vouchsafed other boys of 


that place and period. 

Before leaving the farm he mas- 
tered the mysteries. of figures to an 
extent which enabled him, to give to 
-the world an_ everlasting ‘calendar, 
one of which, about, the size of a 
Mexican dollar, he still possesses. 

He copyfighted this child of his 
mind, manufactured them by tHe 
thousands and made money. 

Before evolving hig ° calendar he 
was! tencher, and. ‘that was . when 
he ‘was 14. 

‘Many of the students under him 
were older in years, but he had a 
manner of control which has been 
one of his chief characteristics 
thrgnghout life. He a good man- 
ager, and knowilig Yew he had ‘no 
great ‘trouble in keeping order in 
school even jwhen the mischiéf-mak- 
ers ‘put rubber erasers on the .old 
school stove to taint the air and 
arouse the teacher, ‘ 

After oné or two terms at the Al- 
fred ‘academy, to which town, the 
Shaws subsequently moved, the blan- 
dishments ‘of a period at-college 
loomed and beckoned. : : 

Mr. Shdw prepared for a course 
at Bowdoin, but circumstances in- 
tervened to smother that ambition, 
and when the family gettled in Al- 
fred the young man ehgaged as a 
clerk in one of the town stores, His 
next pttempt at winning a way in 
the world: ‘was tn’ connection with. 
the management of n Boston news- 
paper, a position which he soon aban- 
doned to ‘learn the watchmakers’ 
and jewelers’ trade. Finishing hig ap- 
prenticeship he set up for himecif 
in Biddeford as: senior partner in the 
firm of Shaw & Clark. 


That partnership continued 14 
years, during which time hé studied 
law, making a specialty of patents 
and patent law, and during his busi- 
ness and political career in Bidde-. 
ford he p rfected Almselt along that 
Iine. 

Politics ;appeals' to most ‘mén of 
Maine birth, afd when Mr. Shaw 
was first Approached to go out and 
battle agafnst the oppositfon he con- 
sentgd to run for the common coun- 
cik on the Denfocratic ticket. Barly 
In the GOs he was made,an alderman, 
and sogwell did he perform the du- 
tles expected of, an hovest:man that 
in '66, the year the Civil war ended, 
he .was elected mayor, 


, ‘He wag re-elected the year follow- 
ing. Before he became mayor of 
Biddeford he represented the city 
in the legislature, where he. was the 
leader of the minority. He was twice 
his party’s candidate for state treas- 
urer, was commissioner from Maine 
to the world's fair in Paris in 1867, 
and in 1868 he made a- splendid run 
for the place in congress which in 
after’ years was so well filled bY the 
late Tom Reed. , .4 

Notwithstanding |that af that time 
his party. was-in a hopeless minority, 
Mr. Shaw ran far and away ahead of 
his .ticket, ‘and greatly reduced the 

majority of:the oj position. His: worth 
was such that President Johnson ‘of- 
fered him ‘the position of commis-. 
sioner of patents, which‘he refused, 
and when later he was tendered ia 
consulship to Russia he could ‘not 
see that his interests would be en- 
hanced by an acceptance: 

While his political career was in 
the heyday of its youth Mr. Shaw 
bought the Maine Democrat, at that 
time puplished in Saco. ‘He trans- 
ferred the plant across-the river, In- 
fused a bit of Shaw energy Into It, 


and in less than a twelyemonth more: 


than quadrupled its circulation. 


This suggests that within the com- 
pass of his busy career Mr. Shay has 
at re times been the proprie- 
tor of less than five vwell-estab- 
lished néwspapers which were dis- 
posed of at a good profit, and fur- 
thermore he was the proprietor of 
the first newspaper in this country 
to be printed in colors. 

At no time during his business or 
political career did Mr. Shaw allow 
his interest In inventions to subside, 
and by the time, in 1872, when he 


fixed side bunks and an absence of | decided to become a resident of Bos- 
seuts .or day accommodation to the}ton, he was thoroughly schooled in 


palatia! fabrics which contribute so 
much toward the. comfort of the 
‘cross country traveler of today. 
Mr. Shaw has been a resident of 
Boston ‘tines 1872. “He was born in 


Sanford, Me, and was reared on on 
farm, where for many years he was 
close to the soll learning much 
nbout the workings of nature, the 
soodness of dlfferent grains and 
yrasses, the qualltles of different 
kinds of woods, and how to rend 


all of the intricacies pertaining to 


the paterft department of the pro- 
| 


fession. 


At one tlme he was financially In-, 
terested in five factories where sew-! 
Ing machinas were made, one of them 


In Canada, 

He also took up and promoted the 
Invention which resulted finally in 
the perfecting of Instantaneous pho- 
tography, and was Interested ss pro- 
moter, president or ‘director tm many 





companies organizéd to introduce 
findings of the human mind which 
within the compass of two or three 
decades have become fixed adjuncts 
of human progress. 

And not half of what he has done 
has been told. Years back, when Ar- 
temus Ward was the laugh maker of 
the nation, he engaged him to lec- 
ture the country over. P. T. Barnum 
a'so lectured under Mr. Shaw’s man- 
agement, and it is a fact that the 
present Madison Square garden in 
New York is the great grown child 
of one of Mr. Shaw’s ideas. | 
‘And’ this is how: More than 20 
years ago Mr. Shaw, who was an In- 
timate friend of Mr.. Barnum, con- 
celved the scheme of establishing In 
New York an enduring museum that. 
would, forever perpetuate the name 
of America's great showman. Bar- 
num’s name was at the time univer- 
sally known. The idea was presented 
to Mr. Barnum, to the late Willlam 
H. Vanderbilt and others. It was ac- 
cepted as a good thing, a paying 
proposition, a public good—and the 
old Harlem depot property on the 
site of .the present Madison Square 
garden was bonded for $800,000. 


Plans were gotten out for a build- 
Ing 425 feet.long by 200 feet wide, 
with four stories, towers and a roof 
garden. Subscriptions came in rap- 
idly, one from Mr. Vanderbilt being 
for a quarter of a million. More than 
three million could have been raised, 
but about that time, in 1880, Mr. Bar- 
num was stricken with a sickness and 
thei thought “what would 2a Barnum 
museum ‘be’ without’ a Barnum" | 
stayed progress. Subscriptions were 
returned, but in less than 10 years the 
property which {n 1880 was bonded 
for $800,000, sold for considerably 
more than a million, and the present 
Maison Square garden, built from | 
the original plans of Mr. Shaw got- 
ten out for the Barnum museum, re- | 
duced in size but not otherwise modi- \ 
fled, was erected. } 


Two famous Jectures, one by P.T.: 
Barnum entitled ‘fhe Art of Money | 
Making,” and the other by Artemus | 
Ward, known the world over as ‘The | 
Babes in the Woods,” were written 
especially by their deliverers for the 
tours managed by Mr. Shaw. 

He has gundreds of letters, writ- 
ten at ‘different times by the dead- | 
and-gone ‘humorist, and they are in 
his happlest vein, for Mr. Shaw was: 
one of Artemus Ward's closest | 
friends. Pathos and laughter stream 
through. the entire lot of them, but 
na yet they are not for the public. 
Mr. Shaw treasures them as an in- 
heritance, oa kind of rainy-day nest- 
egge Which at some remote time may 
succor hls own. 


Lines and paragraphs in abundant | 
addition might be said . about Mr. 
Shaw, for he has played succéssfully 
many parts. While.a solieitor of pa- 
ténts in this city, promoter, and man- 
ager of lecture tours, he continued 
the study of medictne commenced 
when he was in Maine, :and was many 
years ago admitted to practice in 
this state as a regular” allopathic 
physician. He was a commissijoner 
from this state in 1876 to the centen- 
nial exhibition at . Philadelphia, and 
17 years ago he bought a half inter- 
es: in Austin & Stone's museum and 
theater. He is a large owner of real 
estate in this and other states and 
owns besides many well Known plays, 
among them “Peck's Bad Boy” and 
“Mugeg's Landing,” which have 
scored decided hits throughout the 
country. 





And siice December 7 the 


, reproduces today the principal part of the broadcast. 


‘clude this present one from Bid- 


Broadcast To Bideford 
History Making Event 





Mayor And Treasurer Of 
This City On Air In Talk 
To Namesake City In 
Devon, England 


The Biddeford-to-Bideford broadeast yesterday afternpon 
over station WRUL, was heard on many Jocal radios despile some 
Static, but the time of 5 P. M. made it impossible for many-other 
residents to tune in. The time was made necessary, however, by 
the fact that England's clocks are five hours ahead of ours. Thus 
the broadcast at 5 P. M. here was heard in England at 10 P. M. ‘ 
their time. 

For the benefit of those who could not tune in, the Journal 
It bogan 

with the infvoductory remarks by Dane Yorke, librarian of the 

McArthur Jibrarye as follows: 

It is very fitting that the series 
of broadcasts so admirably con- 
ducted by Station WRUL between 
the namesake towns of New lBng- 
land and Old England should in- 


use it lightly but rather as a 
word already consecrated by the 
biood and fighting spirit of our 
young men. 

The Early Settlers From Devon. 
deford in Maine to Bideford in Gur Ristorians tell us tat it 
Devon. Maine is the most north-| V8 Men of Bideford and 


erly of the Now England — states neighboring towns of Devon who 


and the nearest geographically te made the first permanent settle-| 
; ment here in 1629. They came un-! 


the British Isles. 


| Ih juts inte the 
Atlantic like a 


reaching hand. 
reach 
af that hand has symbolized more 
than friendship. Tt has been a 
symbol of actual camradeship in 
arins againsh a common peril and 
a treacherous and deadly foc. 

On this hand ef Maine the city 
of Bideford faces cast upon the 
Atlantic oecan. On the West. coast, 
ef England the city of Pideford. 
in Devon, faces the same great, 
ocean, In that resvect the two 
namesake cities may pe said to 
face each other across the miles 
of sea. And it is interesting that. 
they have still another distine- 
tion among the namesake towns 
af the two Engelish-sneakings na- 


der the leadership of Captain 
Richard Vines who in 1616, the 
year that Shakespeare died, had 
spent a winter at what we now 
call Biddeford Pool. On_ that 
earlier voyage he had been sent 
by Sir Ferdinando Gorges (who. 
has been called ‘the father of 
American colonization’) to test 
the possibilities of this section for 
settlement. And the favorable 
report of Vines on his return to 
fngland in 1617, not only led to 
our settlement here but actually 
influenced all succeeding New 
England colonization. 

But it is important to note that! 
when Captain Vines led his party 
1} of West Coast men here in 1629, 
lions. For they do not share their} neither he nor they came in any 
name-relation with other towns! spirit of religious revolt or fan- 
elsewhere. There are, fot ©X-| aticism. They came as fishers and 
~ample, at least 6 Portsmouths— husbandmen their church was the 
one in England and five in differ- church of England but their re- 
ent parts of the United States.) dations with the Pilgrim Brown- 
There are Il Bostons, 16 Port-) ists of Plymouth and the Puritans 
lands, 20 Plymouths. But of Bid-} oy Boston were always most _ tol-| 
defords there are only the two] orant and friendly. In everything 











The one in’ Maine, the other in they did, the men of Bideford and 
Devon. . 4| Devon have left behind them a 
So in” presenting the Next tradition of kindly tolerance. 





: . “ . ic B ) 
speatcer, Lhe Wonorable Louis B. There is no record here of Indian 
Lausier, E present the only other 


; ee | persecution and massacre such 
man in the world (beside yout! as marred the history of other 
sawn jor mayor) who can be in- New England colonies; no record 
—. as mayor of Biddeford.| of the ill treatment of Quakers 
Mayor Lausier, of Biddeford, in] and Baptists such as occurred in 
Maine. : : Massachusetts. And) when, just 

Mayor Lausier said: 300 years later, in.the summer of 

I feel that this broadcast today} 998 your then lord mayor, the 
has unusual significance. Our Honorable W. T. Goaman and his 
last word was that the Honorable| qaughter came to visit us, their 
Councillor Hobart Braddick is pleasant unassuming friendliness 
now lord mayor of your city and) reinforced and made more vivid 
to Mayor Braddick and his fellow) everything our historians had tole 
officials and citizens of Bideford, us of the admirable friendliness 
in Devon, I send most cordiall and kindly tolerance of the met 
groctings on behalf of the offi-| of Bideford and Devon who hai 
cials and citizens of Biddeford in} been our founders. 
Maine. As the previous speaker Since that visit of Mayor 
has mentioned, the relationship! Goaman and his daughter (which 
between our two cities is no long} we remember with such pleasure) 











cr one merely of friendship and| there have been other fine con- 
a common name. The events tacts. About 1930 our own Dr. 
which began with that fateful] Precourt, since deceased, visitec 


Sunday of December 7 have join4 your city and was charmed _ by! 
ed us in a stronger tic. For in) what he saw. In the summer of 
that treacherous attack by the, 1939 Miss Edith Scamman also 


Japanese enemy upon Pearl Har- visited you and came back a 
bor it was a Biddeford, Maine] the same report of 
lad who made the supreme sacri-| friendliness and hospitality. 


fiee—the first death of the war in} There has also been Hes continued} 
the whole State of Maine. Other correspondence on our on 
Biddeford lads have died since| spective Rotary c¢ = : 
and many are serving in the At- link in comradeship. These rele 
Jantic convoys and in- the far} OWS contacts are appreciated here,| 
reaches of the Pacific and the and over the waves of the half of 
waters of Oceania. It may well] W& both face I send on beha ide 
he that they serve beside lads the 20,000 inhabitants of a ¥ 
from Bideford in Devon. I do not| ford, in Maine, thanks a th §00 
mention this in any spirit of wishes most sincere toa he in-; 
boastfulness. Here in Maine we| habitants of Bideford, oe 

‘1 : 7 : P re illia . aw 
England have had the longer, wevhen Mayor Geaman and his 
trial, the more trving ordeal inj a shter made their pleasant 
this most trying of all wars, and} Set by HE 14 rears ago, one of the 
we have been continually stirred; things that ‘impressed Gs wee 
jto admiration by the resolute) yyayor CGoaman's excellent 
spirit with which you have en- yoowledge of our local Maine 
feuned ue Me il at Stee Lage | history. It was then possible to 
aS Keams, o use the words 01" show him an interesting legal 
your great jorge But Ido ate document directly linking Bidde- 
oer pot “4 iors in Biddeford ford, in Maine, oa 
ne : : Devon. It was a formal renn- 
eo ae hag tad canrade quishment of dower right by 
ship as a ; ation: 





oe ere 


Reports Show Broadcast ! 
Was Clear In England | 


The first reports from England, it is interesting to know that its 
show that the Biddcford-to-Bide- | success was made possible by the 
ford broadcast last Thursday wasiuse of the most up-to-date facili- 
heard very clearly and made a}tics of, modern radio. The: orig- 


deep and _ favorable 
upon the people of the English 
town. Following receipt of the 
cablegram from Mayor Braddick, 
reprinted elsewhere in this issue, 
there was also received a cable 
from Miss Goaman. Addressed to 
Mayor Lausier it read as follows: 
Delighted to hear broadcast. 
Greetings to you and to my 
friends Bridgers, MacDowells, 
Staples. . 
Annie Goaman. 
As will be recalled, Miss Goa- 
man accompanied her father here 
on the visit of 1928. Several years 
later ,after his death, she came 
again to renew the friendly con- 
tacts she had made on her first 
visit. And in the years since then 
as her cablegram shows, she has 
not lost her sincere interest in 
this Maine city named after her 
own home town. 
The successful reception of the 
‘broadcast is very gratifying and 


impression | inal broadcast was made with the 





| belween our two cities we do not! 


the} 


! may be judged 














Louis B. Lausier, 


Broadcast Well Received 


The following cablegram was received Saturday from England: 
Bideford, England, March 13, 1942. 


Mayor, Biddeford, Me. 


“Anne Puck. of Bideford, Mugland, | 
ina trant of land located in Bid-| 
deford,;m Maine. The tract had} 
been inherited by her husband, 
George Buck, and was then chiet- 
ly pasture land. What — price 
George Buck reecived for it I de} 
not know but its present value} 
when Tsay that; 
that same tract today, 175 years} 
later, comprises the principal in-} 
dustrial and business area of Bid-| 
deford, Maine. That document is| 


now a prized possession of our: 
McArthur Public Library here.’ 
It is a large parchment, dated 


June 19, 1767, and. besides the 
names of George and Anne Buck 
it mentions Henry Young, a sca- 
man of Bideford, in Devon, who 
was then evidently about to sail 
for Biddeford, in Maine. The doc- 
ument is witnessed, incidentally, 
by W. Buck who at the time was 
mayor of your city. Opposite his 
signature is an excellent wax 
impression of the seal of your 
city with the famous design of 
ship and bridge. 

I have asked our historian at 
the McArthur library if any oth-! 
er documents have been found 
that so clear]v link the two Bid- 
defords. He tells me that no 
others have turned up, but that 
there has been discovered since 
Mayor Goaman’s visit a descrip- 
tion of a voyage from here to 
Bideford, in Devon, that was 
made some 300 years ago in a 
small sailing-ship of 170 tons. The 
vessel was appropriately named 
the “Fellowship” and its master 
or captain was George Luxon of 
your city. The voyage began here 
on Octeber 15, 1639, and ended on: 
November 24 when, as the old 
record states, “we arrived before 
Bitltiford in Devonshire having 
passed before under Lundee Isl- 
and.” 

The broadcast concluded with 
the unusual story of the wreck of 
a Biddeford, Maine, sea captain 
upon the west coast of England 
and very close to the English 
Bideford. As close, in fact, as a 
wreck at our own Biddeford Pool 
would be to us. This remarkable 
coincidence has previously been 
printed in the Journal but was 
not known abroad. The sea cap- 
tain was Capt. Benjamin Mosher 
of this city and grandfather of 
the late Arthur F. Cowan, form- 
erly principal of the Emery 
school. 

It is too carly to say how the 
broadcast was received in Eng- 
land but it is hoped that the static 
which somewhat interfered here 
was not excessive there. As word 
is reecived the Journal will re- 
port the messages so that its 
readers may have a complete rec- 
ord of this precedent-breaking 
and historic broadcast. 





Great interest. 
tween our towns. 


Broadcast reception excellent. Numerous Bidefordians listened. 
Reciprocate good wishes. 


George Hobart Braddick, Mayor. | 


long wave equipment of a pow- 
erful Portland station by which it 
was electrically transcribed for 
use with the giant 50,000 watt 
shortwave transmitter of station 
WRUL in Boston. Thus the full: 
resources of 1942 radio science 
were employed to transmit’ 
clearly over 3,000 miles of ocean, 
the message of goodwill from 
Biddeford’s officials to the peo- 
ple of the English town from 
which our first settlers came more 
than three centuries ago. When 
they came with Captain Richard 
Vines in 1629 it took them from 30 
to 45 days to get word back to 





England. Thursday’s broadcast 
travelled the same distance in 
fractions of a minute! i 


It is planned to preserve the 
transcript of this first trans-At- 
Jantic broadcast between the two 
namesake cities as a historic mu- 
nicipal document. 


Another link forged be- 





Biddefords 
exchange 


Greetings 


R. W. Catton Of 
England Feted 


Special Despatch to The Press Herald 

Biddeford, Feb. 10 — Britain's per 
capita war materials production is 
presently two and a half times that of 


United States workers, Richard W. 
Cotton, representing the Borough of 
Biddeford, England, and its Rotary 
Club, todav to’d members of the Bid- 
deford-Saco Rotary Club. 

Cotton, e native of this Country and 
a Naval Reserve officer who was lent 
to Britain for the duration due to his 
record in British industry for several 
years. brought official grectings here. 

Following his luncheon with the Ro- 
tarians he visited Mayor 
Lausicr and civic officials who took! 
pait in a recent broadcast to Bidde- 
ford. spending a social hour with 
smokes and chat again on the war 
effort. H 

Cotton. a native of Dedham. Mass. 
received his education in this Country 
and after gaining experience in indus- 
try went to London to work where he 
rose to direct several industrial plants. 
As a boy he spent Summers at Goose 
Rocks. a coastal resort in Biddeford 
‘and has a thorough knowledge of this 
‘yegion. 

He told of a “snooning” trip through 
‘Germany in the Summer of 1939 and 
his cbservation of coming war. 

After the start of hostilities he said 
a growing anti-American sentiment 
was apparent in Britain due mostly to 
American criticisms of British policy 
; —which seemed unfair while we stayed 
out of the war, 

Dunkirk was the bombshell which 
stirred Britain from apathy, he point- 
cd out, and detailed the hardihood of 
British people in withstanding bomb- 
ing. He paid special tribute to Polish 
youths serving as pilots of Britain 


Louis B.}, 





with wonderful vision which made 
them great as night fighters. He 
termed them “cold blocded” in. their 
warfare, preferring to kill. 

Touching upon labor matters, he 
complimented the “high grade of 
men who have won positions as, 
British labor leaders through their’ 
ability.” He said discipline of ab-| 
sentee cases and others in British 
industry was lefl to production 
boards on which served five repre- 
sentatives of labor with five repre- 
sentatives of management. The com- 
mittee meets whenever necessary and 
judges all cases cn the basis that 
increased prcduction is the sole aim. 
He spoke of treatment of unwar- 
rented absenteeism in some mills by 
announcing the names of abseutees 
and details of tne cases over faclury 
communication systems, 

Previous to his talk Cotton je- 
sented a Rotary Wheel bearing the 
signatures of all Biddeford Rowar- 
jans and with it a message to the 
club. The two clubs have kept 
friendship in the past many years 
and only recenidly., though unan- 
nounced at the time, the local Ro- 
tary club sent $500 to the English 
group for relief work. 

Benjamin Shaw accepted the to- 
kens of friendship for the local ciub. 
Dr. Arthur Corriveau, in charge oi 
today’s program, introduced Juclec 
John P. Deering who intrcduccd the 
speaker. 

Deering in welcoming the visitor) 
commented briefly on war aims, Ha’ 
‘pointed out that from now on the 
American people are determined to 
produce every bit of war ma crial 
possible and to divide it with our al- 
lies in the manner most suitable to 
bring speedy defeat of the axis. 

“We expect to contribute 
clothes and medicine for the re- 
habilitation of conquered countries: 
and our allies,” he went on, “and to; 
pay for it ouvselves.” 

Harry C. Hull represented the lo- 
eal clhib in delivering a message to 
Cotton at the conclusion of his ad- 
dress. 

Following the Rotary meeting 
which was attended by more than 
100 members and guests, Cotton ac- 
companied by Dr. Corriveal and Ro- 
tary Secretary Clyde E. Duiton 
visited Mayor Lavsier in his office. 
Present with the mayor were Wil- 
liam KE, Shaw, city treasurer, Dune 
Yorke, librarian and local histovian, 
and Armand Duquette, city clerk. 

Official greetings exchanged. the 
froup enjoyed a social hour discus- 
sing historic meetings between rep- 
re:ontatives of the English borough 
and its namesake. 








food, 

















| 





BIDDEFORDS EXCHANGE GREETINGS—As Richard W. 
Cotton brought greetings from Bideford, England, to Bidde- 
ford, Maine. At Mayor Louis B. Lausier’s office, left to 


right: 


and Armand Duquette, city clerk. 


pen 


William E. Shaw, city treasurer; Mayor Lausier: 
Dane York, Biddeford librarian and historian; Mr. Cotton; 
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Soldier Pays 


Visit To, Mayor 
Of Bideford 


Alphonse Gagne 
In England 


The following V-mail letter 
has been received by Mayor 
Louis B. Lausier from Pfe. Al- 
phonse Gagne, music supervisor 
of the Old Orchard Beach schools, 
who is serving with the 115th 
station hospital unit, overseas: 

Aug. 23, 1948. 

Hon. L. B. Lausier, mayor, Bid- 
deford, Maine, U. S. A. : 

Dear Mr. Lausier: 

I thought you might be inter- 
ested to know that I am stationed 
somewhere in England. Since I 
have been here I have tried to 
visit as much of the country as I 
could on my time off. Last week 
I visited Bideford, Devon, Eng- 
land. I called on the mayor. I 
was treated like a prince. Intro- 
duced to many prominent citi- 
zens. I also was invited for lunch 
iat the former mayor's. I am not 
sorry I have accepted. I have 
been shown a big album of photo- 
graphs taken when Dr. Precourt 
visited England. I spént a whole 
day in Bideford and the Bideford- 
ians saw that I didn’t get lone- 
some. 








Although I was residing in Old} 


Orchard Beach, having an office 
in Biddeford and knowing the 
cily so well it gave me quite a 
thrill to find myself in Bideford, 
| England, and see pictures of our 











, American folks there. 


| (Musie Superv 


Very sincerely, 


Pfe. Alphonse Gagne. 
r, O. O. Beach.) | i 
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Bideford, England 
Visitor Arrives 
Here Today 


Will Be Guest 
At Afternoon Tea 


Mrs. Elizabeth McKenzie, wife 
of Grant McKenzie, a member of 
the British Embassy at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and former resident of 
Bideford, England, whose father, 
Dr. Ellis Pearson, has filled the 
important post of medical officer 
in the city across the Atlantic 
from which this community de- 
rived its naine for 30 years, is a 
visitor in the two cities today. 

Mrs. McKenzie, who is being 





entertained by a group of ladies, , 


with Mrs. Carrie R. Dolloff as 
head: of the hostess party, arrived 
here shortly before 11.30 this 
forenoon from Stonington, where 
ishe has been vacationing. 

Her arrival at the local station 
of the Boston and Maine railroad 
was awaited by Mrs. Dolloff, Mrs. 
Saul Gagne, Mrs. Agnes A. Howat 
and Miss Melvil F. Meeds. After 
greetings and introductions had 
‘been exchanged, Mrs. McKenzie 
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was taken by automcbile to the, 
‘office of Mayor Louis B. Lausier | 
in City building, where the mayor , 


officially greeted the visitor. It 
was at this time that Mrs. Dolloff 
i presented Mrs. McKenzie with an 
‘orchid, to be worn as a corsage. 
| After a brief conversation with 
| Mayor Lausier, the reception com- 
‘mittee entertained the wife of the 
| British embassy’s official at lunch- 
;eon at the Cuscade Lodge. 

After a sightseeing tour about 
the two cities, Old Orchard Beach 
‘and Biddeford Pool, Mrs. McKen- 
‘zie was to be entertained later in 
the afternoon at a tea by Mrs. Vic- 
tor Beecroft, at her home on the 
Pool road. 
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WELCOME VISITOR FROM BIDEFORD 
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At meeting of Biddeford and 
club Wednesday at 
| Richard W. Cotton, representing the borough 
of Bideford and the Rotary club of Bideford, 
; England, visited the local club. 
to right, are: Judge John P. Deering, Saco; 





Saco Rotary 


Thacher when 


Seated, left 
Holt. 


Richard W. Cotton, from Bideford, England; 
President Benjamin Shaw of the local club; 
Superintendent of Schools Harry C. Hull, Saco. 
Standing, left to right: Dr. Arthur L. Corri- 
veau, chairman of the committee for day; Dr. 
C. E. Dutton, secretary of local club; Clarence 





of how he found when the facto- 
lry was ready to 
‘tions there was no housing for 


‘Visitor Brings Message 





From Bideford, England 


ing night but reporting for work as usual the following 
morning;.moving of an entire industrial plant after a 
bombing to a new location, setting up machinery in a new 
location without the aid of cranes or other mechanical tools 
so that practically all tasks were performed with hand 
labor, were among the incidents related to show how 
Britons are shouldering the task of carrying on through 
difficulties of war by Richard W. Cotton, who was at the; 
Biddeford and Saco Rotary club meeting Wednesday | 
noon, bringing a message from the Rotary club of Bide- | 


ford, Devon, England. 


In the afternoon, Mr. Cotton, a“ 
native of Massachusetts and a 


suminer vacationist in this section 
for many years, who has traveled 
throughout the world and made 
a close siudy of industrial condi- 
tions in several countries before 
and during the war, was a par- 
ticularly interesting speaker and 
his talk was greatly appreciated 
‘by the club members here. 

He told of a trip through Eu- 
rope in the summer of 1939 and 
observations he made at that time 
on the then approaching war. 

After start of the hostilities he 
said there was a growing anti- 
American sentiment apparent in 
Britain duc mostly to American 
criticism of British policy which, 
he admitted, seemed unfair while 
this country remained out of the 
war. 





Dunkirk was the bombshell 
that stirred Britain out of its 
‘apathy, ihe speaker said. He 


Ispoke of the hardihood of the 


people in withstanding -bombing, |§ 


telling of the workers who had 
their homes bombed and ruined 
during the night, but who report- 


though nothing had 
Moving of an entire war factory 
to a new site 500 miles away and | 
setting it up so that production 
was resumed in 21 days was re- 
lated by the speaker. He cited an 
instance of how the country met 
emergency situations by telling jf 


resume opcera- 





EIR nee 





4) their ability.” 


Hall cases on the 
1 creased production is 





| UNwarranted absenteeism in some 
} mills by announcing the names 
4 " ei ahen — a Tes i | 
ed for work in’ the morning as |p of absentees and details of the | 


happened. |fh °: 
apt 4) tion systems. 


4 all Bideford 
A cont $500 to the Bideford Rotary 


f cepted the tokens 
2 for the 


food, clothes and 


British war workers, bombed out of their homes dur- 


_ 


the workers in tne new location. 
He received a decree which en- 
abled him to go about the place 
to homes and order occupants to 
take in workers and house them 
until accommodations could be 








| provided. 


Mr. Cotton paid special tribute 


»| to Polish youths serving as pilots 
i of Britain with wonderful vision 
if} Which made them great as night 
imi fighters. 
| blooded” in their warfare, pre- 
i ferring to kill. 


He termed them “cold 


Touching upon labor matters. 


Bi he complimented the “high grade 
| of men who have won 


positions 
as British labor leaders through 
He said discipline 
of absentee cases and others in 
British industry was left to pro- 
duction boards on which served 
five representatives of labor with 
five representatives of manage- 
ment. The committee meets ; 
whenever necessary and judges | 
basis that in-| 
the sole; 


aim. He spoke of treatment of; 


cases over factory communica- | 

Mr. Cotton presented a Rotary 
wheel bearing the signatures of 
Rotarians, with a 
message to the club. If was made 
known that the local Rotary club 





club for relief work. 

President Benjamin Shaw ac-: 
of friendship } 
local club. Dr. Arthur! 
Corriveau, in charge of the pro- 
gram, introduced Judge John P. 
Deering, who welcomed the vis- j 
itor and spoke briefly on war, 
aims. He said that from now on’ 
the American people are deter-: 
mined to produce every bit of} 
war material possible and to} 
divide it with our Allies in the 
manner most suitable to accom-! 
plish speedy defeat of the Axis. ; 
He said we expect to contribute 
medicine for 


‘ry C. Hull of Saco 
' the 


7 
rehabilitation of conquered *coun- 





tries and our Allies, and to pay 
for it ourselves. | 
Superintendent of Schools Har-| 
represented ; 
delivering a 


local club in 


. message to Cotton at the conclu-; 


sion of his address. : 
Following the Rotary meeting, 


Mr. Cotton, accompanied by Dr. 


Arthur Corriveau and Rotary 
Secretary Clyde E. Dutton visit- 
ed Mayor Louis B. Lausier at the 
office of the mayor in City build- 
inig. Mayor Lausier had City 
Treasurer William E. Shaw and 
Librarian Dane Yorke, who made 
a broadcast to Bideford, England, 
last year, present with City 
Clerk Armand Duquette to re-} 
ceive the visitor. ‘ 
Official Message. 
Cotton delivered the fol-: 





Mr. 


‘lowing official message to Mayor 
‘Lausicr from the Lord Mayor of 
‘Bideford, England: 





30orough Of Bideford 
Municipal Buildings, 
Bideford, Devon. 
November 9, 1942. 

To: 

‘The Mayor and Inhabitants 
of Biddeford and Saco, Me., 
U.S. A. 

Having heard that Mr. R. 
W. Cotton, a well known and 
much respected business man 
of this town, will shortly be 
visiting your city, the town 
council of this ancient bur- 
ough, manor and port has 
asked me to send to you 
through his yvood offices our | 
cordial greetings and good . 
wishes. Now that most of the {| 
nations of the world are in 
mortal conflict and your great 
country is with us fighting for 
that freedom and_ justice 
which is the sure foundation 
of all happiness we gladly ac- 
knowledge and pay tribute 
to the great part your nation 
is playing to secure freedom 
upon the earth—indeed, 
without your help our task 
would have been’ well nigh 
impossible. We are much 
heartened at the time of writ- 
ing this letter to hear that the 
armed forees of America ‘are 
acquiting themselves so 
bravely and valiantly in the 
second front in North Africa. 
It. gives us room to hope that 
this new campaign is a por- 
tent of other successes lead- 
ing to the “beginning of the 
end” of this terrible war. 

The Mayor, Aldermen and 
Burgesses acting by the 
town council send to you and 
your city the hearty greet- 
ings and good wishes of the 
inhabitants of your mother 
town in the County of Dev- - 
onshire, England. We recall  , 
with pleasure the visits which 
were cxchanged between the 
mayor of our respective com-_ | 
munities in 1928 and 1929 
(Alderman W. E. Goaman, C. | 
C., representing our borough, | 
and Dr. G. C. Precourt rep- 
resenting your city.) 

It is our very sincere wish 
that in future days, our two 
towns may be drawn closer 
together and a regular ex- 
change of greetings take 
place at least once every year. 
This is a practice which has 
long been followed between 
the borough and the warship 
which carries our common 
name “H. M. S. Bideford.” 
We hope and pray in the 
days and years to come we 
shall each and all continue 
to play our part in shaping 
a happier and better world. 
Repeating our salutation and 
good wishes, We remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
George Hobart Braddick, 
Mayor. 
(Seal) 
F. C. Backway, 
Town clerk. 
After official greetings were ex- 
‘changed, the group discussed | 
conditions in England and Eur- | 
ope with the visitor informally.’ 
Mayor Lausier told the Journal 
jthat he greatly appreciated the. 
jvisit of Mr. Cotton and enjoyed | 
{the meeting very much. | 





Biddeford Boy Royally 


Entertained In Bideford 


Private William J. Murphy off 


}this city, now serving with the; 
|engineer corps of the Army, has! 
just reported on the magnificent | 
friendliness shown him on a re-{ 
cent visit to Bideford, England. : 
Stationed in the British Isles, 
Private Murphy last January 
wrote the mayor of the English 
town that he planned to visit} 
| Bideford on his next leave. The} 
mayor, Honorable J. H. Sharley, 
at once responded with a cordial; 
letter asking to be told when! 
Private Murphy arrived 5&o that | 
he might greet him personally, | 
and when in early February Pri-' 









vate Murphy visited Bideford the 
|nayar entertained him at lunch, 
, introduced him to the members of 
the town council and showed him ' 
the sights generally. Later Pri-' 
j vate Murphy was taken to visit. 
jMiss Annie Goaman, who had, 
| visited here in 1928 and 1934, and | 
|Miss Goaman not only made him} 
very welcome but personally 
| wrote to the young soldier’s aunt, | 
‘Miss Alice Murphy of 60 Brad-| 
‘bury street, telling of her pleas- 
lure at meeting him and also ex- 
| pressing her pleasant memories 
jot her own visits here and the 
'friends she made in Biddeford. 

The whole episode was a vivid 
illustration of tne very warm: 
friendship existing between the, 
people of the English town and} 
the Maine city named after it. 
The Journal takes great pleasure 
in printing, as a token of British- 
American solidarity, the Ictters 
of Mayor Sharley and Miss 
Goaman as well as the account of 
Private Murphy’s visit which ap- 
peared in the “Bideford Gazette.” | 
Private Murphy is a graduate of 
St. Mary’s school and the Bidde- 
ford high school. Before his in- 
duction into the Army he was 
employed by the Cumberland 
County Power and Light com- 
pany. 

Mayor Sharley’s Letter 
Mayor’s Office, 
Bideford, Devon, 
January 18th, 1943. 
Dear Private Murphy, 

I was very pleased to reccive 
your letter this morning and wish 
you to accept my thanks for same. 

I am always happy to be in 
contact with the people of Bidde- 
‘ford, Maine, and I trust that your 
stay in this country will be pleas- 
ant, and that you will take back 
to America memories of England 
which. will long be remembered. 
We, jin this country, are very 
grateful for the service which you 
and your fellow Biddefordians are 
giving and I hope that you will 
mect with English hospitality, 
such as Devon offers to its visit- 
ors. 

As mayor of the Borough of 
Bideford, may I say that if at any 
time you are in the neighborhood, 
I shall be most happy to make 
your acquaintance and for you 
to see “the little White Town in 
the West.” If you intend coming 
to Bideford at any time, and will 
let me know beforehand, I shall 
be very pleased to meet you. 

With very best wishes from my- 
self and from the inhabitants of 
Bideford. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. H. Sharley, 
Mayor of Bideford. 
Miss Goaman's Letter. 
Devon. 

February 3, 1943. 

Dear Miss Murphy: 

Your nephew has been here to 
have a look at our little town and 
came to see me. I was so delight- 
ed to welcome an American sol- 
dier and especially one from 
Biddeford, Me., into my home. 
We enjoyed talking to each other. 
|I showed him the views and pho- 
tographs of people presented to 
my father by the Chamber of 
Commerce after our historic vis- 
it in July, 1928 ,and also my au- 
itograph album with signatures 
of many friends we met, some of 
whom he knew. I think he en- 
joyed his brief visit and I have 
told him when he gets more leave 
that I would be very pleased to 
have him stay here so that he can 
eS more of this lovely bit of 

evon. ‘ 





Do you remember when my 
father and I came to Biddeford, : 
in July, 1928? It was a very won- ' 
;derful occasion and we_ were 
treated like royalty. I shall never 
forget the wonderful welcome 
and the festivities. When your 
mayor came over the following 
year we were all so delighted to 
welcome him and Mrs. Precourt 
here. My father died just after 
their visit and Dr. Precourt, the 
following year. 

Then I visited Biddeford, in 
October, 1934, when I was to 
spend the winter in Canada. I 
stayed with the Sidney Staples 
in Saco, and also at the Hotel ! 
Thacher, with Mr. Bridgers, all | 
good friends of mine. I spent 10 
days there and was entertained | 
by the Rotary club at a lunch. { 
Mr. Ed. MacDowell was _ presi- } 
dent then. I spent a very happy 
evening at their home, mecting 
also Mr. and Mrs. Burton Stride. 
If you know any of these friends 
please give them my kindest re- 
membrances. 

I am enclosing one or two book- 
aid views of our town. Will you 
please share this letter with Mrs. 
Edith Murphy, who I_ believe 
lives quite near you? I have sent 
you acopy of our Jocal news- 
paper. Hope you get it all safely! 

With very best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Annie Goaman. 
Bideford Gazette Report. 

A column story in the Bide- 
ford Gazette, headed A Visitor 
from Biddeford, U. S. A., on the 
visit of Private Murphy, says: 

“T only heard an hour before he 
was due to leave Bideford by 
train that Private William J. 
Murphy, from Biddeford, Maine, 
U.S. A., was in Bideford, Devon, 
and I was fortunate enough to 
contact him on our railway sta- 
tion,” writes a Bideford Gazette 
representative. 

“There were few people on the 
platform and I accosted a rng | 


some young six footer, wearing a 
uniform rather like that of an 
English officer, with a pleasant | 
smile and dark eyebrows and was} 
greeted with a checry ‘Yes, 'm| 
from Biddeford, Maine: Pleased | 
to meet you.’ We had a chat, lean- 
ing against the railway parapet, 
overlooking Bideford’s famous 
Long Bridge and the town, bath- 
ed in a sunset glow. Private Mur- 
phy told me that although he was 
actually a native of Cambridge, 


TT ee ee a re een 
Mass., he only lived there one| 
year ‘and then his family moved! 
to Biddeford. Aged 26, his home} 
is at 60 Bradbury strect, Bidde- | 
ford. Before joining the U. S. ar-' 
imy he was employed with the: 
iCumberland County Power and’ 
' Light Co., which supplies the Pep- 
percll mills, an important indus- | 
trial development at Biddeford. | 
In May, 1942, he left to join the: 
U.S. army and was in England by | 
autumn. His brother, James, who! 
was born in Biddeford, is now ini 
civil service in New York, and is’ 
a well-known American football 
player, and his other brother, Jer- ; 
ome, also a real Biddefordian, | 
-was still at home working in the | 
‘Saco-Lowell Shops, _ ! 


VORA 


i “J felt right_at home as soon as 
[I arrived in England,’ said Pvt. 
! Murphy, adding disarmingly, 
“Then, you see, I come from. the 
‘New England states.” He under- 
;stood most of the customs here 
|now, although he had found the 
jmoncy exchange a little difficult 
‘at first. Our climate, well he 
ifound that damp and he was sur- 
| prised we did not get more snow, 
i adding ‘We get a lot in Maine.’ 
“Coming up the river in the 
train from Instow he had been 
‘much struck by the similarity 
{with Biddeford, Maine, especially 
jas regarded the beaches at the es- 
tuary and the houses along the 
| river-side. 
“After luncheon at Tanton’s 
| hotel, he called in at the town 
‘hall where he met the mayor, 
jJ. H. Sharley, and other mem- 
bers of the council, and borough 
| cfficials by whom he was given 
a most cordial welcome and 
answered many questions re- 
garding his home town. Accom- 
panied by the mayor he was 
shown the library, court room, 
council chamber and other intcr- 
esting features at our municipal 
headquarters and was taken out 
to see Bideford from the tower at 
the top of the town hall, where 
the fire siren is housed. 

“Subsequently he was taken by 
Cllr. T. A. Goaman to meet Miss 
A. Goaman, who as mayoress to 
her late father, Ald. W. T. 
Goaman, during his mayoralty, 
visited Biddeford, Maine. It will 
be recalled that at present Ro- 
tarian R. W. Cotton, of Bideford, 
Devon, who is at present on a 
visit to America, is conveying 
our greetings to Biddeford, 
Maine, and that thanks to the 
ready co-operation of Miss 
Goaman the Bideford Gazette 
has been enabled during recent 
months to publish a series of pic- 
tures of our daughter town. 

“Pyt. Murphy and = Miss 
Goaman found they had some 
mutual acquaintances and he 
was most interested to see Miss 
Goaman’s photographs and other 
souvenirs of his home town. At 
his request Miss Goaman is writ- 
ing to his relatives enclosing 
pictures of Bideford, Devon. 

“Pyt. Murphy told me how 
much he appreciated the kind- 
nesses shown to him and Miss} 
Goaman’s_ hospitality. He had’ 
been invited by Miss Goaman to 
come here on his next furlough, 
to which I added that he must 
certainly come and that there 
were other homes too that would | 
be only too pleased to provide 
him with a home for a few days. | 

“Just then the smiling engine- 
driver indicated that the start had 
to be made and we shook hands. | 
Pvt. Murphy said he was look- 
ing forward to coming down to 
Bideford again and I told him 
how much we, too, would look | 
forward to that day, and maybe 
we might meet some more Bidde- 
fordians from ‘over there’ as 
well.” | 
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Bideford, 


England, Comes To 





Biddeford, Maine 





A Bideford, England, guest is entertained in | Mrs. 
this city. The reception committee, named by 
Mayor louis B. Lausier to greet the English 
visitor, included, left.to right, Mrs. Agnes A. 


Howat, _ Miss | Melvil F. | F. Meeds, Mayor Lausier, 


land, 
Emma Ga sagne. 





English Visitor Believes | 


Bideford Like Namesake 


“The picturesque countryside, the sandy beaches, the fog 
‘olling in at Biddeford Pool, the rocky coast, reminded me so 
much of the surroundings where I was born and lived a great 
part of my life, that I had a nostalgic feeling as I viewed these 
this afternoon,” said Mrs. Elizabeth McKenzie, Bideford, Eng- 
land, distinguished guest of this city yesterday. 

In comparing her native city ———— 





with Biddeford, Maine, she said 

that they were very much alike ie ae xe 3, ah 

in many respects. Bideford, Eng- i OR Oh Ye 

land, situated on the Torridge is A 

river, is a market town, and a 5 _— 
distributing center for agricul- VACA 

tural products, and the river, | 

much as our own Saco river, - 

years ago, is of great commercial “ers! £) CA AL} 


mnportance to the city. a 
Iias Defense Plant ; 
Since the war, sume ship re-" 
pairing is dene there, and a de-' 
tense plant. is also in operation. 
During the first World war 
chemicals were manufactured in 
this plant. Westward Ho, a fine 
sandy beach with reck bound 
coust, much like Biddeferd Pool, 
is omy two and oa half miles 
from Bideford. 


Mis. McKenzie, when question- 


ed by the Journal reporter, said 
that Bideford. FEngland, had 
never been bombed as it was not 





which = is! 
had been 


a target, but Plymouth, 
abeut JU miles away, 
badly damaged. 
When asked about rationing, 
she said the English people had 
plenty to eat, such as bread, 
potatoes and vegetables, but 
were rationcd to cne cpg oa 
month, two ounces of tea a weeis: 
and 25 cents worth of meat a 
week. Imported fruits, such as 


oranges, were saved for babies 
and children. 
After the tea at Mrs. Victor | 


Beeerclt’s she was presented witi| 
a half dozen of Lady Peppercil| 





‘Beach, 


Elizabeth McKenzie, wife of Grant Mc- 
kenzieé, a member of the British Embassy at 
Washinyton, D. C., and former Bideford, Eng- 
resident, Mrs. Carrie R. Dolloff and Mrs. 


English Visitor 
(Conunued from Page One) 
yillow cases by the ladies who 
sad been mer,;bers of her party. 

Mrs. McKenzie said she thought 
that England and the United 
States would be much nearer and 
closer together after the war, due 
.o the uid we have given England, 
also the marriage of so many of 
yur buys, Who have been stationed 
in England, to English girls. With 
-ravel in the future to be so mych 
caster, she thought that more vis- 
.ting back and forth would also 
come about, and felt very encour- 
aged about our future relations. 

She also wished to extend the 
srectings of Bideford, England, to 
the citizens of this city from her 
father, Dr. Ellis Pearson, and her- 
self. 

After lunching at the Cascade 
Lodge, the guest of honor and 
arty were driven to Old Orchard 
Camp Ellis, Ferry road, 
fort Hill and Biddeford Pool. 

At 4 o'clock, Mrs. Beecroft, of 


ithe Pool road, gave a tea for Mrs. 


-orcemised the guest of 
jcopy of the history, which he is 


McKenzie and the members of her 
party. Mrs. McKenzie was de- 
lighted with the charming home 
of Mrs. Beecroft and remarked 
the low ceiling and architecture. 
This was the first old house she 
had been in in this country. 
Betore leaving, the party visit-| 
“l the McArthur Library, where 
Dane Yorke, librarian, showed 
Vrs. McKenzie some very old’ 
documents pertaining to the his- 
cry of the city of Biddeford and 
honor & 


McKenzie 
the library 


now compiling. Mrs. 
found her visit to 
very interesting. 
Mrs. McKenzie was dressed in 
1 two-piece green linen dress 
with a white silk blouse and a 
iarge white felt hat for her visit 


inere. 


reporter who in- 
at the 
Biddc- 


The Jeurnal 
irrviewed Mrs. MeKenzic 
Beecroft home felt that 


ferd’s distinguished guest was 
one of the most charming and 
eyucious persons she had ever 


interviewed, 


Former in a 
‘Man Visits j777" 


st ao - 


Bideford, Eng. 


The following Ietter 
Flies received by Mayor 
B. Lausier from Bideford, 
land: 

Dear Mr. Mayor. 

This Ictter is written to — 
the fact that on this Christmas 
Eve, 24th December, 1946, Mr. F 
W. Fogg, now a student at Fitz- 
William House, Cambridge uni- 
‘versity, formely of Jefferson 
street Baptist church, Biddeford, 
Maine, (where his father was pas- 
tor), but who moved from thence 
;to Newport, Vt., called here to- 
‘day and brought erectings from | 
his native town. 

Mr. F. W. Fogg has served with 
the British Eighth Army and was 
demobilised and proceeded to 
Cambridge university where he is 
| studying with the intention of 
j later taking a Medical Degree. 

, His Worship the Mayor of Bide- 
‘ford, Devon, and myself are very 
pleased indeed to weleome Mr. 

Fogg here, through the kindness | 
of Miss Godman J. P. in whose | 
home he is staying over the 
Christmas—Miss Goaman visited | 
-your city about the year 1927. 

We are always interested to re- 
ccive visitors from Biddeford, 
Maine, and to get news of our sis- 
‘ter town in the States. We feel 
‘these little Gourtesies tend to a 
further cementing of the bonds 
between our two towns and _ in- 
deed our two countrics, which 


Was ye- 
Louis 
Eng- 








have so much in common and who 


/eommon enemy in the World War. 
We send to you on behalf of 
the citizens of Bideford. Mr. 
Mayor, and to your collegeagues 
and all the citizens of Biddeford, 
Maine, very hearty greetings from 
Borough of Bideford, Devonshire 
and with the earnest hope that the 
friendly feelings now existing 
imay long continue. 
Yours sincerely. 
F. C. Backway, 
Town Clerk 
signed- 
James Lang, 
Mayor 


Counter 


| His Worship the Mayor 
| Biddeford, Maine. 
1U. S. A. 

Reverend Clarence M. Fogg 
,came here as pastor of the Jeffer- 
son Street Baptist church in Jan- 
uary, 1927. and Icft in the fall of 
'1929 to go to Newport, Vermont. 
He was succeeded by the Rever- 
end Mr. Putnam. He had a boy 
,who was about four years old 
-when he came. This is evidently 
the son the letter is about. 

The Foggs were here when 
Mayor and Miss Goaman visited 
here in July 1928. So it is proba- 
ble that the boy’s memory of that 
event led him to look up Miss 
Goaman in England. 








fought side by side against the | 


| 
\ 
\ 


Representative Of 
Biddeford Journal 


Visits Bideford, Eng. 


William F. Wright. who with 
Mrs. Wright, have been on a tour 
of Europe, disclosed recently on 
his return that one of the paces 
of interest visited was Bideford, 
England, where as a representa- | 
tive of the Journal he recnewed 
the friendships cultivated over 
the past several years between of- 
ficials of Bideford. and her name- 
sake city of Biddeford. Mr. 
Wright brourht official greetings 
from: the office of the Lord Mayor 
of Bideford, Devon, 
Louis B. Lausier of this citv for 
which our mayor has expressed 
appreciation. 





Welcomed By 
Lord Mayor 


Mayor’s Office, 
Bideford, Devon 
19th May. 1954 

Dear Mr. Mayor, 

Tt was a very great pleasure 
to me this morning to receive 
at the Town Hall two of your 
cilizens in the persons of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. I’. Wright and to 
say how gladly the inhabit- 
ants of Bideford, Devon, re- 
ciprocate the kind greetings 
brought by Mr. Wright. 

We remember the close re- 
lations which have existed 
beween this Borough and its 
daughter town in the United 
States of America, and it is 
always with a thrill of pleas- 
ure that we recall the visit 
which was paid by Mayor 
Precourt in the year 1929. 

From time to time—and 
particularly during the war 
years—we have had an occa- 
sional visit from’ some of your 
sons and daughters whom 
we were very glad to wel- 
come. 

It is indeed a great pleasure 
once more to send you very 
hearty greetings with sincere 
wishes that prosperity may 
continue with you and that 

. the good relations existing be- 
tween our two towns may al- 
so continue for a very long 
time. 
I remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
. A. Grant 
Mayor. 
Countersigned 
¥. C. Backway, 
Town Clerk 
The Worshipful, the Mayor, 
Biddeford, Maine, 
U.S. A. 


William F. n F. Wright 
Calls On Mayor 


It is too bad, but a word or two 


or warning must be said to those ; 


from Biddeford, Maine. who visit 
Bideford, Devon, England. and 
that is that the peopie in the old 
town are just too hospitable! 
They’ll wear you out with it. they 
are so genuinely glad to see you. 

Take Fred. Backway. the Town 
Clerk (pronounce it “Clark” in 
Devon, pelase) or take Mrs. Mur- 
iel Cox, the Deputy Lord Mayor, 
that energetic charming woman 
who was the first woman Lord 
Mayor in England. The week we 
were there in Mav she was being 
interviewed by the B. B. C. on 
how it feels for a woman to be a 
Lord Mayor. She. incidentaily, is 
the author of the “Judy” books 
used ‘by the London County Coun- 
(cil in its schols. I say “Take” these 


to Mayor | 





\ 
people which is wrongly stated 
when I should say they’ll_ take 
you. They took us to tea and we 
hadn’t been in town three quar- 
, ters of an hour. Mrs. Cox acting 
in place -of the Lord Mayor 
‘Charles Grant who was out of 
town when we arrived and whose 
company we did not have a 
chance to enjoy for as leng a per- 
iod as we wouid like to have. 
This is not to mention the other 
10,000 residents of the town, 
some of whom we met. 

‘Bideford, Devon, has about halt | 
as-many residents as ea nod 
Maine, and is situated on the Tor- 
ridge river about four miles from 
Bideford Bay where this river and 
the Taw river meet. Of course, | 
one never uses the word “river” 
here, it’s just “the Torridge.” This 
river is navigable, small ships 
coming right up to the quay in 
the centre of the town for un- 
loading, shinning and fishing be- 
ing two of the principal indus- 
trics of the town. 

The Torridge splits the town in 
two to be joined together again 
by the fanious 24-arched bridge 
stretching 667 feet from shore to 
shore. An unusual feature of this 
bridge is that no span is exactly 
the same width which is no mis- 
take as the footings of the spans 
are placed where there is a solid 
foundation. Hillaire Belloc said 
“The Long Bridge of Bideford is 
the End of the World.” 

Quoting the above author re- 
minds me that a_ student of 
Charles Kingsley, the great auth- 
or of “Westward Ho,” would 
know all about Bideford as that 
is the setting of the novel. We 
were shown the room he lived in 
at the little tavern where we 
stayed, still in its original decor. 
There’s a statue of him .too, in 
the town. 

So why not look at Bideford | 
bridge through Kingsley’s eyes . . 
besides he can say it so much bet- 
ter. ! 

“Mveryone who knows Bide- 
ford,” he says, “cannot but know 
Bideford Bridge, for it is the 
very omphalos, cynosure and soul 
around the town, as a body, has 
organized itself... being first an | 
inspired bridge: a soul-saving 
bridge; an educational bridge: 
and last, but not least, a dinner 
giving-bridge.” We were fortun- 
ate in seeing fishermen hauling 
their nets beside the bridge to 
provide someone’s dinner. 

A few minutes run from the 
center of Bideford is Westward 
Ho! a grand two miles of perfect 
sand that provides wonderful 
bathing as the beach slopes very | 
stently into the sea. | 

Everyone said we must sce 
Clovelly, 11 miles from Bideford. 
and insisted on it even if it did 
make us a little Jate in seeing 
the Lord Mayor. Clovelly village 
is well-worth seeing. It is a world 
famous fishing village built, lit- 
crally, out of the side of a steep 
cliff. A former smugglers’ hunt, 
its one “street” is negotiable on- 
ly on foot, donkeys being used to 
bring the fish up from the iittle 
harbor ’way down. below. It’s a 
sturdy climb for a healthy person. 
The houses seem to be growing 
out of the cliff wall; front doors | 
are on a level with roof-tops, 
flowers abound in tiny front | 
yards and all the old world at- 
mosphere has been retained. | 
What a place for a painter to set! 
up his eascl! | 

Certainly visitors from Bidde- , 
ford, Maine will be well repaid 
by a visit to Bideford, Devon. The 
same charm that captivated 











Kingsley still remains. 
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Bideford, England Visitor 
Notes Same Job Problem 
Here As In Home Town 


nay fiross, Bideford, Enland, 
1 t: to this city yester-, 
day and. d many conditions 
similar Ythe two communities. 
The 23-year-old Scotsman, 





chester Port ship this week, de- 
cided ‘jo go to New York via 
Maine in order to pay a visit to! 
this town named after the Eng- 
lish: “Gomrhunity in which he lives. 

Kinréss has been living in Bide-|* 
ford, England, for three years and 
noted’ both towns are tourist cen- 


ters of attractions. Another com- 'j 


‘mon factor in both areas at pres- 
‘ent is. the unemployment _ situa- 
jtiqn. He declared five per cent, of 
‘the population in the Wnglish se 
‘lement is unemployed at this 
itime and*there are no new in- 


dustries coming in there either; 
‘Lo lighten the economic picture. 
iThe teen-age problem is real to 
‘his townsfolk; also, but as yet that: 
;comm ity. does not have the 


Ls 






i politan areas clsewhere, 
‘he expk 

He was: ‘a¢companied on his tour 
‘of the city by his brother, Doug-! 
ilas, a resident of Toronto, Can-! 
‘ada, who preferred to remain in! 
“the background. The — brothers; 
i\vere having their first reunion in 
itworyears since Douglas returned} 
‘to ‘Bideford on the continent in; 
| 1956. Ifwas Douglas’ idea to have 
jhis’ brother tour this side of the 


Atlantic ana he has arranged the| 


itinerary for the visit. 

| _ Likes New England 

| Rady Kinross is impressed with! 
New England. He stressed the 


who' 
arrived’ in Montreal on the Man-! 


ement which exists in} 


{were a novel sight to him. Back 
home in England there are ‘‘hous- 
‘Ing estates’ he said. These are 
blocks long and all the houses are 
ithe same color in the “estates,” he 
neted. He likes the individuality 
of the homes he has seen in Can- 
ada and the states and finds they 

‘have so much room in compari- 


;son to those in his country. ‘As 
prefer, Kinross has preference for 


‘found in America. 
Food is much like the dishes he 


tions served here are larger, the 
visitor commented. 

Kinross crossed. . into. Maine 
from Vermont and‘ New Hamp- 
shire. He found. Montpelier, Vt., 
a charming center. He will leave 
Maine and go to Boston 
visit at the Christian Science 
Monitor newspaper office before 
going on to New York. His visit 
at the Monitor office has been ar- 
ranged by his brother, who has 
ipersonal contacts with members 


He is especially interested in 
newspaper work since he hasj 
jworked on the North Devon Jour- 
inal published in Barnstaple, a} 
‘town 10 miles from Bideford, 
\England. He toured the Journal 
plant here and obtained copies of 
ithis payer to take back to Eng- 
land with him. These, he stated, 
will have special interest for 
those back home. | 
After visiting New York, the| 
Kinross brothers will return to! 
Montreal where they will a 
one week before proceeding 

Toronto. Here another week E will 





wide streets in this country and jbe spent by the visitor enjoying; 
th wee wooden houses which! 


: Z 


eet 


BRINGING GREETINGS from B 
Maine, was Ray Kinross who was 





| 


(Continued on Page Two) 


ideford, England, to Biddeford, 


officially welcomed to this city 


yesterday by Mayor Clement Deschambault in the City building. 
Kinross is on a pleasure trip to this country and Canada and ar- 


rived in Montreal after a 10-day crossing. 


via Vermont and New Hampshire, 
in order to visit the city named a 
residing. 
back to spend a week each in Mor 
brother, who accompanied him to t 


i{e crossed inlo Maine 
purposefully routing this way 
fter the place where he is now 


Boston and New York are on his itinerary before turning 


atreal and Toronto, Canada. Ilis 
he States, lives in Toronto. Kin- 


a first. contact with America was a student from Rochester, N. 


+, Who studied with him at St., 


George school in England. He! 


fale the bright wooden homes and wide streets of the western World | 


most unique. Food and economic sit 


uations parallel those in his own | 


country. He will return to Bideford, England, with a special mes- | 
sage fram Mayor Deschambault and plans to fly home. He is a jour- | 
alist aud employed on the North Devon. newspaper. 


| 
| 


\for the central heating Americans: 


‘a bit more fresh air” than hel 


is used to in England but the por-! 
for a! 


of the staff there. i 











| (Continued from Page One) {| 
‘Canada and its scenic beauties 
and its historical sites. -On’ the 
itinerary will be a tour of Bovril, 
Ltd., also. the firm where his 
brother is employed. 

He will return to England’ the 
‘middle of May and will “fly back, 
the noted. -He resides with _his| 
iparents, Ernest and Dora Kin- 
‘ross, in Bidéford. On the Kinross 
‘side of the family, his ancestors 

served ‘as,coach builders for 

Queen Victoria in Sterling, Scot- 
land, it was discovered. 

The 23-year-old Scotsman was 
educated at St. George. school in 
Harpenden, for 10 years: St., 
‘George, a co-ed school of the} 
public school type, is a rare type 
(of institution, he noted. No such 
schools as this existed in England 
50 years ago. Cecil Grant, who 
founded St. George, ‘was a_pio- 
‘neer in this form of education andi 
ithe English co-ed school men- 
ilioned is not to be confused with 
co-ed schooling as it exists in| 
‘this country, he warned. 
| St. George school has also in- 
initiated a new system during the! 
last few years by which an Amer-' 
ican student comes to spend al 
year there. It was during his! 
sehool days there he met Mark; 
‘Cowdray from Rochester, N. Y., 
in 1951, whom he entartained. 
‘Both of them went together to 
{Paris on a school sojourn and 
‘Kinross had to serve as inter pre- 
iter for his companion, he recall- 
‘ed. He does not believe he will 
be able to locate Cowdray now, 
in this country, he commented, | 
as their correspondence has 
lapsed over the years. 

After finishing at St. George, he 
wenl into the British Army for 
two years where he reached the 
rank of sergeant clerk in the 
War Office with its headquarters 
in London. Following this service 
he then started as a trainee thea- 
ter manager which he abandon- 
ed for journalism. 

The large size of things in: 
America have made a profound; 
impression on Kinross. “It’s 

wonderful ‘to see the bigness of | 
‘this country,” he said. ‘“‘Every-: 
thing at home is at least two-; 
thirds smaller than in this coun- 
try,” he warned. 

He is happy that his brother: 
ladvised him to come across the | 
‘Atlantic for this pleasure trip, he, 
isaid in leave- taking. He just 
wished Douglas was not so cam- 
era shy. It would have been a 
jnice souvenir of their visit at 
City hall here if both of them had 
been in the picture. However, | 
Kinross made arrangements with. 
Journal photographer Ulman_ to! 
send the print along to Englandi 
When it is finished. 

Kinross left) with best 
from Biddeford, Maine, 
ford, Jengland, 











wishes | 
to Bide- ' 
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‘the present remodeling were drawn 
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Moore Home At Saco Combines 


Building Modes Of 1810 And 1940 


| By Louise Hall Littlefield 
| The years 1810 and 1940 are being joined in a novel yet 
harmonious union in the North Street residence of which Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger P. Moore of Saco became owners this year. 
The front of the house is entirely in the mode of the early 
days of the last century when it was built. 


Medern Equipment rangement was made 
The very modern arrangements of dirons go with the house, ‘Gheit they 
the rear include a smart and separate might continue to hold the blazing 


little housekeeping suite upstairs for logs in their accustomed spot. 
Mrs. Moore’s mother, with its own| Relic likewise of Meine'’s fore- 
outside entrance; and the latest in| fathers is the grandfatuer’s clock 


electric kitchens both upstairs and 
down. Alterations from its pristine 
state by previous owners had convert- 
ed the house, despite its seven fire- 
nlaces, to the sober comfort of the 
90's or the earlier 1900's, Plans jor 


ence the property 
born in 1776, who moved to Acton 
as a lad of 12. His initials, inscribed 
in gold on the lower dcor, head én 
initialed list of his descendants who 
owned the stately timepiece after 
him befere it was inherited in turn 
by Mrs. Moore. : 

The paper of this room with its 
clusters of pink flowers and green 
leaves is.an authentic reproduction 
of an old paper of an early period. 
So too with the fruit-decorated pa- 
per of the dining room across the 
hall. Here also are the shutters 
and small-paned windows, but the 
fireplace opening is decorated with 
buff English tiles which set off a 
rather ornate iron fire frame, fore- 
runner of the famous Franklin stove. 
Corner posts projecting into the room 
in the cld-time manner appear in 
both the dining and living rooms. 
Kitchen Loses Identity 

The fine wainscoting is used like- 
wise in the study behind the living 
room, which shows many _inter-! 
esting old-fashioned details, while a/ 


of John Bodwell, 


up by Mr. Moore, who personally 
supervised all the work. 


White paint has revlaced the gray 
which before covered the substantial 
brick walls. A foot thick for the 
height of the first story, these ris? 
urpen a foundation of nine-foot long 
@renite slabs, Built-up roof-cnas and 
dcuble-flued chimneys add a touch 
of the unexpected. 


A recessed archway surmounted by 
a large keystore frames the entrance? 
‘with the graceful fanlight above. Th: 
door, with its fine brass latch is the 
actual first door of the houses, dis- 
covered by the Moores doing duty in 
a shed whither it had been relegated 
cu‘ing some modernization in years 
long past. 

The hallway with its oval staircase 
and white balustrade, is notable both 











{cv its fine nes and its small com- |£2Ss-shelved plant window introduces 
vass. A carved figure faintly ‘suezes- a modern nate. Next comes a music) 
t aati 4 Poe’ |rocm., and beyond, a kitchen. The 
itive of a conventionaliced spray, |TOOM. & von’ Gia ce eter” 
mirrks the end of each step and old kitchen, a huge room with a fire- 


place, has compistely lost its identity, 
and the space is now occupied by a 
maid's room, laundry, lavatory and a 


corms an ernamental sequence along 
she rising curve cf the staircase. The 


paper, which contains much soft Sioinwiw Gp: EB i tors 

‘jus ‘and bears the medallions of |*t#itway to the second story. 

|Rcbert Fulton's pioneer steamboat,|,, Upstairs an ingenious advance of 
¢ 2 t, 


the second floor toward the stair- 
well made room to partition off a 
bath at the front of the upper hall. 
The two large front bedrooms have 
fireplaces, their mantels delightfully 
similar in effect while (tite differ- 
ent in detail. Their wainscoting, 
| while narrower, follows the effect of 
the front rooms downstairs. 

A door adroitly set in a squared- 
off corner leads past the foot of 
the attic sttairs to the charming 
urstairs apartment with its living 
room, dining room, bedroom and 
bath and pretty, compact kitchen. 
The diningroom holds a special in- 


ithe Clermont, is a reproduction cf an 
crigirel hich was discovered in an 
old house in Belfast. 
Old Window Panes Restored 

The recessed windows of the two 
front rsoms have had the smail 
panes ef post-Colonial days restored. 
Their felding inside shutters, brave} 
vith while paint, are accented by tiny 
brass hanqale-knobs. White-painte 
wainscois of clear pine boards 21 
inches or more wide, bear witness 
cf the grzat conifers which gave their 
raine to the Pin2 Tree State. 

And in the living room fireplace 
with its white mantel, are handsome 
















as that of Msi st. chief 

tice Prentiss Mellen, who r q 
Biddeford before he came to Fort- 
; land. 






Home of Mr. and Mrs. Roger Pr. Moore on North Street, Saco. 

Carved motifs mark each step of the oval stairway in the hall. 
The paper is an authentic copy of that found in the old Treadwell 
House, Belfast. 

A corner in the living room. The brass fireplace andirons were 
once owned by Goy. William King. Folding shutters frame the| 
recessed window. - 

An old-fashioned fireplace and hearth with a cupboard set in 
beside it enlivens the study. 


old Cape Cod house at  Wellflect, 
Mass., dating back to the 1600's, while 
the quaint H and L hinges on the 
closet, and the latches have likewise 
an ancient and honorable — past. 
Built-in bunk beds conserve space. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moore are now 
tracing the history of the house, 
but have not as yet discovered the 
name of its builder or the exact date 
when it was erected. It was at one 
time, they have learned, the home 
of Saco’s noted minister, the Rev. 
Jchn Taylor Gilman Nichols, son of 
the’ Rev. Ichabod Nichsis, D. D., of 
Portland. and for over 445 years pas- 
tor of the Second Parish Unitarian 
Church of Saco. 

A still earlier owner was John T. 
Melisn, whose last name, though per- 
haps only by conc is the same 














\ 


brass andirons once owned by|terest, since when Mr. and Mrs. 
\Maine’s first Governor, William | Moore began its transformation, its 
|King. These were long in the pos- ceiling was only five feet from the 
|session of the Fairfield family, whose} floor! Investigation, however,  re- 
tenure preceded that of Mr. and Mrs.j vealed ceilings, one above the other,! 
|Moore. For sentimental reasons, ar-tWo of metal added by preceding} 

: renovators. The spares were re-' 


moved and the room is now 
feet in height. 


seven | 


| 
| 


Mest fascinating is the hoy’s bed- | 


room added by the Moores in the} 


f 


attic, with the brick of the house | 
wall forming the outside end, and: 
the other walls of hand-rubbed 


natural pine. The fine strap hinges 
on the entrance door came from an 
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; LACONIA BOARDING BLOCKS 


Sheet 





So enthusiastic were Sheet readers over the Pep- 
perell Boarding House story that we print a similar 
one regarding the Laconia Blocks at Biddeford. 

The above scene was directly at the foot of York 
Street or where Mill 13 is now. There was another 
set of blocks similar to this situated toward Main 
Street, making a total of four boarding and rooming 
blocks. 

These buildings, which were constructed about 
1845, originally contained 24 “hoarding houses” but 
several years later they were converted into tenements 
making about 40 apartments. 

Mrs. Ann Clark, mother of the late Ada Clark, 
former Biddeford school teacher, was one of the 
boarding mistresses in the building at the left. Across 
the street from her was Mrs. Moulen, mother of 
Hattie Moulen, a former employee and grandmother 
of George Moulen, a former Second-Hand. Mrs. 
Foss was mistress in the first tenement in the build- 
ing on the right. 

3oarding house mistresses in the other set. of 
blocks not seen in the above picture were a Mrs. 
Hamilton and a Mrs. Me-\nna whose son was a 
machinist at the Pepperell for years. Across the 
street was a Mrs. nox and next to her a Mrs. Pool. 
Of course, there were others but these names will re- 
call many incidents in the lives of people now living 
in Biddeford. 

Moses Miliken, who was employed here at Pep- 
perell for 52 years and recently retired, used to 
deliver milk daily to these tenements for -his father 
who owned a large dairy farm. It is interesting to 
note that Moses delivered 126 quarts each morning 
at the rate of five cents a quart. . 

Water to these blocks was supplied from the reser- 
voir owned by Pepperell which was located across 
from the present Birch Street school. The Laconia 
as well as the Pepperell had pumps which took the 
water from the river and forced it up the water main 
on Washington Street to the reservoir. The home of 
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Agent Willian’ PL llaines and others along the route 
were supphed with water from this source. 

In the cellar of the Boarding Blocks were brick 
tanks in which the tenants’ clothes were washed. 
Ieels from the river presented a problem at times, for 
they got into the pipes and prevented the flow of 
water. This was espectily bad if it occurred on 
Saturday when everyone was all ready to take his or 
her bath. But vou couldn't fool the tenants, for an 
extra barrel filled with water was kept in cach house 
for such an emergency. Incidentally, these were used 
pork barrels. When the Pepperell system was cou- 
verted to the city water works about T885, cels no 
longer caused discomfort for the tenants. 

Weekly rental costs at the houses were $2.50 for 
men and $2.00 for women. Whe cost for board was at 
a minimum, for the rates were six dinners for a 
dollar or about 17 cents each. Breakfast or supper 
was 12 cents. 

In the rear of cach block was a one-story shed 
originally constructed of wood but later replaced by 
a two-story brick one, built by John Garside, erand- 
father of Arthur Garside who is now employed in 
the Carding department of the Sheeting division. 
There was just enough space between these sheds and 
the present No. 15 Mill to deliver wood hauled hy ox 
team. 

Years ago during the winter season, children used 
to slide by bobsleds on York Street, starting in front 
of the present mam offee and coasting as far as the 
fenee seen in the picture. One of these fellows was 
Amedee Cote who is and has been employed by 
Pepperell for 66 vears. 

At one time when the number of operatives was 
at a premium, John Buckley, then Foreman of the 
Pepperell yard, was sent to Ireland and) returned 
with a-number of young ladies. AIL these girls 
boarded with Mrs. knox, the mistress) previously 
mentioned. 

As time went on, rooming conditions improved in 
Biddeford and the mill was forced to expand so the 
boarding blocks were razed in 1909. In tearing down 
the blocks it was found that the wooden framework 





was pinned together with wooden pegs and some of 
the boards were three feet in width. Edwin Stone was 
awarded the contract to demolish the buildings. 

Mi the bricks were saved and used on the 





interior 
walls of the present mills built the following year on 
the site of the boarding blocks. The building necessi- 
tated the cutting of branches from several of the elm 
trees on Laconia Street. Nahum Pillsbury, Master 
Mechanic at the time, discovered that one of the trees 
was a slippery clin and sold some of the bark to a 
Portland dru; Interesting to note too that the 
trees shown in the picture are still standing. 

There are many people who are now enploved here 





ISL. 


or live in Biddeford who have boarded and roomed in 
these historic blocks. No doubt they will be glad to 
tell vou more, but limited space prevents us from so 
doing. 








THE OLD BOARDING BLOCK 


THE 


PEPPERELL 





There are many people in and around Biddeford 
who remember the Pepperell Boarding Block. It 
was located on the present site of the Cotton House. 

Built soon after the first mill in 1850 the boarding 
house contained 256 rooms or 16 tenements. The 
building itself was 420 feet in length. 

Each of the 16 tenements had a supervisor, more 
commonly known as a mistress. At number one there 
was a boarding house where many of the operatives 
could get their meals, especially at noon. A Mrs. 
Foss was the first boarding house mistress. She was 
later followed by Mrs. Elizabeth Jordan, mother of 
Mrs. Ella Jordan Mason, who came about 1862. 

Miss Rebecca Simpson was another mistress. Ina 
note book belonging to her under the date of Novem- 
ber 10, 1853 she rented a room to a Mr. Mason and 
listed; 1 feather bed, 1 straw bed, 1 bedstead, 2 com- 
forters, 1 quilt, 1 pair of sheets and 1 pair of pillow 
cases, all at 12% cents a week. Beside this a very 
smal] sum was charged for the rental of the room. 


Sheet 
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Other tenants included a Mrs. Hooper who lived 
at No. 6, whose daughter married Thomas Emery, 
Principal of the Birch Street grammar school and 
for whom the Emery school was named. Then there 
was Iugenie Hobbs who came from Belfast and 
worked in the mill summers and attended Castine 
Normal School. After graduating she went to 
Holyoke then to Stanford University in California 
where she received a professor's degree and taught 
there. A Mrs. Ward lived at No. 16 and her daughter 
married David Webster who was a well known local 
interior decorator. Moses Webster, cloth room over- 
seer and founder of the hospital, boarded at No. 1 as 
did Mrs. Thomas Bradbury, wife of the Overseer of 
the machine shop while he was away fighting during 
the Civil War. 

Though the building was very modern at that time 
it did not have our present day conveniences. Soap- 
stones and bricks were heated to keep the tenements 
warm at night during the winter season. There was a 
regular schedule for bath taking on Saturday. With 
one old-fashioned wash tub to each floor, employees 
who came out of the mill first would have to come 
right home and take their bath so that the tub would 
he “vacant” for those who came out later from the 
mill. It was the duty of each mistress on Saturdays 
to have enough water heated to take care of the de- 
mands. This procedure may seem strange to us now 
but everyone did this nearly a century ago. 

Then on July 29, 1909, they started to raze the 
building to give way to the present large cotton stere- 
house. Practically all the bricks were used in the con- 
struction of the storehouse, which was started in 
July 1910. 

The Laconia Company had two boarding houses 
but, unfortunately we Jack information on these. If 
any of you readers can aid us we would surely appre- 
ciate it as would hundreds of other readers. 





; | Gay, who lives in the old home , 
Coo oad burch J with the bull's eye glass on the | 
U Pool road. 


N S b * The most distinguished man to 

altend service in the edifice be- 
(Not Substantially As Se fe eed Grits oo 
It Was 175 Years Ago 


modelling was, in my opinion, 
Sir William Pepperell. He used 
io stay frequently at the home of 
Mr. Morrill on the Pool road. 
The following interesting let- Archibald Waldo Roberts. 

ter referring to the history of the 

|old Pool road church has been 

Jreceived from Archibald Waldo 
Roberts, formerly of this city. Mr. 
Roberts takes exceptions to the 
statement that the old church is 
substantially the same as it was 
175 years ago. His letter follows: 

We were glad to attend once 
again anmual services at the old 
First Congrgational church on the 
Pool read, founded April 30, 1730. 
I sat in Pew 18,,owned by my 
grandfather,-Capt. Waldo Hill. 

The printed order of exercises 
stated that regular services were 
discontinued in 1880. This is cor- 
rect, for the last pastor was H. 
A. Freeman. The Maine Register 
for the year 1880 gives his name, 
while the editions of 1881 and 
1882 show a vacancy in the pas- 
torate. 

We were informed that the 
building today is substantially as 
it was 175 years ago. With this 
statement I disagree. Our atten- 
tion was called to the marks of 
antiquity, such as the barrelled 
ceiling, the laths made out of split 
boards and the box pews. Let us 
see whether this building is so 
old as is commonly thought. Some 
time after 1752 the people of Low- 
er Biddeford decided they needed 
















~ 4a larger church. The late Danicl 
E. Owen in his Old Times in Saco, 
_> jpage 66, says: “It was large 
rs enough to seat 800-1,000 people; 
‘ 4 two stories high; with gallcrics; 
“ sounding board; and in all other 
details constructed after the ster- 
\ otyped model of New England 
LS eeting-houses. 
“7 Tt was torn down in 184- and a 
.-{ |neat house built of its materials.” 
( 0 THe cites as his authority John 


Wingate Thornton. The old York 
County Atlas, printed in 1872, 
says of the church: “It was re- 
modelled and transferred into a 
modern edifice and — dedicated 
a8 Sept. 4, 1840.” So I maintain that 
a person looking at the Old Pine 
Tree Church, as it was sometimes 
called, sees not a building of 
“2 1775, or even 1800 but a_ creation 
) .of the year 1840—just one hun- 
dred years old. I have looked at 
the nails used in the construc- 
tion. They are not the old hand- 


{AL 


- Corporation houses torn down 
\. two years ago on York hill and 
‘of which I have several speci- 





made nails such as used in the; 


doubt that social situation cxist- 


ed so late as 1840. In the carly | 


ehurch at Winter Tlarbor there 
was a class distinction in the 
seating. It would appear that the 
gallery was instead a choir loft, 
for the late Sarah E. Gay, moth- 
er of Robert Henry Gay, who 
was born in 1825, sang in the 
choir gallery in her girlhood. 

J. W. Thornton in the note 
viled says the building torn 
down in 184- was of the sterco- 
typed model. Therefore it may 
have had a spire or steeple. Fol- 
som’s History of Saco and Bid- 
deford on page 202 has a map 
af important places and shows a 
church with a spire on the Pool 
road. Our old church today is 
without that ornament. 

One of the carly pastors was 
Rev. Moses Morrill, and every 
year we are informed the Mor- 
rill school was named alter him. 
In my youth I was told that in 
1860 a quack doctor of Boston 
named Morrill-—no relation of 
Rev. Mr. Morrill, who died in 
1778—-hit upon the idea of giving 
this school to the city. Maybe he 


wanted to honor himself as well! 


as Mr. Morrill, who lived nearly 
opposite. It seems unlikely that 
the city of Biddeford would 
build a school honoring’ the 


memory of a minister who had; 


been dead for over 80 years. Let 
others investigate. 

I have a receipt given by Cy- 
rus Gordon, treasurer, on Sept. 
3, 1840, one day before the cdedi- 
eation. It is in part as follows: 
“This certifies that Thomas 
Emery, Jr., has made choice of 
Pew 36 in the First Parish meet- 
ing house at cight dollars for 
choice, valued at twenty dollars.” 

In former times a person had 
to be very careful that he oc- 
cupied his own pew on Sunday. 
Once a well known lady of Low- 
er Biddeford brought legal action 
for trespass against a man who 
sat in her pew without permis- 
sion. The writer knew both 
parties in his youth. It was a 
case of “Let the sitter beware.” 

About 25 years ago my father 
on answering a knock at his door 
found there a party of Thornton 
academy students who were plan- 
ning a historical pageant, They 
were in quest of the old tithing 
stick. I proceeded to the church 
and looked all) around, even 
climbing .over the ceiling under 
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Old White Church Opens Today 









oH By Staff Photographer. | 
The old White Church of Biddeford, First_Congregational, built ; 
about 200 years ago on the Pool Road and attended by many of the| 
famed Yankee seamen of early clipper ship trade days, before: the} 
Biddeford population center moved nearer “the Falls” and the fhdus-| 
trial era. began—bringing with it the construction of another thurch,? 


‘the .Segond Congregational, in the city proper. 


‘ 

For.many years the old church has been opened: annually by the! 

group which lovingly keep it in excellent repair. This year’s annual} 

service, open to visitors, will be held today. The Rev. John Hutchin- 
son Hyde of Biddeford will preach. 


the roof. But ne tithing stick was 1 
to be found. The students were 
disappointed. At York (Maine) 
there is a tithing stick. ] 

In 1915 or thereabouts a great} 


mens. They are instead the usual 
> cut nail. The clapboards on the 
church are modern, such as one 
\ can see any on any house. The 


</, clapboards butt against cach 
“) {other squarely. Today the only 
=*~|really old clapboards on the Pool 
sx Jroad with overlapping ends may 
be seen on the house 309 Pool 
~S road, the home of my father, the 
~~ |late Col. Frank W. Roberts, who 


, 


was first trustee of the old Con- 
‘ata gregational church at the time of 
\ yee) his death. Here one riding along 
7 !the road can notice the prom- 
inent old hand-made nails holding 
| the ends of the clapboards togeth- 
er. 

The Bible of the church is not 
over 80 years old and the hair- 
{cloth sofa and two Empire chairs 
look to be of the 1840's. I think 
that the pew of George Washing- 
ton in Alexandria, which is today 
just as he sat in it in 1785, al- 
though it has no door, is much 
older than the box pews of the 
First Congregational church.., 
| It has been said that the gal- 
lery in the rear of the edifice 
was used for the servants and 





ithe menials. I am inclined to'ing the father of Robert Henry 





grandson of Rev. Mr. Morrill, 
himself an author of a book on 
China, came down [rom Boston to 
find his ancestor’s grave. He in- 
terviewed my father and Robert 
H. Gay but was not successful. I 


am now inclined. to think that the | 


parson lies in one of the  un- 
marked graves in the old ceme- 
tery at the head of the lane near- 
ly opposite the Atkinson home on 
the Pool road, sinee there are 
stones erected on the lot bearing 
the name Morrill. 

The old Communion service set 


{has for years been in the care of 


a family living in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The organ of the church was 
given about 45 years ago by Mr. 
Haines of Massachusetts. 

The writer has known only one 
pastor of the church. He was my 
neighbor, Rev. Joshua S. Gay, 
who served in 1846 and 1847, be- 
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Church Wit 
Traditions Of Biddetord 
Pioneers Keep Old Place 
Of Worship Alive Today 


Built by the old sea captains who first settled in Biddeford 216 
years ago, this picturesque Congregational Church is kept 
alive by descendants of the founders, despite the. fact that 
it has no living members. At tho left is an interior view of 
the church during the annual service heid Aug. 4, with Guy 
Wilson, guest pastor, in the pulpit. Persons of all denomina- 
tions attended the service, sitting in the quaint box pews. 
Overhanging the front pews are the original whale oil lamps. 
Mrs, Rena Belanger is seated at the old ergan. Below is an 
exterior view of the church, situated on the Biddeford Pool 


Road. ‘ 
r) m _f 


By Staff Photographer 
of Biddeford’s 200-year-old Congrega- 
tional Church is displayed by two of the church's trustees, John 


OLD COMMUNION SET 


Staples, left, and Luther Piper. They also hold some of the 
church's early records and a bottle ef sacrimental wine from the 
last-regular services. 








By Ted Dyer 








out Members 


Youngsters seated in the front pews of the 200-year-old 
Congregational Church of Biddeford at its annual opening 
this Summer gave promise of new generations carrying 


along the traditions establishe 
fathers—the old sea captains 


the money to build a place of worship. 


The picturesque church, 
Stands nestled ameng the g 


d by their 18th Century fore- 
who furnished the will and 


built and dedicated in 1730, 
reen pines about five miles 


from the business center of the city on the Biddeford Pool 
Road. It is still in fine preservation and repair, despite the 
fact that there is not a member of the parish living today. 


Although the last member of 
the old church died several years 
ago and regular use of the build- 
ing was cliscontinued at the turn 
of the present century, the ef- 
forts and devotion of the pionecr 
builders have continued to in- 
spire people into keeping it alive 
through the years. Services are 
held in the church at least once 
each year so that the tradition 
will iive, despite the gradual 
movement of the community 
center inland and away from it. 
Scene Of Wedding 

Recently a Biddeford girl who 
had come to love the old church 
asked that a childhood hope that 
she be married there be mate- 
rialized. And since that wedding 
for which the church was_ spe- 
cially opened, one of her brides- 
maids has planned her wedding 
there this Fall. 

A board of three trustees gov- 
erns maintenance and use, and 
on the death of a trustee, the 
surviving pair elect a new man. 
A circle of industrious relatives 
and friends aid in caring for the 
building, but emphatically de- 
mand anonymity accepting no 
praise or credit for their good 
work. 

In past years services have 
been held there regularly in the 
Summer, but in recent years a 
single service has been held in 
August. : 

On Sunday, Aug. 4, more than 
100 persons of all ages and de- 
nominations fttended tthe pro- 
gram of worship, when Dr. Guy 
Wilson, minister of the Foss 
Street Methodist Church of Bid- 
deford and the South Biddeford 
Methodist Church, was guest pas- 
tor. 

Newcomers to the old church 
quietly enjoyed the interior 
scene: the 50 old box pews, en- 
closures which perhaps shut. off 
chilling drafts on the legs in 
winters 200 years ago when the 
single great stove’s utmost best 
could not have been enough; the 
hanging lamps which perhaps 
held feeble lights fed by the 
whale oil harvested by some of 
the seafaring founders; and the 
organ and minister's platforms 
on which attention was centered 
or the culprit disciplined. 

And that disciplining was so 
simple and speedily passed mat- 
ter in those old days. Church 
records now in possession of the 
Maine Historical Society show 
that backsliding members were 
soundly belabored in Godly wrath 
with deacons and the minister 
{faking leading parts in the pun- 
ishment. 

Looked To Future 

Dr. Wilson's address this year 
applying the word of God to 
present problems to facilitate 
solution and progress into a bet- 
ter future was in keeping with 
the old church which was built 
with eyes on a glorious future— 
and not concentrated only on the 
past. Little was mentioned of the 
old church and its history, for; 
the spiritual might of its past 
seems to press down on the} 
visitor. i 


Ray Burleigh. Soloist for this 
year’s program was Mrs. Guy 
Goodwin, with Mrs. Rena Belan- 
ger at the organ. 

Settlers first came to Bidder 
ford in the 1600s. 

In 1616, Sir Ferdinand Gorges, 
a member of the Plymouth Com- 
pany, unable to persuade’ the 
company to undertake the plant- 
ing of a second colony after the 
ill success of their ‘first attempt 
at the mouth of the Kennebec, 
sent over at his own expense & 
party headed by Richard Vines 
to explore the country with a 
view to founding a settlement. 
They were to remain through the 
Winter and thus show it was pos- 
sible to endure the climate. Vines 
and his party stayed through the 
Winter at a section of Biddeford 
Pool then called Winter Harbor. 

When the first church was 
built is unknown, but a mention 
is made of a church point at 
Winter Harbor as early as 1642. 
A meeting house was built at the 
Harbor in the 1660s, and the peo- 
ple were seated in it according 
to seniority. 

In 1719 by a vote of the town 
the selectmen were empowered to 
exchange common land with Bene 
jamin Haley for a lot to be used 
as a burying ground and meeting 
house and engaged him to build 
the house 35 by 30 feet. 

The Congregational Church was 
formed by Council on: April 30, 
1730, and consisted of 13 meme 
bers: John Gray, Samuel Jor- 
dan, Humphrey Scamman, Ebe 
enezer Hill, John Sharpe, Pene 
dleton Fletcher, Benjamin Haley, 
Thomas Gillpatrick, Samuel 
Hinckley, Benjamin Hilton, John 
Tarr, Robert Whipple and Mark. 
Shepherd. 

Samuel Willard was ordained 
its first minister, Sept. 30, 1730, 
and ministered until October, 
1741, when he died suddenly of a 
throat ailment while on a visit to 
Eliot. During his pastorate 63 
persons were admitted to the 
church membership, 24 males and 
39 females. 

Farly in 1742, Moses Morrill 
was engaged to occupy the pulpit. 


He was from Salisbury, Mass. 
and had been graduated from 
Harvard quite young, coming 


here at the age of 20. He served 
until his death in 1778. 

The minister’s salary during 
the period was recorded as fole 
lows: 75 pounds to be paid in 
produce as 45 bu. corn, four bu. 
rye, 400 lb. pork, 50 lb. wool, 50 
Ib. flax, 100 lb. butter, 4.046 lbs. 
beef, one quintal fish, two tons 
of good English hay. 

In 1797 a Second Congrega- 
tional Church was organized 
nearer the falls and with the 
coming of industry to use the 
water power and the consequent 
shifting of the center of popula- 
tion, membership of the old 
church began to decline. 


Officiating as deacons were the| 


present day trustees. In custody } 
of this trustee group is a treas-!} 
ured pewter communion set, long 
used in the old church, many of: 
the original old handwritten | 
financial records, and even @} 
bottle of the communion wine | 
from the final days 


of the! 


church’s full activity. The bottle} 
and its while wine are estimated | 


to be about 100 years old. 
The board of trustees includes 
Luther Piper, John Staples 








andl j 
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WALTER E, 


i. Perkins, 
Famous Local Actor, 


| Dies 








PERKINS. 
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Biddeford Man Was of Exceptional Ability as a 
Comedian and Had Played in Practically Every 


City in the Union an 


d Also in Canada—Had 


Made Millions Laugh—Death Follows Short II- 


ness from Ptomaime 


Poisonmg—Body To Be 


Brought to This City This Evening—Funeral 


Saturc 


4 


ay Afferncon at 2. O’Clock from Late 


Home, 6 Chadwiclc Place. 


Widespread sorrow was caused in 
this cily and vicinity and in this see- 
tion of Maine generally by the news 
of the death Wednesday eveuing, at 
the Prospect Heights hospital, Brook- 
lyn, N, Y., of Walter |. Perkins, the 
Biddeford bay who rose to high posi- 
tien on the stage of the country in 
comedy roles and who ranked witna 
the greatest of the American whin- 
sleal comedians for more than a 
quarter of a centary. Tis death fol- 
lowed a lvief Winess from an intes- 
tinal trouble, Ilis age was about 67 
years. ; 

The first intimation of Mr. Perkins’ 
serious illness was through a letter 
received in this citw Thursday con- 
faining a card which stated that his 
condilion was vary services. News uf 











his death came Thursday evening, 
and csused general sorrow, as the 
earreer of Mr, Perkins has been 


closely followed by a legion of friends 


‘in this vicinity and many took ereat 


pvide in his brilliant achievements oa 
the stare. 


Few deaths have causea!ia mind for the 


[wick place, ab 2 o'clock Saturday 
raftrnoon. Interment will be at}, 
f.aurel Till cemetery, Saco. 





Walter if, Perkins was born in pid- 
devord, the son of Jotham and kuth 
{Andtows) Parkins. He began his ca- 
reer as a telegraph operator, taking 
up the study of telegraphy while at- 
Lending the Biddeford high school. 
Ve learned the profession and oc 
cupicd a position as operator at the 
astern liivision station of the Bos- 
ion & Maine railroad in this city. 

Mr. Perkins was a prominezs 
member of the Drametie club of the 
Universalist church in this cily It 
wes on the local stage that he first 
beeame infatuated wilh stage life, 
and he always referred to this club 
with pride. 

Through a fellow telegraph oper- 
ator he was given his chance to star 
upon the stage, Harry Du Souchet, 
jois fellaw operator, wrote “My Friend 
from India” with his friend Perkins 
leading role. This 





more profound or wideypread sorrosy |Play proved a distinct success in New 


locally than his. 


York end elsewhere throughout the 


Arrangements have been made to {country when it was produced. 
bring the body to this city for the 


funeral services at the home, 6 Cnuc-! 





i 





| Me later appeared in Du Souchet’s 
‘play, “The Man from Mexico,” and 


had the Jeading roles in “Toppy” and 


“Who Gocs There?” by the same 
author. In the latter play Mr. Per- 
kins was particularly funny = and 


made one of his greatest hits. Other 
big hits of his career were ‘All the 
Comforts of Home,”  “Charley’s 
Aunt.” “The Lost Paradise,” “Held 
3y the Enemy” and “Pa Potter.” It 
was said that in the mail Wednesday 
was an offer to him for a prominent 
role in a play soon to be produced. 
During the earthquake and fire at 
San I’rancisco, Mr. Perkins was’ 
playing a leading role in “Who Gocs 
|There?” at the Majestic theater. He 
was such a favorite among the people 
in that city that he received many 
invitations from the people of Oak- 


land, who had witnessed his per- 
formance the night before, to be 


their guest until he could locate. He 
was given a testimonial in this city 
June 7, 1906, upon his return from 
San Francisco, most of the old-time 
amateurs taking part. The play was 
“The New Pupil.” 

At the time of the quake he was 
pressed -into service in Gov. Perdue’s 
office in Oakland, as telegrapher, He 
held the position until he could be 
relieved by regular men. Messages 
came in by the thousands and it was 


a big job Mr. Perkins was called’ 
upon to handle. 

He lost all his belongings. The 
only things he saved was. pair of 


sleeve buttons and a ring. These he 
found after the fire among the ruins | 
of the hotel. | 

Ile was graduated with good rank 
from the Biddeford high: school with’ 
the class of 1876. He went to Boston 
in 1877 to take up this life’s work as. 
a comedian. 

During his stage career Mr. Per- | 
kins claimed to have played in every 
city and town of -consequence in ev- 
ery state of the Union, though much 
of his time was spent in the long! 
runs of his several successes in the! 
bigger cities of the country. He was 
nationally known and one of the big- 
gest favorites on the stage, being 
one of the foremost contributions of 
Maine to stage. work and one . who 
has brought much eredit to his native 
city. 

Mr. Perkins is survived by one 
brother, Frank KE. Perkins. of Lynn, 
Mass., and two sisters, Miss Annie I. 
Perkins and Mrs. Marcia “A. | Leslie 
of New York city. 

Tribute to Walter E. Perkins. 

Our own Walter Perkins has gone 
to join the great majority over; 
there! To the boys and girls of this’ 
;generation he is only a name, but to 
|the mothers and fathers he was a 
{well known and well liked companion 
‘and friend. Biddeford people are 
iproud of his splendid yeputation as 
a whimsical, eccentric comedian. He 
,was loved for his genial cneobstinn | 
(Continued on Page Five.) 





— 


) 


‘Continued from Page Kight.) | 
and his many good qualities. | 


The wiiter has known him ever 
since he was a boy in the _ high 
ischool, where he carly showed _ his 


jabilily, in what was to be his chos- 
en profession. He was a member of 
the famous old Uramatie club of the 
Universalist church and won his: lo- 
‘eal laurets and spurs in their pro- 
ductions, Mrs. Susen N. Piper was 
leading Jedy in that same — talented 
coterie, which also boasted Waiter 
Colligan and Lincoln Nelson, 
Walter was primarily a telegraph 


operator and a pood one, but the 
slage was siways in his heart and 


biood and he was constantly in touch 





with theatrical matters. He = left 
handling the telegraph key and we 
ihcerd of his great suecess in Gil- 


“spt 


lette’s “field By the Enemy” as the 
old darkey, a sole he made his own 
land «which ke played all over the 
country for several years. William 
Gillette Was always a warm friend 
of Waller and had a great regard for 
his ability as an actor. 

His first starring experience was 
in “My Friend. from India,” written 
for him by his friend of telegraph 
| days, Harry Du Sougbet. They wore 
chums and he created the part for 
Walter. No one else could have play- 
yed the quser, visionary apostle of 
theosophy except Pe:kins. It was a 
lereat hit and author and actor both 
‘became famous. Later he played in 
Du Souchet’s “Man from Mexico”! 
and was well known and successful 
in various comedies. One of his ‘best 
known parts was in “Charley’s Aunt” 
and no one who ever saw him in the 
old Jady’s makeup will ever forge 
him. aod 

To enumerate his varicus suce2ss- 
jful roles would-be to give a very Jong 
‘list. The last time the writer ever 
,saw him play was in Boston at the 
Tremont theater, where he had a 
great part in one of George Cohan’s 
plays. The nature is forgotten but 
not Walter’s impersonation. He. was 
the same aminzble chitracter and re- 
ceived. much applause. 

But Waiter Perkins had — other 
‘claims to regard, and esteem, beside 
his talents. He was such a_ friendly 
creature the spitit of everlasting 
youth never left him. How Sir James 
Barrie, the Scotch playwright, the 
‘immortal author of Peter Pan, would 
have loved him. 

Walter had no enemies. TJlis  ac- 
quaintances were at once his friends. 
;That was one of his greatest gifts— 
jfriendship. He never married. There 
were too many flowers in  Cupidd’s 
| warden for him to choose. He loved 
them ail. . 

His friends are thankful that he 
had not to pass throt f1 long months 
of. suffering, but left es as he would 
have desied. Ali honor to a_ belov- 
ed son of old Biddeford and let us all 
stop in our busy lives to pay a silent 
|tribute and offer a silent prayer of 
dthanksgivine for having known Wal- 
ter EK. Perkins, gentleman. 

Mrs. Mstelle M. Tatterson. 
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STANLEY STEAMER OF 1902. 


—_———- 


MY FIRST CAR 


The absve is noi a puzzle pic- 
ture. Nothing’ of the kind. It 
shows one of the first steamers 








* owned in the two cities and the 


| 


| 


two dignified-appearing rentle- 
men, rather stif’-backed, if you 
like, who are occupying the front 
seat of the two-seater, are, if 
vou fail to readily recognize them, 
Judge Warry B. Ayer of the York 
county probate court, and Arthur 
W. Andrews, both having a voting 
residetice, in Saco. As a further 
aid to ready identifications, read- 
ing from lefé to right: Mr. An- 
drews is at the steering propeller, 
with an old-time derby tilted at 
an impressive angle, while Judge 
Ayer, somewhat stern of feature, 
grips an arm of the machine as 
though for self-protection, but 
why is a mystery. The steamer is 
stationary: Both, you will notice, 
are wearing full beards. And 
distinguishing the probate judge 
is a cup reclaimed from a yacht- 
ing oulfit to do duty in automo- 
biling. ‘The habiliments that go 
with automobiling nowadays were 
not kuewn at thet time. Now, to 
vo. on with the story. 

‘his car, a Stanley steamer, 
was the property of Judge Ayer 
und it is said to have been the 
second motor vehicle to be owned 
in the two cities. The: first was 
introduced locally by the late 
Charles H. Prescott. Judge Ayer 


bought his Stanley back in 1902,, 


his first car, and it created some- 
thing of a sensation as it chug- 
chugged about the streets. Judge 
Ayer was not very keen for run- 
ning his steamer so that during 
the yreater part ef the time of his 
ewnership it was utilized by Mr. 
_ Andrews and Stacy Hall, who was 
“then connected with the fresh 
meat business in Biddeford. The 
car was bought ef the F. O. 
Bailey company eof Portland and 
was sold to a Westbrook man by 
Judge: Ayer.. What finally be- 
came of it’is not kuown, but it 
probably was consigned to. the 
-secrap keap in the course of the 
advent of other and better cars. 
, The mechanism of the steamer, 
as wi.l be noticed, was in plain 
sight beneath the: body, while 
the boiler was under the. front 
seat, a comforting location for 
winter, perhaps, but a test of 
one’s physical endurance probably 
in. warm weather. The rudder 
occupicd a center position ahead 
of the front seat and there was a 
horn, functioning rather feebly 
at times. and shrilly upon occa- 
sions, in the handle of the steer- 
ing gear. ‘The wheel spokes were 
much he same as those of a bi- 
eycle. What looks in the picture 
like a maminoth music 
the contrivance for the exhaust. 
There were no lights of any kiad 
and in these days no license was 
reguircd. The. rear seat could be 
placed in position: and used when 
occasion required and it was said 
to be quite comioriable, in 
strong comrast with the seat 
aheaa. 


roll was ° 





' 


The noveliy of driving a horse- 
less carriage was the chief al- 
lurement that bound Judge Ayer 
te his Stanley steamer and try 
as hard as he might, he never be- 


| came really atliached to 
| the new contraption and 
he sacrificed pleasure for 


loyaity tc the fad of operating a 
motor vehicle. Judge Ayer, like 
mest begianers, was imbued with 
a spirit of enthusiasm in master- 
ing his machine, but once he had 
accomplished the trick of hand- 
ling his steamer, this spirit be- 
gan to wane and it was not long 
before the nevelty were off and 
he willingly permitted others to 
handle the tiller while he filled 
the role of passenger, or turned 
the car over to cthers absolutely 
for their enjeyment. Judge Ayer 
during his cwrership never in- 
dulged in long trips, this being 
due partly to his distrust of the 
steamer end partly because short 
drives were sufficient to satisfy 
his periodica] ambition as a mo- 
tevist. His longest trip was be- 
{ween Biddeford and Cornish, 
end one of the last of such drives 
he keeame thoroughly cured of 
bis Jove for this tyne ef car, at 
least as an operator. He was on 
his wev to Corvish and it was on 
cae of the hottest days of a hot 
comeser. The judge, with hope 
rivgipe in his heart and expecta- 
fier of a day 4f nleasure ahead 
cf hin at the eld kamestead, had 
regctioted aheut half 
‘terec hetween the starting point 
axe his destination, when some- 
thing happened te the steamer. 
| There wes a sudden feeble chug 
| and a dismaving snort accom- 
ranied by a discouraging hissine 
cf stern. and the machine went 
dead. The judee stripped off his 
eeorsucker recat and vest. rolled 
up the sleeves of his shirt and 
went. tre work. He sweat as he 
Jahored. oceasierally voicing his 
wreath tn wards that are not con- 
sidered vies in neélite circles. He 
beneaht intn nen every whit of 
his knowledge af motor cars, but: 
te ro aysil Fo tueeved and tried 
with periodical jerrneyings inte 
profanity’s realm for a couple of 
hours, but the car would not 
Ludge and then, in desperation 
he walked half a mile to a farm. 
cer’s house and hired the tiller of 


the soil to tow the steamer to 
Cornish. 








the dis-_ 


One of Judge Avyer’s most dis- 
heartening experiences came 
when upon an occasion he went 
to Alfred on legal business. It 
was 2. hard uphill trip all the way 
and considerable coaxing was re- 


quired to persuade the car to 
keep moving, to say nothing 
about acquiring a speed that 


gave promise of a completion of 
the journey inside of 24 hours. 
The climax of the judge’s trials 
came when nearing the shire 
town, hewever. .A long stretch 
of sawdust roadbed had recently 
keen laid ,and into this” the 
steamer plunged and_ wallowed 
and fought for more than an 
heur before the land of promise 
of firm ground was reached. The 
judge remained in Alfred for 
two davs before he could swumon 
up courage te venture on the re- 
turn trip. and even then he made 
na cafe detour of the sawdust 
streteh, 

Disposing of the Starley 
steamer, Tudge Aver invested in 
2 two-eylinder Maxwell runa- 
hort. frem which meke of car he 
turned te. Studekaker and then 
ts 7» Buick whieh type of ma- 
chine he now drives. 


ites biginear . 





Vales be oe 


Building To Scale Takes An Elephant’ Patience 


Bath Man's 


Technique 
Painstaking 


BY MARK W. HENNESSY 


Patience is more than a vir- 
tue to John G. Grainger, tool 
designer at the Edwards Plant+ 
of the Saco-Lowell shops. The 
hours he puts into making real- 
istic model railroad buildings 
brings pleasure to others, par- 
ticularly to the young sons of 
some of his friends at the Saco 
plant where he has worked the 
past eight years. 

“He has the paticnce of an 
elephant,” say friends of Graing- 
er, a resident of Bath whcre 
for 12 years he was in the elec- 
trical drawing room of the Bath 
Iron Works Corporation, They| 


could add that he has a good]. 


memory. too, as witness his lat- 
est’ project, the building of a 
working model of a steam loco- 
motive. 

“T’'ve wanted to build a live, 
‘steamer,’ since I was 10 years 
old,” he admits. ‘When I was 
10 I saw one that, I was told, 
had been exhibited at the Chi- 
cago World's Fair. I-never for- 
got it.” 

Grainger will operate his lo- 
comotive on temporary tracks in 
the yard of his Bath home. But 
not. right away. Although he’s 
well along on the chassis in his 
home worshop, he estimates that 
the project will require 1,000 
hours of his time. He'll event- 
ually come up with a truly 
scaled model of a 0-4-0 type 
English locomotive that will 
burn pea coal, carry 85 pounds 
of steam, and carry two full 
grown men. It will be nearly 
20 inches long, eight wide, and 
12 inches high. . 

"It will be worth about $850,” 












railrcad. The station walls, pro- 
perly studded inside and ven- 
ecred outside with countless 
tiny stones, are a half inch 
thick, 

“J wouldn't think of trying 
to count those stones,” smiles 
Grainger. 

Another excellent example of 
his skill and patience is a model 
of an engine house, to which the 
Bath man added an extra touch 
of realism by smoking it up with 
a candle. A 2-track house with 
clapboarded exterior, it is real- 
ly shingled. 

“Tt used tag board, cut out 
each shingle individually, and 
then actually shingled the roof,” 
he recalled. “There were more 
than 2,500 shingles on that 
little job.” 

It makes no difference what 
Grainger works on as long as 
he's busy. He's as clever with the 
steel and bronze from which he’s 
fashioning his model locomo- 
tive as with cardboard, tag 
board, films, pebbles or any- 
thing else required to build 
model railroad buildings. Friend 
Harry Brook, Saco-Lowell stand- 
ards engineer, has given him a 
real toughie, though, a tiny 
model of Brook's house. 

“It will only be two and a half 
by two and half inches,” ex- 
plained the Bath man. “Watch- 


John G. Grainger of Bath looks over his stone-veneered scale model of a rail- |maker’s work! And Harry even 


road station. It's one of the many separate buildings he is including In a unique mod- |wants me to show the light me- 
el railway now under construction. Grainger is a machinist at the Edwards plant of tre and fuel oil cap on his house. 
the Saco-Lowell Shops in Saco. 


predicted the Bath craflsman. 
“Then I want 1to build a model 
of a Pacific type locomotive to 
the same scale, three-quarters 


of an inch, a model that will be 
about four feet, long. It could 
be worth $2,500.” 


Not long after he began work- 


ing 
after - Work hours tiresome. 
Some of his friends had boys 
with HO gauge mode] railroads. 
So Grainger made a few tiny 
block signals for them. Then he 
saw a photo of a little railroad 





Saco, Grainger found 





station 


average 
model 


The station's 
Granger's painstaking 


jn California. and de- 

cided to make a scale model. 
“In the photo, a man stood 

outside the station,” 


the Bath man, “so JT 
him at five feet, eight inches— 
height—and scaled my 
accordingly from the 
building in the photo.” 


recalled 
figured 


exterior after 
job was 


comple.ed was good enough to 
an adull, let alone a. 
child. The interior was 


satisfy 


carefully worked out 


just as 


to scale. 


Grainger’s model of an engine house is an exacting piece of avafismanship, Jt 
is complete with weatherstained shingles, on the roof and sides and windows that 
‘open. Like all the rest of his work, ihe onging house is done to scale. (Brook Photo) 





roof of the model station 


can be lifted off to reveal com-| srounding in metal work, Then 
for}for a while he worked as an 
including apprentice for General Electric 
andjin Lynn where his first work 
benches in the waiting room. |was on a big boring mill, burn- 

The realistic windows are the/ing out cylinder rings for diesel 
Dick] engines. Besides his many years 


“station agent,” 


telegraphic equipment, 


5 photographer 
Danforth’s 
photo film, 
ent. Grainger 


to Bath in 1929, 
as an agent for 





| 
| 





Pictured above is John G. 


He's right, too. It’s little things 
that count;in a model.” 
Grainger is a graduate of the 
old Mechanic Arts High School 
in Boston, where he got a good 


of|of practical experience in Bath 


clean and transpar-|and Saco, Grainger worked at 
knew well enough|the Fore River yard, Quincy. 

how to equip the station agent’s|Mass., and the famous Lawley 

office. A Boston native who came|}boat yard at Neponset. 

he once worked| “Where do I get my patience?” 

Revere|repeated Grainger with a smile. 
guageRight in my old pipe!” 





John Grainger 





Grainger who retired on Feb, 25 
from his tool design duties in 
Dept. 921 at the grand old age of 
65. In honor of this special oc- 
casion, a group of his fellow 
workers held an informal gather- 
ing on Feb. 24 in’ the Thacher 
Hotel dining room and presented 
John with a framed testimonial 
plaque signed by all his many 
Saco-Lowell friends, and a special 
eift of $65—one dolar for each 
year of his age. John was in- 
deed very surprised, yet pleased 
as punch! Our warmest wishes to 
John and his family and may 
memories of the old gang keep 
him “voung” during his retire- 


_inent years! 


Saca~LoiveH tawdi- 


Ralph B. 
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akefield Of Saco- 


Cabinet Maker Of Old School 





By FAUNCE PENDEXTER 

Leading books on antiques both in pictures and text em- 
phasize the marvelous craftsmanship of ihe Wth and 1th een- 
jury furniture makers. Nor do these books eXaeeerate, for 
These men combined the utmost in skill with patience and hard 
work to produce the truly beautifnl in the way of chest-on- 
chests, desks, tables, chairs and the like, 

It wasn't enough to turn out a rugged, nsefal piece of furni- 
inre, The old time desks "would have been just exaetly as ntile 
tarian withont all the faney carving done on them. ‘The saine 
with highboys and lowboys, tables and so on. ‘Phe prices paid 
these early furniture makers were ridienlously low even at a 
time when priees generally were low. Probably these eralis- 
mien could have received about as much for unadorned pieces of 
furniture as for that which they earved, but ibey were more 








= 


than workers for hire, 


These men actually took exireme pri 
They wanted everything they made ia come ont with- 
So they spent long honrs working over 


ship. 
out a single flaw. 






le in their workman- 


sunbursts, rope moldings, pineapple bedposts and the like. 


They were willing to do this. 
on which they were working. 


They had a fecling for the wood 


They appreciated iis color, its 


grain and what could be done with it. 


Saco Man 
If you were to ask today, you 
would generally receive the an- 
swer that no such craftsmen can 
be found now. “Your old time eab- 
inet maker just doesn’t exist any 
more,” you woulu be told, 


Yet this is not so. Maine sti) 
has a few of them,.and one of 
the most talented lives at Saco. 
In that area Ralph B. Waketield 
is well known. Virtually everyone 
who has an ailing antique, or who 
wishes to have a replica made of 
some piece of furniture, goes to 
the Wakefield shop. 

The Saco man specializes in the 
repair of antiques and in antique 
yeproductions. When he makes a 
pineapple bedstead or a Governoy 
Winthrop desk, you can't tell the 
difference between his work and 
an original. And he can make re- 
pairs that will defy the eye to de- 
tect them. 

One of the reasons his work al- 
ways looks like that of the early 
cabinet makers is the fact that he 
does the job as they did--by hand. 
Another reason is the fact that he 
utilizes his own private stock of 
old, old wood. He has mahogany, 
pine, maple and so on that is over 
100 years old. Wood changes with 
age. Mrs. Wakefield stressed this 
in our interview. 

Old Wood 

He said, “You know, there is a 
mellowness and softness of color- 
ing in old wood that you don't pet 
in newly sawed lumber. Old ma- 
hogany, for example, is richer in 





CABINET MAKER AT WORK—] 
is pictured here working on a 4aAli@ Vee. smecuiting i and maker, 
Moethine leo than vo 


aly yitniee Uf 








coloring than mahogany that has- 
n't aged. New mahogany just 
doesn't have the life to it that you 
Jind in the ald pieces.” 

He stopped a moment and point- 
ed to one large bit of wood, “That 
piece of mahogany there is known 
to be at Jeast 170 years old,” he 
commented. “You couldn't buy 
wood like that today. And mahog- 
any isn’t the only wood that mel- 
Jows with age. The same holds true 
of our different Maine woods. 
Modern pine can’t hold a candle 
to the richness of color to be 
found in old punkin’ pine. I have 
a bit of that, too.” 

Wi is essential that he keep a 
supply of many different kinds of 
wood on hand, since various re- 
pair jobs call for matching numer- 
ous varieties of wood. And he pre- 
fers to match the wood insofar as 
possible than to seck to attain the 
semblance of matching through 
different types of stains. 

Ralph Wakelield is a native of 
Saco. He attended the grade 
schools there as a boy and has 
livedin his native city ever since. 
When he was about 17 vears of 
age he set out to Jearn the car- 
pentry trade, and for some 3 
years he worked chictly as an out- 
side carpenter, 

"First of WH 

Fellowing this he worked on 
maintenance for the Saco-Lowell 
shops. “Phen, at one time when 
things were a bit slack fer him, 


Continued on Page Seven-A, Col. 3 
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election omits hin, 





JUST FINISHED—Ilere Ralph B. Wakefield of Saco stands beside 


just completed the day of.the writers arrival, 
afforded here. 





THE CURLY MAPLE DESK-~-No words are really neces: 
the cabinet maker's art. ; 0 
rays carved into the solid wood of the lid by Mr. Wakefield. 


INTERIOR VIEW- 





pyed) Pye A eipade | 





worded 





ary .to desembe 


This affords an idea of the complicated earving 
AN of the carvings on the different drawers are part of 


done by the Saco eabinet 
the drawer fronts, being 








the secretary top he had 
Only a moderate idea of the beauty of grain ie 





this masterpiece: of 
This is the curly maple desk referred to in the story. Nute the sua 
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Prpadk i 
‘ Ort le AK a LLewewhej Mee — cede it ol 
Today We Intreduce: 


Ralph Wakefield -- Carpenter 


By ROY WHIEPCGOSIB 
(Staff Correspondent) 

One of America’s lost arts is being revived by a G9- 
year-old Saco carpenter, who is a boime-span Duncan 
Phyfe and a homely philesopher rolled into one, 

Ralph B. Wakefield started his carpentering as a boy 
of 17. For the past 52 years he has steadily improved his 
skill with the hammer and chisel until today he is one of 
the best-known cabinetmakers in New England. 

An exhibition of his handicraft also builds reproductions fash- 
can be seen in some of the finest |!oned alter original inodels in 

; every detail, He even re-discov- 

homes in ain and aussi : ‘ : ; : 

pes Maine and a es jered the secret of inlaid veneer 
chuselts—all of ib built Lo speci-|strips one afisrnoon while lis- 
fications of the colonial cabinet-|Lening to a ball game. 
makers of the 18th century. He also collects rare woods for 

“Tse wood in the same man-}hs pieces, and has a supply of 
ner that it was used years ago.")J00-verr-old mahogany that he 
ye says, “an IE can't stand thispPecently traded a piece of with 
modern, machine-turned prod-|the Boston scum of Art. The 
uce you buy now. It’s all right wood is priceless and he has 
or a few years, but none of it; (ousends of dollars of insur- 
aste.” ance on the storehouse he keeps 
\ jt in, 
ACCIDENTAL START | “Loanade that deck fram some 
rare woods. and spent my time 
jeneraving tire pleees thal 2o into 
fil. A iriend of mine calls it my 
onument.” hes . “and of 
just ebow, right.” 





! 










| 





Wakefield started working on 
ifwniture quite by accident. Dur- 
ing a slack period al Saco- 
Lowell Shops, where he was em-j ,, 
|ployed as an oulbside carpenter’ 
(in 1929, he was laid off and since] ¢ 
it was winter, he decided to 
Iwork on some furniture repair 
or a friend in Biddeford. 

“te liked my work so well,” 
Wakefield rejates, “that later IJ 
got a few more pieces to repair. 
I had decided, though to go back 
Ito outside carpenter work when 
Spring came, and my barn be- 
came cmpty.” 

Wakefield’s barn hasn't been 
emply from that day to this. 
He hasn't gone back to oubside 
carpenter work cither. When 
the reputation of his skill with 
| woods beean to grow, his busi-} 
iness increased. Today he has & 
‘Small shop filled with tools, many | 
lof them hand-made, and a barn) 
ipacked with antique furniture to 
Vepair, 

“T can’t work on the new fur- 
mnivure they make by machine,” 
he says, “there isn’t enough to it, 
and this old fashioned wood 
working really keeps you going.” | 


DUSK WORTH $2,500 } 
Recently he completed a Gov-| 


; 


ernor Winthrop desk for a Mass-} 
achusetts solon that he designed | ; 
‘himself. Mace of curly maple.: 

ithe desk was valued by an art 

‘dealer at $2,500, It took him 

‘four months to complete and has 

14 tiny drawers, including several 

lseerck ones, inside the cabinet. 

| Wakefield has concentrated 

‘his efforts on re-making an- 


| tiques for the past ten years. He 
ower” 












An Example Of Maine Artistry 
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Saco Man 


(Continued From Pa 





he w 
Willis Hurd to repair an antique 
item, and without waiting to see 
how he made out, the doctor kept 
bringing antiques to him. And he 
was so pleased with the work that 


Mr. Wakefield had done that he & 


told others about his craf{{sman- 
ship. 

"Tt wasn't long before T had & 
barn full of antiques awailing re- 
pair.” the 
said, "Tt was 
telling the people I wouldn't be 
able to repair their antiques — ot 
of quitting my job at 
ell. Since it seemed. clear I 
eould keep busy with the an- 
tiques. T decided to take a chance. 
After all, I liked to) work wilh 
wood and T wouldn't have asked 
for a more enjoyable hobby than 


eabinet work. My decision turned | 


out all right. J have been kepi 
busy ever since excepting for. @ 
briet: spell in 1929.” 


He said he had been doing his 


specialized work for approximaie- 
ty 30 years. As far as he is con 
eerned, he would choose — the 
game work if he were to start 
over again, only he wouldn't wait 
go long to make a beginning. 






And just how does an old time } 


eabinet maker work? Even 
though Mr, Wakefield is making 
furniture today, he must be class- 
ified with the Hepplewhite, Sher- 
aton, Chippendale and Queen 
Anne cabinet makers of earlier 
periods. His work is 
as fine as theirs, and his repairs 
and reproductions are 


designed to last for more 
ene or two generations. 


ferns to the final finish, Mr. 
Wakefield carries on his ~work, 
Onty when wood turning is nec- 
essary does he have work done 
outside, His shop is not equipped 
with wood turning machinery. 

Of ail the pieces of furniture 
fe has done, probably a desix 
made out of curly maple stands 
our as the most difficult assign- 
ment, 

To begin with, curly maple is 
a most difficult wood to work. 
One little miscue and the wood 
will chip) He worked over four 
months on it. He explained that 
curly maple is difficult: because 
the carver finds himscif constant- 
ly working against the grain, 

Even so, one might ask, “But 
four months and more to make @ 
desk?" 

A glance at the accompanying 
photos of this desk, however, wiil 
be enough to satisfy such a ques- 
tioner. Mr. Wakefield’s desk con 
tained a total of 40 drawers in 
the cabinet alone, many of then 
Secret drawers, 

He made all the moldings and 
carved the beading onto the mold- 
gfss. In cases where the mold- 






asked by the 0 a 


Saco cabinet maker fF 
a cease cither ol © 


Saco-Low- } 


every bit § 


entirely § 
authentic, for he works the way fj 
they worked and builds furniture |; 
than & 


i secti f the hands * o1ece 
Pecan ihe cawing of GE pat-E ce Oe enenG Bae 





ing runs along the edges of 
large drawers, he also had 
carve the matching moldiag rune 
ning down the side of the desir. 
To male the dave moldiags meet 
and mateh satisfactority required 
some veally complicated dovetail= 
mag, he said, 
Complicated Carving 

Perhaps the most arduous task 

of all was to carve the sun 





Vays 
on the desk didi. ‘The sun rays 
make ip a halt circle 23 inehes 
by Lf'4 inches, 

“This was a fussy job," he 
said. “You'd be carving on @ 





tay, Scemingiy wath the eaten, 
and osiideniy woul fiad the 
Brain running ob am von. And 
that is the woth as wath curdye 
maple Ath Phe wna aioe ie ; 








Tn the ekteiaiye eis tee crpneberms 
taksen fisidys thre chests tte siedt 
Fixit, prdewargoprtins, tre net the 


fike whteh ormien 
drawers Of eanecead 
Yes, weree inn cathy 
Crom ane pene 4 
raised. outed surface of a. shel) 
ornamentattiarn om oa dirawer, arr 
Fhe coneaved block froat featured 
by a fan @arving, are mob sepaty 
earviows that are gine ar other 
wise attached to fhe drawer. Mey 
ave af one piece with the Feared 
feomk thyself, 


mioiy an fhe 
(ras 
oe eared 
2 Thas, the 
























Taatesi. Duh 
— The fay of the writer's arrival, 
he had just finished massing a 
top for a seeretavy from solid 
mahogany. And this job was in a 
way typical of many of his antique 
repair jobs. 

Eo explained that the base of 
the secretary was in fine condi 
tion, and a gfance at the original 
10 ) of 
furniture confirmed this. ‘he 
rope legs and everything else 
looked like the base had conte 
fresh from the show voom, and 
one woult mever guess that the 
top wasn’t just as old as the base 

Mr. Wakefield said, “The orig 
inal top for the seeretary was 
small and not too appealing. So I 
designed this larger top. Actually 
one has to be more than a mere 
cabinet maker. You have to he 
sort of a furniture arehiftect as 
well. You have to know autiques 
to the extent of knowing what 
will or with not fook authentic 
You have to know woods in ov 
der to secure satisfactory match. 
ing of color, grain and the fike,’” 

During Is 30 years as maker 
of antiqte reproductions and an- 
tique doctor, he has doue every 
thing that could be asked of @ 
inaster craftsman, from carving? 
rope moldings to handling tiny, 
intricate int worl: 

And las he enjoyed it? THe 
most certainly has. Asked — this 
by the writer, Mr Wakefield de- 
clare emphatically, There isn't 
anything E would preier to doy ne 
hobby I could take more pleas+ 
Ure in than working as a cabinet 
maker. 
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LOOKING OVER FIRST 
DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 
BIDDEFORD - SACO 


Hi 
BN 
William <A. Patrick of 38 


Pleasant street, Saco, brought to 
the Journal office yesterday the 
first directory of Saco and Bid- 
deford ever published. The direc- 
tory, published in 1849, is not the 
property of Mr. Patrick, but be- 
longs to a friend. The directory 
was originally owned by Joseph- 
ine F¥. Nye and was found in» the 
old Nye house when it was’ torn 
down years ago. 

The directory is four inches 
wide and six inches long, has 108 
pages and contains valuable his- 


——— amen 





burned in August, 1848. ‘There are 
several thousand dollars in funds 
at present belonging to the institu- 
tion and a new building will ‘be 
built before long. This was in 1849. 

There are nine school districts 
within the limits of Saco. The town 
raises $5,000 for the support of 
schools during the present year. 

There are 12 school districts in 
the town of Biddeford. The first of 
May, 1848, there were 1,198 schol- 
ars. At that time there were five 
schools in operation, in which nino 
teachers were employed. In the 
year 1849 $5,000 was raised for the 
support of the schools. 

The school houses on Spruce and 
Sullivans streets are of brick. The 
house on Lincoln street is old and 
will be abandoned on the comple- 
tion of a fine school house, now 
being built on Washington street. 
The building with lot will cost $7,- 


200 and is intended for a high 
classical school and two other 
schools. 


_ Under the head of Religious so- 
cieties the directory has the  fol- 
lowing: First Congregational 
church, Saco. The first meeting’ 
house was erected in 1752. The 
present house on Main. street was 
dedicated Feb, 12, 1800. The edi- 
fice was regarded as one of tho 
largest and most elegant in the 
state of Maine for a considerabla 
period. The cost was estimated at 
$18,000. 

The Second Parish Unitarian 
church society was organized Jan. 
16, 1827. The meeting house was 
crected on School street the same 
year. The present pastor is Rev. 
J.T. G. Nichols 

The Tirst Baptist church in 
Saco was organized in Feb. 8, 
1827. House erected on Main 
street in 1829, 

The Trinity Episcopal 
Saco, society organized in April, 
1827, and the house’ erected om 
Pleasant street the same year. 

The Methodist Episcopal church 
organized in June, 1829, and meet- 
ine house erected on School street. 

The Free Will Baptist church, 
Saco, organized in 1838, and house 
crected on 'Vemple street in 1840. 

First Universalist society, 
Saco and Biddeford, organized in 
Web. 24, 1842, and house was 
erected on Storey street. 

The town officers in 
1849 were as follows: 
Colton Bradbury. Nathaniel 
Towne, Nathan Hopkinson; town’ 
elerk, Abraham  Fosskol;  treas-— 
urer, John Chadwick; town agent. 
Joseph W. Leland: collector of 
taxes, Thomas P. Tufts. 

Tho foreman of the Niagara 
Co., No, 2, of Saco, was Tracy 
Hewes, in 1849. 

The foreman of the Pioncer Co., | 
was James 8. Lombard. This | 
company was organized in 1848. 

The York library was instituted 
in 1840 under of ihe patronage of 
the York Mfg. Ce., and was man- 
aged by the corporation, The use 
ot the library is exclusively con- 
fined to those cmployed by the 
company. The library now con- 
tains 700 volumes and is open for 
delivery of books every Saturday 
tight. Library room over W. H. 
Smith’s store, Factory Island. 

The Saco Athenacum was or- 
ganized March 12, 1844. The lie 
brary room is in the hall of the 
schoolhouse on Main street. 

The Saco lodge of Odd Fellows 


church, 


Saco in 
Selectmen, | 
M.! 


es | 


was instituted Aug. 31, 1843. The 
number of members is 180, 

The Laconia lodge of Odd 
Fellows was instituted in Aovvil, 


1847, The number of members is 
65. 

The Manufacturers bank iv 
Saco was incorporated in 1825, 
with Tristram Jordan, Jv, as 
president. The York bank was 
incorporated in 1831, with Daniel 
Cleaves as president. 

The Saco and ‘Biddeford Sav- 
ings Institution was incorporated 
Feb. 1, 1827, with Josiah Calef as 
president. The number of deposit- 
ors in 1849 was 620. The amount 
of deposits April 1, 1849, was 
$89,917. 


| torical and statistical information, 
names and residences of the in- 
habitants, business cards, ete. 

It was published by lL. O. Cow- 
an and A. A. Hanscomb, well- 
known publishers and printers in, 
1849. According to the preface,} 
the statistical information and| 
tables have been prepared with, 
great care and may be relied upon; 
for accuracy. \ 

There is an abridged history of 
Saco and ‘Biddeford which is very 
interesting. There is also a poem 
describing the Saco river, written 
in 1792 by Hon. Prentiss Mellen, 
one of the distineuished men of 
the community. 

In 1800 there were 17 saw mills 
°. operation on the falls on both 
sides of the Saco river and on the 
island, and the quantity cf boards 
sawed every 24 hours was esti- 
nated at 50,000, besides the 
smaller kinds of lumber, of which | 
a large amount was manufactur: | 
-d. ihe year ending Sept. 30,' 
1827, the amount of lumber saw- 
ed was 21 million feet. | 

There are many other intcrest- 
ing facts about the two cities in 
che little volume. The York Mfg. 
co., was organized in 1831. .S5am- 
uel Bachelder was the first agent. 
The first capital stock was $1,000,- 
000. No. 1 was built in 1832; No.' 
2, in 1886; No. 8, in 1888;, No. 4, 
in 1841, and No. 5, in 1846. These 
mills contained 24,968 spindles and 
780 looms. 

The Saco Water Power Co., was 
organized in 1839, with Rufus 
Nichols as the first superinten- 
dent. The machine shop was built 
in 1841. It was 145 feet long, 46 
| feet wide and five stories high 

| The Laconia company was _ or- 
}ganized in 1844, with Otis Holmes 
‘as the first agent. The capital was 
$1,500,000. These mills in 1849 
zontained 39,000 spindles at 1,150 
looms. - 

The firm of E. and E. Perkins, 
shipbuilders, from 1845 until 1849+ 
built 11 vessels. 

In May, 1849, a census of the in- 
habitants residing within the limits 
of the villages of Saco and Bidde- 
ford taken by the direction of 
the school agents in the two vil- 
iages, were as follows: Number of 
inhabitants on the Saco side, 4,785; 

1on the Biddeford side, 5,005; total, 
(9,790. The number of scnolars en- 
‘titled to draw school money in the 
‘village districts between the ages 
lof 4 and 21 on the Saco side was 
|1,409- Biddeford side, 1,450. 

Three newspapers, all issucd 
tweekly, were published in Saco and 
Diddeford. The Maine Democrat, 
‘established in 1828, had as its ed- 
itor in 1849, Alpheus A. Hanscom. 
The Union, established in January, 
1845, by William S. Noyes, and 
Louis O. Cowan, was owned and 
edited by Mr. Cowan in 1849. The 
Biddeford Herald established in 
1848 was owned by William F. 
Scammon. 

In 1789, a postoffice was estab- 
lished in Biddeford and Benjamin 
Hooper, Esq., appointed postmast- 
er. Until 1802, the postoffice was 
kept on the Biddeford side. In that 
;year it was removed to Cutts is- 
.Jand, where it continued until 1807, 
| when it was removed to the village 
;of Saco. 

: Thornton academy was incorpor- 
ated February 16, 1811, and endow- 
ed at that time with half a town- . 
ship, consisting of 11,520 acres. In 
consequence of a donation of $1,000 
to its funds by the late Marshall 
Thornton, the trustees gave his 
name to the educational institution. 
The old academy building was 


{ In the summer of 1844 a num- | 
ber of gentlemen of Saco and ‘Bid- } 
deford became associated for the | 
purpose of establishing a_ceme- 
tery upon the medern plan of 
Vount Auburn, whereby families | 
can be accomodated with private} 
lots, which they can make up and 
ornament according to their own 
tastes and for this purpose a 
beautiful lot of about 25 acres of 
land in Saco was purchased, lying | 
on the handseme swell next to and | 
adjoining the late Gov. Fairfield’s | 
farm. There have been many) 
trees set out on the avenues and | 
walks and the receiving tomb; 
erected. About 150 private lots | 
have been taken up to this time, | 
1849. 

There were numerous stage 
lines running from Saco to towns 
in ‘York county. The Saco and’ 
Biddeford and Portland stage Jef! 
the Saco House every morning at 
8 o’clock, and Ieft the Casco 
House. Portland, at 4, and arriv- 
ed in Saco at 6. Fare for the trip 
was $1. Charles E. Plummer was 
the driver of the stage. 

The business directory for 
Saco’ and Biddeford in the book 
contains advertisements of various 
enterprises. Among the hotel ads 
are the Biddeford House, Cleaves 
House, Thornton House and the 





York hotel and general stage 
office. John Gilpatrick was whole- 
sale dealer in corn, flour, pork, 
cheese, lard and grass seed. His 


store was on Pepperell square, 
Stillman Gurney was dealer in 

dry goods and groceries, his store 

being located on the south side of 


Pepperell square. Jonn M. Deer- 
ing, wholesale dealer in corn, 
flour, pork, butter, cheese, lard, 


eement and lime, also Turks Is- 
land and Liverpool sait. Macomber 
and Bowers were daguerrian  ar- 
tists with rooms in Saco and 
Biddeford. Richard ©. Boothby, 
merchant tailor and dealer in 
broadcloths, cassimere, tweeds 
and doeskins, vestings and trim- 
mings. Daniel M. Owen, tailor and 
dvaper, near Factory island 
bridge. Cornelius Sweetser, manu- 
facturer and dealer in boots and 
shoes. William Perkins, wholesale 
and retail dealer in boots and 
shoes, hats, caps and furs, store 
opposite Union office, Main street, 





Saco. Augustus KE. Beach, soap 
and candle manufacturer, Beach 
street, Saco, grease and ashes 


wanted at the factory, hard and 
soft soap always on hand. George 
W. Shannon & Co., dealers in 
foreign and domestic dry goods, 
shawls of every description, Main| 
strect, Saco, York bank building. | 
There are numerous other ads in: 
the directory. 
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© wera-on the increase 
and today as steeple- 
the tall steeple on the 
2 Jandmark in City 
Square for 1 the tail structure well- 
J cavesk ipsidke wae “5 ani shaken by Hurri- 
eares Corel aud dna until the frame was distort- 
ed and the exterier work widely loosered. The 
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the set-un. 





pictures show the lead-off steeple man who first 
went onto the structure to fix ropes and prepare 
1 This fellow showed perfect poise in 
his seemingly knee-jellying mission and efficiently 
flung ropes akeut the tower top and made all se- 
He kad ample footing so long as he did not 
move his nedal extremities more than an inch or 
so cither way! 
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Local Airman 


Honored In 


London Memorial Chapel 


A Biddeford airman, the Jate!special training. His first_assign- 


‘Staff Sgt. John F. Reny, who lost 
his life over the english channel 
‘in 1945 while fighting for his 
country, endowed this city with 
its share in the dedication cere- 
monies Thursday of the American 
Soldier’s Memorial chapel in 
London through his sacrifice. 

His name, along with other 
|American soldiers who died in 
that war, is inscribed on a roll of 
honor that will remain perma- 
jnently in the chapel and is at 
‘present on display in a glass case 
there. 

Serving as representative of 
this country fer the dedication of 
{he chapel in behalf .of the war 
dead was Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon. . 
Sgl. Reny was based at Har- 
jrington, England, as a member of 
jthe USAF Eighth Air Force at 
‘the time of his death. He was re- 
ilurning from a mission {o Lyons, 
France, when the plane was shot 
down over the channel. Only one 
body of the crew was ever recov- 
ered; it was not his. 

Enlisted in 1941 

Sef. Reny was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward F. Reny, Or- 
chard sireet. He was a graduate 
jot St. Mary and Biddeford high 
'schools here. He enlisted in the 
'Air Force the Monday after Pearl 
\Harbor, December 15, 1941. He 
jreceived his training in Biloxi, 
| Miss. and then served for a time 
‘in California and Tucson, Ariz. 
‘He was then sent by the govern- 
;ment to the Casey Jones school of 








iaeronautics in New Jersey forfor his country. 





[ment after this was . England 


where he was based for over a 
year before his death. 

The original roll of honor will be 
lon display for an unspecified time 
in the church. 

A virger in the cathedral turns 
a page in:the book every day 
and a duplicate of the book on an 
open desk in the dean’s aisle 
south of the chancel. This enables 
visitors to St. Paul to verify the 
names of those on the original 
roll of honor contained in the 
glass case. 

Drive Is Begun 

In 1951 the drive for an Ameri- 
can Soldiers Memorial chapel in 
St. Paul’s was begun by The 
Times, a London newspaper. At 
ithat time President Eisenhower, 
then General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, dedicated and gave a roll 
of honor of these war dead to 
their families in a book. At that 
time plans for the future chanel 
and the permanent inclusion of a 
roll of honor were outlined. The 
parents of the late Air Force ser- 
geant here were among those re- 
ceiving a copy. They still have 
this cherished memento among 
other personal possessions of their 
son 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Reny are 
looking forward to seeing tclevi- 
Ision scenes of the ceremonials 
that tock place yesterday in St. 
Paul's in London. It will be the 
next bes! thing to being there 
themselves when their son was 
honored for his supreme sacrifice 
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By Press Herald Photographer 
Biddeford High School building, left, one of first brick structures 
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hington Street Hlementar 


in York County, was built at Washington and Jefferson Streets 
5 


in 1848, now operates as Wa 








Biddetord High's First Century 
Parallels City’s Own Growth 


Original Building 


Now Grade School; 


Early Students Had Stiff Studies 








By Theodore S. Dyer 
Staff Correspondent 


Biddeford, Feb. 29.—The centennial 
of Biddeford High School will be 
passed in 1948. The original build- 
ing, now in use as Washington Strect 
Elementary School, was built of brick 
in 1848. The present plant was put 
in use in 1888. 

The first principal of the school, 
according to old records made avail- 
jable by Dane Yorke, MacArthur Li- 
brarian, “a Mr, Vaill, abandoned the 
field after a brief and not pleasant 
experience.” 

The records mention a Richard M. 
Chapman as holding the post tempo- 
rarily uNil Horace Piper took the 
principalship, remaining until Sept. 
5, 1859. 

Piper was lauded by speakers at a 
Golden Jubilee celebration by the Bid- 
‘deford High School Alumni Associa- 
\tion June 29, 1898. Among speakers 
was Frank A. Hill, secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Hill was born in Biddeford in 1841 
and graduated at BHS in, 1857. 
Paced City’s Growth 

Biddeford was in 1848 a town, be- 
coming a city in 1855. The building 
of the high school was part of the 
start of a great era of growth for the 
community as a textile center. A third 
Laconia mill had been cempleted in 
1847 and in 1848 the first’ Peppere!) 
mill was being built. The first fire 
engine, a hand-pumper, also arrived 
that year. And the big school bell, one 
of the few big bells in this area 
(church bells did not come until 
1858), served as a fire bell until about 
1880. 

Dane Yorke, in his own History of 
Biddeford, says of the growth in that 
peried: -“In 1845 the population 
around The Falls, in Biddeford, was 
hetween 1,000 and 1,500: 10 years 
iJater, in 1855, it was batween 6,000 
;and 7,000, a groyth of about 500 per 
{ cent.” 
| ‘The new high school building on 
| Alfrest Street. containing two rooms 
1 





“when there were comparatively few 
houses in its vicinity and the land 
about, was but little short of a quag- 
mire,” burned to’ the ground Octo- 
ber 22, 1893. 

Classes returned to the old Wash- 
ington Street school but six months 
later resumed study in the rebuilt 
high school. ‘ 

Early Principals 

Principals of the school in the 
early years at the old building were: 
Vaill, Chapman, Piper, Edward A. 
Rand, Chase P. Parsons, Frank A, 
Hill, Edward Parker, jr.. Usher W, 
Cutts, Joseph W, Keene, Moses, R. 
Chase, Anson L. Keyes, O. M. Lord, 
William O, Fletcher, Samuel K. 
Hitchings and M, C. Smart. 

An indication of school studies was 
in a copy of an old diploma which 
set forth that the graduate ‘‘has suc- 
cessfully completed the English clas- 
sical and the classical courses of 
study, pursued in Biddeford High 
Schocl and embracing the following 
branches, viz., English grammar, 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry. algebra, geometry, 
astronomy, physiology, botany, sur- 
\eying, rhetoric, universal history, 
mental philosophy, moral philosophy, 
evidences of Christianity. the French, 
Latin and Greek ianguages. In wit- 
ness whereof. the principal of the 
school and the schocl committee have 
set their hands to this diploma this 
twentieth day of November, in the 
year of our Lord. 1852." 

Ella Jordan Mason's History Of 
Old Biddeford High list the early 
graduates as follows: 

1850—-Lucien Clark. He attended 
Saco High School for three years. 
then came to Biddeford for hia last 
year and was given the first diploma. 

1851—None, 

1852—Elizabeth A, P. Adams (Mra, 
James Garland), Amanda. Littlefie!d 
(Mrs. George H. Pillsbury), Violetts 
Littlefield, Henrietta Berry (Mrs. 
Lincoln). 

1853—None. 

1854—Catherine B. Lanphor, Dore 
cas [erkins, John B. Lowell and Fer- 





and a cloakroom, completed in 1888);2uson Haines. 
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New high school building, right, was built in 1888. 
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This is the goth year of the Bid- 
defora highs school mand the class lo 
be grraduated ext week tolabs OS 
metibers cand brings the  whele 
number graddated sinee the 
school’s bee inning to around 2,500. 
Not only isilhe sehool 90 years: old 
but it ts also older Gian the eity of 
Vidlde ford, Mor Lhe high school was 
opened in “dune, of 1&40 “(they had 
pune in S in oe days) when 

Was still’a Lown. Te was 
os in 185h: that Bide i 
le ed beeanie nw CiLy, 
To lnark the dnniversary the Me- 
/Arthur librar pul on display 
San in bore ' Sof praduabion 
program runging back for 
may yeurs. hey show that the 
high school hadi: dings: Classes in 
j the old days were very sill Phe 
Hfiest class lo cbe oraeduated (in 
1862) had sconly do inenebers; 26 
{Vous later, in TS7S8, the ehuss had 
honly 12. As aamatter of feet in the 
first 40 years: only 870 were grad- 
vated, and. the two largest classes 
in thatoperiod (those of 1885 and 
(X88). numbered only 28. members. 
The 93. members of the class of 
G30 make asizable contrast. 

Biddeford’s first. high | school 
(built-in F848 and opened in P80: 
with 28. pupils) was the building 
now knawn > asthe Washington 
street school. It served for 40. years 
jand the “Rast cluss to be graduated 
| from it was the class of £889. But 
| by then larger facilities were need- 
ed and in the’fall of 1889 the, see- 
ond high school-building was open- 
ed with an enrollment of 179 and 
the first élass graduated from it- 
(the class of 1890) Shad 360 mem- 
bers and was the Jargest in sehool 








































peradualion week. 





history-ap t6' that time. ‘Phe new ! 
building: stood on Alfred street 
where the present high school 
stands but iteonly lasted four years. 
One Sunday moon, Ock, 22, 1898, ib 
was discovered lo be on fire and 
the flames had gianed such head- 
way before discovery that building 
hand contents were toblally destroy - 
red. 
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The classes were then moved 
‘back to (the Washington ~ street 
Sbuilding. But within six er 
“under ‘the energetic direction of 
:school ‘conunittee headed by iota 
‘TH. Burnhani-Gwith Carlos If. Me- 
Kenney and Edward W. Staples as 
associate amenbers) a new Bidde- 
ford high school stood again on the 
i Alfred street splot and in) April, 
/1804, classes were resumed there 
band have continued since 
This year’s class will be the AGU to 
Hes graduated from the Lat a higsh 
‘sehoo] building, And it will be the 


OOL BUILDING ” 


sehool, 





te we aL te 





50th lo he graduated sinee the 
high sehool was moved to the Al- 
fred streel site, 


So the old graduation prograni- 
mes on exhibit at the MeArthur li- 
brary make a very interesting 
showing. They comprise griaduat- 
inv exercises of wide variety (one 
class treated the audience to a 
tWransiation from Cicero, a debate 
en integration and scenes -from 
three diferent Shakespearian 
plays as well) and the names of 





hihe owrndoates make a roster of 
rien and women promiment in Bid- 


deford life through many years, 
They reveal how goodly a company 
of Biddeford citizens are being 
Joined now by the graduates of 
180. Behind this years yrraduales 
stand the memories of the 2,000 
snd more who have preceded thea 
Unough the portals of the high 
school into the wide world. "Phe 
Lhoughl gives new meaning mean 
ing to the old programmes at the 
McArthur library. And to the 
rraduation itself that marks the 


[high school’s YOth year. 


The programmes will remain on 
display at the library throughout | 

















High school building on Alfied street with add itions of class rooms and gymnasium at th 
reaz of origi nal building. 
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form a complete, although condensed history 


OUR HIRE scuooL. | 


ITS RISE FROM ITS FOUNDATION 
FORTY YEARS AGO, 


neceseity be disconnected and lacking in parts, 
Having no records of the school in its earlier 
days the writer was forced to seek the sid of 
the very few in town who attended the schoo} 
in its infancy and while they cheerfully and 
willingly furnished what information they 
could call up after the lapse of time, they were 
forced to confess that their memories were de- 
fective with regard to the events and occurren- 
ces of those days, and thus another obstacle 
presented itself. Huwever, a little was gath- 
ered here and a little there and from the 
whole considerable interesting matter was ob- 
tained, which, even if it is not positively new, 
will furnish entertainment for the readers of 
the JOURNAL, especially those who years ago, 
before their heads were touched with silver 
and care had furrowed their brows, climbed 
the rugged path in search of the fountain head 


THR HANDSOME QUARTERS IT WILL 
OCCUPY NEXT YEAR, 


A Description of the Proposed Building on 
Alfred Street Together with a Sketch of ; 
the Institution, Giving in Brief Its Histo- 
ry Since Its Birth. 


If time shail continue, and there are no vis- |! of knowledge. 
ibie indications at the present of a near curtail- { Among the records of school district No. 4 
ment, the youth of Biddeford, whose eyes are ; dated April 3rd, 1848, appears a petition made 
fixed and minds bent upon such an education | to Edmund Perkins, Horace Bacon and Otis 
_agthe higher grade of the common schools { Holmes as scuool agents of the district, and 
give, will in all probability soon drink from the | gigned by Samuel W. Luques, G. W. Nichols, 
fountain of knowledge in a new high school} Geo. A. Warren and Ebenezer Wentworth, for 
building provided by the enterprise and liber-| a school meeting to be called to see if the dis. 
ality of the citizens and tax payers of school } trict will build a school house on a lot of land 
district No. 4 in the center of the district and owned by the 

The plans of the committee into whose hands} Jatter. ‘Ine meeting was held April 12th, and 
the erection of the building has been placed | the district voted to build, and in that year, 
point to the completion of the structure with-] 1848, the erection of the high school building 
in a year from this time, or in time for ity oc-| was begun. The district held another meet- 
cupancy at the opening of the school year in| ing June 20, 1849, when it was voted to borrow 
1888, and if nothing unforseen occurs in the {$2,000 to complete the erection of the building, 
meantime, the Smith lot on Alfred street, so’buy a beil, the one now in use. Samuel W. 
, long vacant, will contain a house devoted to {Luques acted as moderator at both of these 
‘ educational purposes that will be a positive fmeetings. : 
‘addition to the architecture of the city, out- {| The school agents that held office during the 
‘shining anything now in existence and com- i rst year succeeding the completion of the 
paring most favorably with buildings of its high school building were Thos. Quimby, now 
kind in the state. pdeceased, Samuel Pilsbury and James An-' 

That the new high school building will be t@drews, and a committee composed of Richard 
a decidedly handsome structure can readily be q .Chapman, Erastus Hayes and Thomas H. 
seen by an examination of the cut given in 
















of the school from its foundation must ofat 







The rooms were heated by big wood stoves, | ‘The first regular graduation occurred in 1869, 
and many of those who are living, who attend-j and in the class that received diplomas hace | 


ed the high school in its early career, will re-} were but three, all of whom were girls and 


were Miss Elizabeth L. P. Adams, now Mrs, ! 
James G. Garland, of this city; Miss Amanda 


? Littlefield, > i 
the heat had made itself felt in all parts of the Brooklyn uY, aS Pag met ty pine! fee 
» N.Y. ‘ 


piven aioe mcm “a of the boy whose sister of Gilman P. Littlefield, of this city, who 
aad si) on in he fires. The boys in | ging goon after graduating. The first named 
se RY EWES ads ae building the fires, | way the only one that pursued the classical 
: an also assisted the girls in sweeping the) course, Tue graduating exercises that year 
rooms. : ‘were held in Contral bali, which ocenpied the 
It was also the prescribed duty of the boys site of the present City building and was 
to ring the bell, and there are doubtless some | burned, and in addition to the essays of the 
who can recollect thelr firet experience with oradaatea the program embraced a dialogne 
the rope, how, being novices in the art of ring- written by Mrs, Garland 
ing, they were deagged trom their feet by the The diplomas awarded in those daya were 
fast receding rope and fell to the floor an in- rather curious looking affairs about a foot long 
stant afterward to examine with painful sur- and eight incues wide ard read as follows: 
prise their blistered hands. But the bell ringer 
then was an object of envy, and each boy took . BMD! FORD MALNE. i 
his turn with joyful alacrity. | This certifies that ——— ——— lias success-| 
When thebigh school building was complet- | fully completed the English Classical avd the! 


ed there were comparatively few houses in the ee ee = ay. Wa ni hg pea 
= : Lid ‘ 3 e * 
vicinity, and the land about was but little ing branches, viz: Lnuglish Grammar, Arith- 


short of a quagmire. metic, Bookkeeping, Natural Pnilosophy, 
Washington streot in certain seasons of the| Ceemistry, Algebrz, Geometry, Astronomy, 


Physiology, Botany, Surveying, Rhetoric, Uui- 
year wana bed of deep and soft clay and one} yeryal History, Mental Philosophy, Moral Phil- 
of the lady pupils told the writer that she was osophy, Evidences of Christiinity, the French, 
accustomed to make a rather perilous journey | tin and (reek Languages. 


P ; Ia witness whereof the Principal of the 
along the fence tops in going to and from | senooi and the School Committea have set 
school to avoid losing her rubbers. These were | their hands to this Diploma this twentieth day 


the days when educations were got with many |°f November, in the year of our Lord one 
trials and even hardships, thousand, eight hondred and fifty-two. 

The first principal of the school wes William Snag tae Rakes 
R. Vaill, whom the school agents secured in | Luke fil, me 
Massachusctts, and when he mounted hig} Scvoo' Committee. 
platform on the morning of June 4,1849,he} The Frederick Robie whose name appears 
encountered the curious gaze of twenty-three | 0n the diploma as a member of the committee, 
pairs of eyes, if the history of York county | ia 'he Ez-Gov. Robie of the present, and he 
can be relied upon, although one who was] Was atthat time a practising physician and 
there is authority for the statement that there | #pothecary in Biddeford. He was deeply in- 
were between fifty and sixty pupils in attend- | terested in the schools and with R. M, Chap- 
ance upon the Opening day. Mr. Vaill, a lit-}| mnand Thomas Quimby did much to make 
tle, peculiar man with shining black eyes, was | them successful. Mr. Chapman, by the way, 


call the chill that ran races up and down their 
backs upon the cold winter mornings before 


BIDDEFURD BRIGH BCHOOL. 


.'°''. Horace Piper, 
i Pcincipal, 


not popular with his scholars and he was soon | W48 in reality the father of the high school. 


In thoge days the schools of Biddeford were 





connection with this article, which faithfully 
reproduces the architectural beauties of the 
house. This building, which may be consid- 
ered an absolate certainty, with the usual con- 
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noted ag being the mosi thorough to be found 
in this section of Maine, while tha sachan’ 
houses in town were considered models of 
their kind, and that the above was so was due 


























In the preparation of a historical sketch of}) ty-five years agoa medel of architecture. In 
the Biddeford high school, however brief snd} every lins and corner scme beauty was to be 
superficial it may be, one is confronted by} seen, and to it the finger of pride was pointed 
many obstacles and encounters disappoint-|) for the benefit of the stranger who chanced to 
ments and perpiexities that fail to show them-} visit the town. , 
selves upon the surface and such a one is enti- For many years the school occupied but two 
tled to consideration for all shortcomings that | rooms in addition to a cloak room,one of which 

| Maay appear in his work. was the principal’s room and the other his as- 

There are no records of the school prior to | sistant’s. 

| 1861 in existence, those that were made,if any | built upon th 
were, having been lost’ years ago, so that a occupied by the two assistants. 
blank of upwards of .ten years occurs and an ats 
| important and what would form an interesting concerned, were better than in the majority of 
‘link in the chain is wanting. This break was } schools of that day, 
i the most annoying obstruction that the writer | then in usenow do service at the grammar 
tot this article met with and on its account the] school on Summer strest. 
sketch, which at the outset was hoped would | 


e south end, which has since been 
The furnish- 


| world with not so much as & scrap of paper to 
Finally, in 1866 an addition was| signify that they had fought the good fight, as § 


inga of the rooms, so far us the seats were! school. 


and the seats that were! gentleman who said he attended the school | 


| by the agents, fitted for college, but unequipped tur G 
‘with a “sheepskin.” | 






















Oo dition of time and providential blessings taken in a great measure to the efforts of the gen- | 
Ox into account, is the result of years of effort on tlomen mentioned above and a few others. 
= the part of the progressive element of the dis- By a comparison of the studies given in the 
trict and is secured after many contests and in diploma and what are now pureved in the 
obedience to the demands of necessity. That school it will be seen that not so great a radi- 
it will be appreciated, not only by those who cal change has been made in the intervening 
are to occupy it but by the citizens of the dis- years a8 one might suppose. Then a: now a 
trict at large, there can hardly be a doubt. pupil was required to devote himself to his 
It ig one of the peculiarities of a town of the buoks in order to attain even the average, and 
S | size of Biddeford that new school buildings diplomas were not won without much hard 
: } are to be had only after heated controversiey | work and a considerable burning of the mid- 
— and the waging of many a warof words, and night oil. 
- this building is voucheafed to us through ex- | In 1852, the year that the first graduation 
“< actly such trials. But it has been secured at took place there were seventy pupilsin the 
~ last, fur which all clasves of citizens who have school, the following year ninety-three, 1855 
~—— the welfare of the district acd city at heart there were in eighty-eight and in 1858 eighty- 
“./+ should be devontiy thankful. four. The whole number registered in 1879 
| As long ago as 1866 an attempt was made to was one hundred and thirteen, after which 
| induce echool district No. 4to build a new there was a considerable falling off for years. 
| high school house, but those who made the Three years ago the names of eighty pupils | 
attempt met with failure instead of success and were enrolled upon the books of the school, | 
instead of a new building, the old one was en- That was when Supervisor Gould assumed 
) larged and repaired. One or two similar ef- management, but there was a healthy increase | 
Ss forta were afterwards made and met with the the next year and the next and today there. 
J same fate as the first. are sbout 150 pupils registered. This : 
~- | ‘The old building besides, was used only for improvement cannot be reckoned in the: 
< | the education of the residents of the district, — - | light of chance but it is largely owing to the; 
~2 and @ pupil from outside who desired to avail BIDDEFORD’S NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. ; ‘efficient and painstaking work of the super- | 
himeelf of the advantages of the school, was == = \‘Sinvited” to vender his resignation, which D6 vigor, All told, the high school has graduated | 
oS obliged to come into district No.4 to live. That | Cole, sllof whom haye since died, was in ex-|did and Richard M. Chapman held sway until | ,hont twelve hundred and sixty pupils,many of 
i condition of things existed until 1873, when all, istence at that time to classify scholars and | Nov. 6, of that year, when Horace Piper, now whom have attained positions of eminence in | 
tS ss, of the districts in the city were taken into the transfer them from school to echool. That is | of Washington, took the principalship and re- one direction and another and today the, 
privilege of tlie school, and today the doors of | the duty that now devolves upon the saper- | mained until Sept. 5, 1839. Mr. Piper WA8 82} school is represented in every section of this 
, the high school are thrown open to every boy | visor. . as excellent teacher, although asa disciplinarian country, while most of its graduates are to be 
, und girl living in Biddeford who is far enough For several years only those living within he may have been open to criticism, and there} round temporarily residing abroad, As has | 
) advanced to pursue the prescribed course of | tbe bounds of district No. 4 were entitled to prea great many living today who look back already been stated there were but three who 
) studies. the privileges of the high school, bat in 1852 with pleasure upon the years they spent under | oomposed the first graduating class and up to 
a It is the aim of the Journar in publishing | the district voted to allow one member of each hig instruction. ; 1861, when six graduated, thirty-three were 
\ the appended article to give a brief historical | family living in the other districts of the town Since Mr. Vaill’s time the school has had the} given diplomas. 
(| gketeh of the high school from its foundation, | to attend, and finally the doors wera thrown {ollowing teachers: Horace Piper, Kdward A.| Tne following is as complete » list of the 
with auch data and facts that may be of inter- | Wide opan for any and all children iu town Rand, Chase P. Parsons, Frank A. Hill, Ed-| praduates as could be obtained owing to the 
i est to its readersard the graduates of the} competent to take up a high school coarse. Ward Parker, Jr., Usher W. Cutts, Joseph W. } tact that there are no existing records back of 
~j ‘school. Ofcourse it would be impossible in} Tho Washington street building was com- Keene, Moses R. Chase, Anson L. Keyes, O. 1 1861: 
Sl she space that is allotted to give a complete} pleted and the high school opened Juuso 4,, M. Lord, Wm. O. Fletcher, ee K. Hitch- Between 1848 and 1861.—Bllzabeth 1. P Adams, 
“| and thorough history, or one that reflects the | 1849. The building then was somewhat pee ings, M, C. Smart, principals; Biles: Nanay’ NN. aby Ae Sy eee ce’ Gant oe. Oonan 
*~ {Ife of the school from its start, but this sketch || er than now, being 45 by 60 feet, and cost,| Shaw, Miss Maria C. Gray, Miss C. Isabel Sy- Adelalde Haseltine, Harriet Hill, Catherine Lan- 
y 4 srron ‘ é ae: | i i Morton, Miss Marilla {| phar, Maria Lanphar, Abby Lituefleld, Artemissa 
=/ 14 submitted with the knowledge that it is in-|! with the lot, abont #7200. At that time it was} monds, Miss Artemissa + Mis | Morton, Marla Morton, Rosanna Roberts, Susan 
<< |complete in detail and that there are thon-|| oneof very few brick buildings in the town,: J. Butler, Miss J. A. Thompson, Mies A. C. | peel fou Te ene eked Packeee, Woe, 
a sands of facts that might be obtained through]] and was one of the finest structures, too. The Waterman, Miss Mary E. Gordon, Loren F. | Wirt Piper, Horace 1. Piper, Hannah Hanson, Eliz- 
c < - x : | i i n i Susan J, jj abeth Hill, Henry Quinby, Charlotte Bedell, Ade- 
~~) extended research and the consumption offj brick-pile that the present generation looks} Berry, Miss Annie E. Stearns, Miss | . | Taide Whittier, Lucius Clark, Dorcas Perkins, Vio- 
- | much time that has not been available to thei upon with feelings approachiaz coutempt,was| Porter, Miss 8, Augusta Burbank, Miss Annie H Jetta, Littlefield, Amanda Littlefield, Olevia F. 
erg) I gerleer. considered by even the most fastidions of thir-| M. Davis, Miss Susan F, Deering, Miss Olive | “\gs1_ usher W. Cutts, George M. Harmon, Melyin 


J. Hill, J. Alvah Locke, George T. Packard, Marcla 
Whittier. 
1862,- Annle E. Griffin, Clara A. Partridge, R. Au- 


Moulton, Fred M. Fling, Harry 1. Barnham, | 


assistants. H 
; ta Hill, Ella T. Smith, Abble Odell, Clara A. 
For several years there was no such thing as } Eopawin, iaattie J. HE. Olive C. Beavey.” ener 
i } 1863.—Sarah D. Hubbard, Lorana obn B. 
* regular eradication axeroies, Dt Bt ine = }) Edgerly, Rosa A. Boyden, Fannie B. Lombard. 
of the school year the school agents went into }] “\s¢3.—sdward IH. Gove, Horace Hill, Mahala E. 


the school, examined those who had completed j Gould, Mary J. Haines, Nellie M. Haseltine, Annie 
» 


i G, Littleflela, Mary Cora Osgood, John Berry,George 
the course and they were sent out into the}! K. Hatch, Lizzie S. Cowan, Mary E. Hanlin, Wilbur | 


q. Andrews, Inez D. Parker, Sophia Tarbox, 

1865,—Margie S. Bracket!. Meda B. Boothby, Liz- | 

zie A, Brackett, Angle 8. Wiggin, Charles W. Hill, 

Grenville M. Hanson, Mary E. Demerritt, Callle ‘T. 

it were, and were fitted to grapple with the jj Pike, Loulse W. Johnston, Hampton E. Hill, Horace 
A HL 


‘ realities without the confines of the high 4" jg¢¢,—yrannle E. Priest, Hattie W. Brackett, Annie 

pace L. Smith, Julia H. Gove, Lizzie N. Jordan, Virgie A. 

¥ H Waterhouse, Nellle J. Moore, 

The writer of this article conversed with one} _1867.—Sarah A. Locke, Sopliia L. Jordan, Phebe E. 

} Gould, Abbie P. Haines, Bert Hooper. 

|} §$1868,—Ora Andrews, Ada K, Brackett, Kate T. 

4 Hooper, Lelia F. Kendall, Sarah M. Odell, Lucy M. 
Tufts. Francis J. Goodwin, Edwin F, Small, Franees 





five successive years and was then dismissed 


attie Stacy. * 


~1669.—Loren F. Berry, Clare: . Pierce, 
E. Brooks, Raceliffe th Ford, evar pee ee 
I. Adams, Nellie L. Edgcomb. Mary 


ris, Marcia A. Shaw, Ansel L. 


Jordan, 
1870.—James R. Freeman, Ira 8, Locke, 


Mason, Fannie Fairfield, Clemmie M, Kendrick. Lu- 


etta D, Meeds, Arabella P. Morris, Sarah P. Tutts. 


Annie B, Buker, Lilla J. Deering, Francena C. Den- 


nett, Ella S. Dudley, Hattie I 
Annie M. Weymouth, eBORR, Mary We Swaln, 


1871.—Roscoe G. Blanchard, Coll 
Ellen Dresser, Mary F. Gould, Rene: mana, 
A. Randall, Fila ¥. Bicktord, Carrie B. Gilbert, Aliee 
. Gove, Violet Hodsdon, Ne. y 
giana Munroe. , llie F. Harmon, Geor- 
72.—Mary F. Plummer, Fanule 
Boynton, Connie Littlefield,’ Luella ei a i 
York. Hattie Lunt, Abbie Ricker, Carrie Sherman 
Hannah Smith, Cora Smith, Ellen Goodwin, Laura 
Taylor, Ella Ayer, Vesta J. W. Berry. a 
1873.—John Cowan, Frank W. Roberts, Fred Mc- 

{Eocene mute fa, Sy 154 Corer le 

2, Lille Quim Tidena W. oy > 
bg Looks. Ida Lippy. Hiden, Elmer Pierce, 
'874.—Kinily Morris 

ere Goch,” +-Anule: Randall. Tda Hanson, 

5—Oscar G. Mcintyre, Hattie Burbaw 

8. Thompson. Mary A, Bradbury, Mary 1 Bonen 

“Fannie M. Hacketi, Lizzie K. Lord, Hatie R, Me- 

Kenney, Hattie B. Tarbox, Lizzie Tarbox, Ida A. 

Watson. a . 
1sit—Charles §. Dennett, Waller .Perkins, Belle 

Biekford, Garrle M. Vrackett, nima Jd. Davis. Ella 

Dawley, Lizzie Hill, Daniel L Jelleson, Mary Mc- 
y ron, Nellie F. Newcomb, Wilbur I. Rumery, 

¢ QO. KE. Smith, Frank Verrill. 

~TTerbert W. Ayer, Alma Brawn, Fred Buker, 
Ada B. Smith, Boron 8. Hobbs, Charities Walker, 
Wrank L, Watson. * 

187e—Nora A. Dolllff, Abbie H. Fairfield, Laura E. 
Foss, Mary R. Freeman, Grace W, Hill, Gertrud+ F. 
I.ibby, Annie W. Lord, Jennie ‘Tibbetts, Willie Tib- 
betts. L. Pitt Andrews, Arthur RF, “orrls, Daniel L. 
Knowlton. 

1479—Alma E. Davis, Alice Greenough, Carrie 
Pilsburvy, Nellie Rumery, Ella Smal'!, Maude New- 
combs Clara Smith, Iattie Staples, Cora Staples, Ina 

Tripp. 

188u—W alter W. Carter, Cornelius Horrigan, Fred- 
eric Ricker, Olivia G, Berry, H. Isabelle Cushman, 
Hattie & Chick, Helen M. Emerson, Mary IT. Hill, 
Rmma Hatch, Minnie 8, Ingersoll, Mary !. Kelley, 
Faunie FP. Lincoln, Cora KE. Morton, Carrie B. Me- 
Kenney. Georgia Staples, Ida BE. Sutherland, 

1g81—Kdwin U. Blackstone, Bion Green, Hdwin lL. 
Thompson, Bertha Littlefield, Lillle A, Staples, Sally 
P. Cole, Hattie W. Tucker, Susie E. Welch. Annie 
R. Day. Mary I. Banks, Emma Buker, 

1832—Harry H. Burnham, Carlos H. McKenney. 
Frederic Mason, Hattie T.. Meeds. Bessie E. Morris, 
Clara Kk. Lunt, M. Capitolia Lunt, Angie P. New- 
comb, Nellie G. Chadwick, Minnle W, Fairfield, Ida 
FE, Woodinan, Sadie C. Littlefield . 

1883—Annie B. Chadbourne, Tavia_ Goodwin, Alice 
J. Hut, Virginia B. Hill, Sophie L. Leavitt, Martha 
F. Simpson. 

_. 1881— Alice M. Foss, Emma L. Bragdon, Charles 

| M. Lunt. A. Istelle Read, Ella B. York, Elroy H. 
Mitchell, A. i. Burnham, Mattie J. Lunt, Lizzie K, 
Fos:, Eddie vl. Sullivan, Emma Pilsbury, Blanche 
Neweomb, Susie h. Bacon, Lugenie KE. C ook, Levi 
H. Webber, Roseltha M. Staples, W. H. Bryant, Al- 
Dion M. Smith, Georele Emery, Harry EK, Milliken, 

' Winnle . Squires, Mien B. Gordon, 

| 1886—Farnie K. Hoit, Maud C. Buker, Linnie B, 
Kmery, Edgar &. Small, Mary F. Campbell, Gene- 

\| vieve Clark, Angie E. Lord, Benj.F, Cleaves, Daniel 
Guiuney, Lila.J, Mosher, Grace Deering, Annie EB. 
Morris, Emma Swith, Michael KK. Murnane, Ida EF, 
Newcomb, Ella EF. Moody, Ketta L. Foss, Mary B. 
York, Leone Holmes, Ierbert A. ‘Tarr, Hattie B, 
Warren, Luther W. Day, Alice G. Goodwin, Angie 
F. Morton. Charles Is. Osgood, Ida F, Carter, Rosa 
M, Donnell, {sahelle H. Sawyer. 

1886—Gilbert B. Littletizld, Lizzie B. Bonser, Lu- 

i netta EK. Koote, Minnie Ff. Mason, Josephine W. 
Fairtield, Frank EK. Banks, Minnie N. Burnie, Hattie 
L. Foss, Walter L Watson, Mamie P. Jelleson, Geo, 
©. Foyg, Lilian &. Vage, Agnes 8, ‘Tarbox, 8. P. 
Mekenney, Jr., Myra M. Fairfleld, Hattle Gooch, 
David W. Monahou, Allee S., Thompson, Adelbert 
B. Shehan, Ralph W. ii. Milliken, va EK, Water- 
house, Nellie B. Snow, Roxle K, Blood. 

1s87—Sam ‘I’. Kinery. Mollie KE. Lewis, Lillie E 
York, Nellie Vi. Smith. Samuel W. Lunt. Jennie W- 
Smith, Nettie M. Hanscom, Grace Hill, May 8. Bos- 
ton, John Kelley, Annie E. Morrill, Nellie M. Lord, 
Georgia I.. Sawyer. 


In the early days of the high school the 
school agents and committees were elected 
from the most prominent and best qualified 
men in the town, and the long list of those 
who served on such committees embrace the 
names of those who were a power in their 
time. A-great deal of care was invariably ex- 
ercised in making the selection and as a result 
the school was always ably managed and thus 
enabled to make a steady progress in the right 
direction that attracted to it the attention and 
praise of the surrounding towns, It is a la- 
;mentable fact, however, that the complete 
record of the school was not preserved, and 
that the list of agents, committees and snper- 
visors is sadly incomplete. 

It was sometime in Jauaary last that Super- 
visor Gould, appreciating the disadvantages 
at which the pupils in the high school pursued . 
their studies and having become assured from | 
|a careful examination that the opening of the 
next year would find the accommodations of 
; the rooms disproportionate to the number of 
| pupils, broached the oft-discussed subject of a 
| new building to take the place of the structure 
:on Washington street to the school board at 
| one of its meetings. There was not a member 
on the board who did not feel the need of bet- 
‘ter quarters for the high school as well as that 

such quarters were the absolute necessity of a 
‘few years at the farthest, but each one consid- 
ered it a matter, perhaps, that should first be 
brought up in the form of a recommendation 
by the supervisor, and it remained for him to 
make the suggestion and take the initial step 
in the agitation of the subject. 

At the meeting above referred to Supervisor 
Gould laid before the board the facts that he 
had gleaned concerning the numerical strength 
of the higher classes in the grammar schools 
and the probable number that each would 
graduate and send to the high school at the 
commencement of another year, together with 
the poor accommodations the high school 
rooms offered in the way of light und ventila- 
tion for the successful pursuit of study, and 
the result was that the school board became 
easily convinced that the time was ripe for the 
district to make a decided move and to erect a 
building in accordance with the requirements 
that should last for years and fulfil its mission 
as long as the present generation at least, 
might feel the need of an educational institu- 
tion of that character. 

At that meeting, however, no action was 
taken with regard to the matter, but what was 

| said touching the snbject was of a purely in- 
jformal nature and had no immediate effect, 
| But the seed took root then and there and at 
| each succeeding meeting the project was more 
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or less discussed. {n this way matters went 
along until the school board held its monthly 
meeting for Jane, on the 6th, when the idea 
| was very thoroughly talked up. In fact, but 
| little else was taken under consideration. The 
| board saw that something must be done to 
| make room for the increased number of pupi!s 
that would constitute the high school the com- 
| Ing year and it decided to take the matter in 
‘hand withoat delay. 
It was suggested that the present building 
| could be repaired and thus the difficulty that 
had shown itself might be overcome for a time, 
| but after careful deliberation, during which 
‘the subject waa looked at in its every phase, 
it was cencluded that it would be better and 
cheaper in the end to erect 2 new high school 
building than to repair the old. 

Estimates were given showing that the cost 
of putting a new roof onto the present struc- 
ture and making the other alterations neces- 
sary would reach between $6,000 a.d $7,000, 
aad this being considered unadvisable on the 
score of economy, the board decided and so 
yoted upon the petition of about thirty citi- 
zens. to cal] a meeting of school district No. 4, 
to be held sometime daring the month, and to 
recommend that a new high school house be 
‘built atonce. A call was issued and the first 
meeting was held in the city council rooms in 
the City building on the evening of June 22d. 
It was decided at that meeting with scarcely a 
dozen dissenting votes to erect a building, but 
its location and the other details, required 
meeting after meeting and brought out num- 
erous acrimonious discussions and sharp de- 
bates. 

As the readers of the JoURNAE already know | 
the meetings were continued thiough the sum- | 
mer and eight in all were held before it became 
a settled fact that the district would sanction 
what was imperatively necessary. The pro- 
ceedings of these meetings are still fresh in the 
minds of the majority of the residents of Bid-} 
deford and vivid recollections are held of the 
stormy scenes that occurred at the most of 
them. It was such a summer as the district | 
had never before passed through and in the! 
meetings the true inwardness of factional heat 
and fierce contention was brought visibly to 
the surface. 

At the meeting of June 22, Hon. John M. 
Goodwin being chosen moderator and Dr. 
Thomas Haley clerk, the needs of a new high 
gchool building were shown, and those who 
asked the question were told that if the district 
decided to build the structure on Washington 
street could be utilized for an evening and 
mixed school, the latter being one of the grow- 
ing necessities of the town. 

It was finally voted to erect s new building 
and after a committee consisting of Orrin H. 
i Staples, Dr. C. E. Hussey, J. R. Libby, Edwin 
Stone and Supervisor Royai E Gould had been 
raised to look up lots an acjournment was tak-- 
en until the following Wednesday night, That 
meeting lasted about an hour and was 4 com- | 
paratively tame affair as subsequent evenis : 
showed, } 

The meostiug of June 20, was rather more ex- | 

citing, due to the report of the committee men- . 
tioned above recommending that the district : 
pay Mrs. Wil:iam P, Haines $10,000 for a lot ' 
in rear of the Second Congregational church 
\Hpou which to build. This fel! like a vomb- 
shell, especially among those who were op- 
posed to building anyway, and iu the speeches 
that wore made denunciatory of the report the 
words econumy and extravagance were prob- 
ably more frequently used than at any meet- 
ing sinco the world began to sce the nead of 
scuool houses, 

The next meeting was hold July 6, in City 
livid, the city council rooms being far too small 
to adinit all who sought to attend, either from 
& personal interest in the district or out of idle 
Curiosity ued a desire for amusement,and then 
the trouble began in real earnest. Was it a 
lively gathering? Ask anyone who was there. 
Did those who took part in the discussions al- 
low their foslings to run away with them? 
Brush up your recollection, yon who read the 
reports published at the time, Were there any 
warm debates? That can be answered in five 
words,—there were and they were singeing. 
The first thing the meeting did was to table the 
report of the committee, but this was not ac- 
complished without a mighty effort and a con- 
siderable expenditure of time, and then the 
advisability of buying a lot on Union street 
owned by James G. Brackett, as wellas one on 
Birch street was discussed amid much excite- 
ment. Finally the meeting became tired, 
raised a committee to select and report prices 
of lots, which was mado up of William IIill, 
John N. Anthoine, Benj. F. Day, William F. 
| Libby, James H. Fogg, Levi W. Stone and 
| Joseph H. Dearborn and adjourned until the 

| evening of the 11th. 

At that meeting the committee made its report 
and gave the names of six lots that could be had. 
First, the Brackett lot on Unicn street, for 
$3,000; second, the Haines lot on Birch street, | 
for $2,000; third, toe Smith lot on Union street, 
familiarly known as the “old circus lot,” for, 
$6,500; fourth, the John M. Goodwin lot on; 
Birch street at the cornor of Prospect, for 
! $6,000, including buildings ; filth, the residence 
of N. W. Kendall on Hill street, for $4,000 
‘and sixth, five acres of land down on the Pool 


















jroad extending near. West brook, which the} 

‘owner, George K. Gibbs, offered to donates A f 
vote was taken upon a ‘motion to accept the | 
Brackett lot and nearly two-thirds of the en- ; 
tire number present voted in the aflirmative, | 
but the opponents of the- lot called up a lega | 
stumbling block, and inaugurated a roign of} 
confusion in which matters were condneted ; 
pretty much after the fashion of a bediam. In ; 
the midst of a tumult of voices and when an- | 
gry discussion had reached its height Moder- 
ator Goodwin declared an adjournment for 
one weck. 

On the evening of tha 19:h, tholargest meet- 
ing that the district ever held and right here 
it may be stated that it was one of the most 
orderly and decorous of the summer series, 
filled the floor and gallery of City halland: 
without any friction or opposition of any kind 
went to work and voted to build upon the| 
Smith loton Alfred street, paying not more | 
than $6.000 for the piece of land. It also vot- 
ed to raise $30.000 by a vote of the district to 
be taken up in five annual payments, to em- 
power the committee of seven which has been 
mentioned to procure plans for a building and 
act a8 a building committee. 





The next meeting was held on the evening 
of August1, but nothing of the slightest im- 
portance was done as the City council had 
voted a few nights before to abolish the school 
districts in the city and the meeting was ata! 
loss to know what to do in the matter of raiz- 
ing the money with which to enable the build- 
ing committees to go on with ics work. The 
-peculiarity of the situation was talked over at 
some length and then the well worn ref- 
age of anadjournmont was again brought to 
the front. ; } 

‘The district met once more on the following 
Thursday night and neld the shortest meeting 
of the summer season. All it did in the way 
of business was to satisfy itself that the action 
ofthe City council in voting to abolish the 
school districts was illegal owing to the fact 
that one member of the council at least, had 
not been notified of the meoting, as the law 
requires, This bit of news carried relief to 
many a troubled breast and a two weeks’ ad- 
journment was voted with an apparent great 

‘relish. 

On the 18th the district held its last meeting 
and the turn affairs took occasioned as much 
surprise as lightning would in coming from 
aclear sky. The building committee reported 
that plans fora new high school house had 
been submitted by several architects and that 
those of H. G. Wadlin, of Boston, had been 
selected and submitted to the superintending 
school committee for approval. Then came 

the surprise in the shape of a motion to the: 
effect that the building committee then ia! 
office be discharged and that a committee of | 
three consisting of Levi W. Stone, Joseph Ii.! 
Dearborn and William F. Libby be appointed 
in its place. The motion was carried as there 

| were not enough of the faction that placed the : 
' committes of seven in office present to stem ; 
the tide and stave off the result, and then the 
district adjourned without day. 

The above constitutes in brief the history of 
the agitation that has led up to the present 
atropg probability of a new high school build- | 
ing. ‘he school board voted to approve of the | 
i Wadlin plans, which have been subjected to} 
/gome slight alterations and the school house, 


| will be erccted in accordance with them. 


Ata recent meeting of the school board 
Orrin H. Staples, Edger R. Clark and Tristram 
Hanson were elected a committee to confer 

‘with the building committee of the district, 
and together, the two are working in harmony 
to attain a common end, and to give the city 
of Biddeford a high school building that shall 
be cummensurate with the present needs, an. 
ornament to the place and a structure that; 
may be pointed out to the chance visitor trom 
abroad by our citizens. 

| @aly one ofthe contracts has thus far been 
awarded and that to Charles H. Bragdon & 
Son, for furnishing the rough foundation. 
But two bids were submitted and as the firm 

{ Bragdon & Son’s was the lowest, $2,090.50, 
it received the contract. According to Archi- 
tect Wadlin’s plans, the building has three 
entrances, one from each side street for pupils 
and a front entrance in the center on Alfred 
street. These entrances are connected by cor- 
ridors permitting a free circulation of air 
throughout the building, thus materially aid- 
ing in the ventilation of the school rooms in 
connection with large pivoted transom lights 
over the doors of the latter. The pupils’ on- 
trances are located at right angles to the main 
axis of the principal corridor, thus preventing 
a direct draught when the doors are oponed. 
All entrance doors open outwardly into re- 
cessed vestibules, 
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i Four school rooms are provided, two amply 
‘accommodating 60 pupils each, and two 40 
‘pupils each. Kntering the front of the build- 
ing a private office for the principal is found at 
ithe right hand, which communicates with the 
principal's class ro.m, end bas private toilet 
room conveniences attached. Oa the opposite 
side of the corridor is an assistant’s toilet room 
aoda flight of stairs leading directly to the 
| platform of the hall in the second story. A 
;good sized clothes room for each sex fis located 
jnear the pupils’ entranees. The clothes rooms 
jcontain running water, but water closets, ex- 
cept thoge for the use of teachers, are provided 
jin the basement and not upon the school room 
floor. The library is centrally located, and so 
arranged as to be directly entered from each 
jot the two large class rooms as well as from 
the corridor. 

The second story contains the assembly hall 
jinto which pupils may file from the stairways 
upon eaca side. The platform staircase from 
{the teachers’ room below has already been.re- 
ferred to, A platform ante room is arranged, 
‘also an ante room from the entry upon gach 
iside of the hall for use in connection there- 
with. There are also toilet rooms in connec- 
tion with the corridor upon each side, having 
jdirect outside air and Nght. The chemical 
laboratory ands gymnasiam are locsted in 
‘the rear of the assembly hall and there are ap- 
|paratug and chemical storerooms adjacent. 

The basement contains water closets for pu- 
pils, large play or exercise rooms, boiler and 
{nel rooms, and a workroom for the janitor. 

The lighting and ventilation of the rooms {a 
carefully studied. The main light for the 
school rooms is from the left, with additional 
elevated windows at the rear so disposed as to 
avoid cross lights and shadows, and even!y 
distribute the light. The scheme of ventila- 
tion is connected with the heating, which is 
chiefly by indirect steam, fresh air properly 

iwarmed being introduced into the rooms, and 
foul air extracted by means of large extraction 
|ducts at the floor level, all of which are carried 
‘to an annular veatilating shaft surrounding the 
boiler flue, the upward current in the shaft 
| being accelerated by coils of steam pipes with- 
‘init. Ventilating registers are also provided 
‘at the ceiling level, for use in summer or when- 
‘ever it is desirable rapidly to change the tem- 
perature of a room, 

The building is to be of brick with granite 
dressings. The interior finish is shellacked 
and varnished, The walls of the school rooms 
are to be tinted to overcome unpleasant reflec- 
tion of light. The character of the exterior 
appears in the perspective view. The building 
will not be elaborate in ornamentation, but de- 
pends for its architectural effect upon such an 
arrangement of parta us most completely ex- 
presses the plan. 
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“jon a brave display of the 


“} Joseph T. Mason, Eon. 


HER PRAISES SUNG. 


[Alumni Celebrate Golden Jubi- 
lee of Biddeford High School | 


AT THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
BANQUET OF ASSOCIATION, 





ial 
School Building bright With 
National Colors, | 


| 
ADDRESSES TEEM WITH LOVE! 
FOR INSTITUTION. | 


Most Brilliant Event in Alumni. 


History. 


Tho. now High school building nover | 
looked brighter and moro attractive to 
the graduates of rocont years of that ine 
stitution than it did last night, and as | 
for the graduates of oarlior years, espec- | 
ially those who havo cast their lot in’ 
other places and came back to help cola: 
brate the semi centennial of the school, 
their n inds were crowded with fond mem 
ries of the ,old building on Washington 
street, the teachors who long ago gave 





instruction there and the associations 
that cluster arouud the pile of brick. 
Tho 1ith annual banquet of the High 
School Alumni association, which had a 
special signillcance in that it celebrated 
the 50ih anniversary of the fouudiag of 
tho high school, was not only a brilliant 
affair in every way, but it was the proud 
est occasion in the histor y of the organi-: | 


zation and it will doubtless be somo 
years bofore the social mark reached last 


nigut wil) be passsd. Thore was an un-- 
usually large attendauce of graduates 
of the school] v.ng in tho two cities, whilo 
many came from out of town to do honor 
to the old institution and to renew the 
; acquaintances formed in their youth. 


| ‘The building was handsomely decor: 
ated for the occasion, a feature of tho 
decorations boing a lavish display of red, 
white and blue bunting and flags. ‘To be 
sure thore were palms and flowers in 
abundance but evorywhere the eyo rested 
natioual 
colors and the uatural admiration for 
flowers was lost in that for the patriotic 
Jemblems. Inthe corridor of the build« 
ing, where the reception was held, the 
walls were gracefully festocugd with 
bunting, which was held in place by 
crossed flags, while at frequont intervals 
were palms and stands of flowers. In 
Assembly ball,where the biuqnet was 
sorved. the effect was charming. From 
the covter of tho cviling long streamers 
of bunting radiated to the sides of the 
hall. The front of the stage showed a 
large sunburst ef the national colors. 
About the room were palms and on thea 
tables “ere beautiful bunches and bou- 
quets of flowers. 

The reception was from 8 to 9 o’clock, 
and 1s fast as the guests arrived they 
were taken in hand by ths ushers aud 
presented to the ladies and gentlomoenu 
who received, The latter were Mrs. 
Fravk A. Hill 


| 

and Mrs. Hill of Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. 
E. M. Tatterson, Mrs. Aunetto Looper 
and Mrs, Carlos Heard. Theladies aud 
gentlemen receiving stood in front of a 
pyramid of palms and bohind this was 
stationed the Aolian orchestra, which 
played concert music while tho reception 
} was in progress. 

? The bat quet was servod about 9 15 
o'clock, places beiug laid for about 225 
[persoos Extending in front of the stago 
} was a long table, at which sat the presi- 
‘dent of the association, the membors of 
her class and tho principal guests of tho 
evening. Inaddition thors ware nina 
other tables at which the membors of 
the association were seated by classos. 
The stage was occupied by the -1 olians 
who supplied music during the banquot. 

The exercises Opened with aa address 
by Mrs Mason, who oceupied about 20) 
miuutes and made a very graceful an‘! 
interesting tatk, referring to the birth of 
the association, what it had accomp: 
lished asd what it hoped to doin the 
future. She also alluded to the somi 
coutenuial of the founding of the school. 
Miss Annio Louise Ingersoll sang 

“Star Spangled Banner” in a way to win 
hearty applause, Miss Lulu O'Connor 
furnishing the piano accompaniment, 
after which Miss Harriet S. Consons ro: 
cited Kippliug’s ‘‘Necessional’’? and was 
geveroisly applauded. 


| Hob, #rank A. “Lill “was” thon grace: 
‘fully presented by tho president and was 
‘received with applausu as ho arose to 
give an address, Ilo spoke of the pleas- 
ure it gave him to be present and said 
that it bad been 33 years since. he had 
ivisited Biddeford. Ife had in this time 
‘kept in touch with the city, however, by 
occasionaliy meeting persous from tiis 
city and inqmring of them in regard to 
persons he had known whilo liviug here. ; 
He remarked tnat he had feit two kinds’ 
of shock in coming to Biddeford on this: 
occasion, Oue of these was to find ou; 
inguiry that some old frieud whom he: 
had expected to seo had died 20 oddi 
years ago and the otber was to ruu across 
some frieud whom be had supposed had 
gone, to glory 25 years ago. Mr. Hill then 
; Wentou totalk aboat the studies and 
|struggles he encouutersd when he first 
eame to Biddeford in 1853. He alluded 
with much feeling to the late Horace 
Piper,second principal ot the high school 
gave in brief the history of the Ciceronian 
Debating association and in closing 
wished the Alumni association godspeed 
and said that it had vo right (o exist un. 
less it should be a power in Biddeford. 
Vhrougbout his address was punctuated 
with witty allusions and anecdotes that 
were groatly relished particularly by the 
older graduates present. 

At the close of Mr. Hill's address the 
sompany sang lho Doxology, all stand- 
ing, and then the banquet was served, 
Tho caterer was Tanner of Haverbill, 
Mass., and he more than exceeded the 
expectations of those who bad the ban- 
quet in charge. The menu was by far 
tho best that has yet been furnished the: 
association and the service was all that| 
could be desired. Following was the} 
menu: : 








“Doas adver 
Strive mightily, but ¢ 


saries doin luw; 
atand drink as friends.’” 








Roast Turkey 


Cranberry Jolly 
Cold Phau 


Roulade of Veal 
“Appelitus rationi pareat.” 
Lobster Stlad 
Chicken Croquettes French Pease 
Dressed Tomatoes Dressed Cucumbers 
“Now good digestion waits om appetite, and health 
on both.” 
Tek CREAM, 
Tomb Parfaite Cafe Partito 
Neapolitan Tee Creant Fancy lees | 
“Old Time forgot his running sand, { 
And daid his hour glass down to illite’ | 
| 





CAKE, 

Assorted Pound 

Assorted Maearoons 

Apricot Pulls 

“Mriendship’s tha wine of life, but friendship new 

is nel hor strong nor pure,” 

SRUEP, 
Strawberries and Cream 


Fancy Cakes ! 
Lady Vingers i 


Oranges Bananas 
“Wit, how delicious to man's dainty taste! 
‘Lik precious tho vehiele or sense.” 
Rolls Butter Pickles Cheese Straws 
Celtee Chocolate 





The company boing called to order 
again the toasts and responses were 
given, Miss Etta Mae Hill of the class 
of ’98 responded to for “Our pew mem-}; 
bors,’ speaking as follows: 


i 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

{Madamo Prosidont, Members of the! 
} Alumni Association of the Biddeford 
| Iligh School. 

It is with yreat pleasure that [ respond 
| to your greetings to tho class of ‘HS, 
Your lovks as woll as your words bid us 
welcome to your midst. 

Four years 30 we were admittea to 
the High school. Taese years have 
quickly passed, thoy have been bhaypy, 
joyous years, filled with the cheer of 

| fellow students and the encouragemont ; 
}of toachers and friends. Our presence 
‘here tonight causes us to releazs that we 
'bave passed the outer threshold of the 
High school Before us swing wido the 
portals that admit us to a world of won+ 
dev—of opportunity. A single glance 
shows tbat the present ig an ora of prox! 
i gress, ' 
Thero arc questions of every nature to! 

be mot; knotty problems to bo solvo!— | 
‘each demands a cool, steady hand and} 
an active brain. | 
Members of the various classes of 1898, } 
jasuing asa greatarmy from the educa- | 
tioval institutions of our land, will meet! 
face to face questions social, questions 
political, both national and intoruational. | 

May we be wise and strong ta do our) 

part in meeting those questions as true| 
mou and women. Notwithstanding od | 
brilliant record our courage is in uo wise | 
dimiuvisbod by tho past’ avhiovemonts of 
our Alumni, ; 

Our class, marking tho semi-covtennial ; 
of tho founding of tue echool, ontermng | 
tho groat world armed with youth, ! 
suorgy, enthusiasm and an honest desire 
to learn, to do, and to be, should bring 
new life and vigor to the alumui of che 
Biddeford High school. While never. 
distrusting the spirit withia oursalvos, | 
we oxpect to leara much of wisdum. and ! 
exporionce from you. Whatevor oppor | 
tuuitios vo mav kave missed duripg our! 
school life, on this occasion of our pro-! 
motion toa highor grade, let us resolve 
to go forward with open eyes and opsn 
ininds, with hospitality of head and 
hoart, welcoming every holpful thought 

ready for cvery helpful act, 


| Edward Parker, Jr., of Brockton, 
| Mass., a former principal of the Tigh 
school, responded to ‘The faculty.’ He 
/was greeted with applause and spoke for 
about 19 minutes, devoting the gvoater 
part of bis time to paying tribute to the 
excellence of the teachers that have been 
connected with the High school and with 
the othor schools of the city. Hoe ro 
ferred with much feeling to tho old 
school on Washington street and te the 


men who have gone out of tho High 
‘school aud won distinetion in various 


ways. Inclosing he spoke of the loyal: 


support this city has always accordod 
tho UWigh sciivol. 


One of tho most interesting responses 
was givou by Join B Lowell, who gayo 4 
“skaich of our early aays.”? It was as 
follows: a 

As the slightest sound wave traces its | 
delicato improssion upon the plastic | 
cylinder, of Kdison’s wonderful phouetic | 
devico making possible the reproduction 
of song and speech yoars afterward, 80) 
tho wonderful brain of man, treasnres | 
within its myriad cham ers, im pressions | 
of evants and experiences which are 1n6; 
offacable by time and are ever responsive: 


to call in moods of refloction. m4 

Without this remarkable faculty life} 
would bacome a blank and our beantifal! 
world of imagery a realm of oblivion and! 
darkness. | 

Possessing this God given endowment, 
man becomes a sentient, reasoning being! 
capable of storing up the thought and re: 
search of preceding ages, thereby gain- 
iug vantage in the further exploration of 
that unfathomed ocean of the unkvown,! 
upon the shore of which the sagacious; 
Nowton, confessod’y, had gathered bas a 
| few shells thrown up by its surf. | 

Tho past, therefore, 1s an over living} 
| reality. The present moment only is 
ours lo will and to do, while the future 
‘to each one of us ia an unopened book of | 
mystery, | 

Hence, we aro continually anchoring 
memory to objects aud incidents on our 
pilgrimage, and whether pleasant and 
profitable or otherwise, ipvoluntarily we 
are ever glancing backward. 

At his «niet fireside, the veteran of an 
hundred martial fields fights his battles 
many times over, when all the incidents 
of the camp, the bivouac, the deadly 
chargo and the weary marches appear as 
distinct before his mental vision as 
though it were all the happoniug of yor: 
terday. 

While not all that passes in review 
may be altogether as wo wish, yet there 
'S one reminisceiice upon which we 
always dwell with delight. It isthe 
recollection of school days and school 


} 


mates. 
It is the mission of this association to 
foster that memory, and strengthen 


through such organization the peculiar 
fraternal ties which should bind the 
hearts of all its members in happy unity. 

In pursuance of this train of reflection, 
[ would recall a fow of my own pleasant: 
recollections of the early days of the 
Biddeferd High school. 

Ou a granite tablet, placed by the 
hand of the building, in the facade of 
Biddeford’s first High school building, 
appears this simpiv but suggestive in 
scription: 1848 

AQ halt century bas circled in rapid 
flight siuce that, to many prosent, 
anciout date, and several generations of 
young meu and maidens bave passed 
from its portal, out into the world of 
conflict aud endeavor, armed for tho ene 
counter with the knowledge and discip 
line acquired by application, ~ more or | 
less loyal, to the reqniremonts of its 
judicious, aud ever well administered 
curricuium, 

Its building instituted a radical inno- 
vation upon the ungraded system of 
teaching, in vogue at that period, and 
was not accomplished without an earnest 
and uncompromising combat with aa-. 
verse prejadices, and tho inculeation of 
more vrogressive ideas in tho direction 
of higher education, 

It was vo doubt an bovest conviction 

of many of our forefathers and foreu 
, mothers as wel/, tuat whan a boy could 
iread, write and cipher, he was royally 
accoutered for the battle of life; nor was 
the degree of proficiency in this limited { 
aphero of accomplishment of a very ox | 
acting charactor. Tho study of English 
grammar was more honorod 
breach than in its observance, 

The rule of throe was thought to be} 
the very summit of wathematical 
eminence, and any advauce beyond that 
bound, par« xcellunco, was a suver waste 
of time and emgy. 

By the ostablish ment of this school the | 
young mau was onabled to fit for ontry | 
into the colleges of the country, thus! 
obviating the incouvonience, hitherto, of: 
seoking thet preparation outside of his 
own city, justifying the wisdum aad zeal 
which animated its founders. \ 

There came to Biddeford a gentleman | 
of pree:ninent scholarly attainmonts, who | 
early directed his attention to the pro “| 





in the 


motion of 1ts educatiouai interests, and 
to his persisteney aud devotion in the! 
canso wo are indebted, more than to all 
others, for the iustitution of which we 
are so justly proud, ; 

Richard M.Chapman builded no batter 
than be knew when prosecntiug and 
carryiug to completion bis pet enter 
prise, As its spoucer and suporvisor, 
his watehfuleye aud stalwart support. 


ostablishod what his sagicity and 
energy bad creatad upon an eudnripg 
fouudation. 


[ would sugyest, aga fitting tribute to 
his memory, the bestowal of a properly 
desigued ‘Chapman Medal” for merit in 
scholarship, that his namo may become 
identified with, and perpotuated in the 

jon going history of tho Biddoford Migh 
school. Pa 

It would prove a valuable sGuvenir to 
tho recipiont as wellas an appropriate 
acknowledgement of the worth of ono 
who did 80 much for the cause of cducas 
tion in this city. 

[ would speak of my own tutor, Horace 


Piper, whose uamo was revered by the 
youth of his day and generation, 

Mr, Piper was ths second teacher, and 
assumed charge suon after thea school was 
opened,—the ficet a Mr, Vaile,avandoned 
the field after a brief and not ploasaut 
experience. 

Mr. Piper came to this position richly 
endowed with every dusirable qualifiva- 
tion, and remaiued its efficient teacher, 
for many years. A profyuud scholar, of 
genial personality, cousoientions in every 
action, always deeply solicitous for the 
welfare of the school, he applied himself 
to his life labor with perfect abnegation 
of self, continuing an earnest student to 
the end of his useful life. 

He rulod with the scepter of love, aver} 
holding tbe confidence and respect of his! 
pupils. 

Lalways reour with piecasure to one! 
who was alamiliar and frequent, visitor’ 
to our school room in those days.Courtly 
in manner, gifted in speech, familiar and 
cordial in address, always at ease in his 
vresenve. Tis interest in the welfars of 
our schools engaged his signal talent, 
during his resideuce iv this city. Later 
io life his sterling integrity, aud con. 
spicuous merit brought bim a wider rec. 
ognition by his fellow citizens, and Fred 
eric Robie became our honored governor,, 

Our school has been fortunite in the! 
solection of teachers since the retirement. 
of Mr, Piper, and there has been no dim: 
inution of zal or ability in the personnel 
of succeeding boords of supervision, by 
whose effivieut cooperation the schovl 
has always maiutained a high grade of 
excollence, and stands today in the fore 
front of institutione of its class and 
character. 7 

To speak a word of eulozy for the 
present fafthful incumbent may be 
thought ili timed, in his presence. Suflice 
it to say, be is fam liarly called Royal, 
SETI TMT ORE I IS 7 . Tr 
aud the term is thought te be both ap: 
propriate aud expressive by those wh 
come under bik supervision, 

‘The true scholar has his moments o 
triumph, «s well as the general who suc 
cessfully conducts a campaign, or tb 
inventor who evules a vew idea it 
science or mechanics. 

It is when he has accomplished a diffi: 
cult task, or wrought out, unaided, som 
problem which has long baffled his powe 
of analysia or penetration. 

He experivoces supreme moments o 
elation when the perplexity has been 
solved, avd he has asserted his mastery| 
of tho situation. There is a fascination 
in such encounters, each added conuqtiest 
stimulatipg desire to -renew the attack 
upon new obstacles, evor urging forward 
into new fields of aggrandizoment. 


If not presumptuous, I would say to 
the younger members of this association, 
apply tho same method to your purposus 
in life, if you would succeed, and turn 
not aside from any obstacle which may 
confront your high aim and ambition, 
Thev will your education insure grand 
achievement, avd render lives prolitable 
to yonrself aud reflsct honor upon your 
alma mater, 

Preserve your text books. Place them 
in the handicst corner of your library; 
aud occasionally glance over thet 
familiar pagos, ‘They will remind you 
of happy days, and serve to keep fresh) 
in memory their valuable lessons, 4 











encyciopedia of facts and figures whic 
no other agent can s0 intelligibly supply, 
Iu later yoats you will cou thoir faded 
peges with the emotions of tho travelor 
who returns to the haunts of his youth. 
L wish to congratulate the association 
on the success which has attended wll 
its efforts up to the present bonr, and 
expross ths Lope that its good work 
may be coutinued through the comiug 
years under managem. nt as able as bas 
characterized its action hitherto. 


As time rolls on aud your ranks are re: 
cruited from year to year, you are not 
uumindful that your numerical strengii 
will pot materially iucrease, as soon tne 
exodus from tho Other eud of the Jine 
will inevitably keep paco with the vol+ 
ume of such new avcessious; but traived 
aud sheltered wonder the fostering wing 
of the same cherishing motber,' we feel 
tho assurauce that its usefuiness and 
pleasant fuatures will bo retained aud 
transaitted to those who-come after. 
Who, ith propbetic eye, can foresee the 
developments which the coming half 
coutury will disclose? 


What fauciful possibilities docs the 
coutomplation conjure up? Who dares 
confront tho realities which a glanco te» 
hind the curtain might discover? 

Progress, as now, will be the watch: 
word of the coming age, and whether we 
as individuals, may rise er fall, itssturdy 
march will bs onward and upward, and 
in the fateful unfolding we may con- 
fidautly prophesy steadily improving 
conditions ou all line. Education will 
koep pace, or rather lead in the van in 
its onward sweep. 

The limitloss fields of science and in- 
vestigation will bo mo.e fully explored: 
nor will tho frigidity of any pole, er tie 
torridity of any zone, curb. the resistless 
energy of the restloss spirit of discovcry 
aud conquest. 

Lam not unconseious of my tomority 
in esszying to spoak in this august pros~ 
enec, but L have coniidence that your 
broad mantlo of charity will cover with 

| its ample folds any infelicity of word or 
language which I may have inadvertent~ 
ly uttered, 

deserved 


fp Irn 





tribute to an “ilustrious Trio” wien, 
stamped the impress of exalted char-j 
acter upon an institution,tho fiftieth ans| 
Diversary of which we colebrato on this; 
ovcasion, and for this opportunity and; 
your gracious attention, L thank you, i 

If T bave votalready oxhausted your 
patience, I will repeat, by way of supplo- 
ment, a few lines, sugeerted by thist 
occasion, first beogzing to bo oxcused for! 
invading a moter, sacred to the momory | 
of that literary gem of tho first wator, 
known the world over as “Tho Old 
Oakeo Buckot that Lang in the Well’? 
My theme is “Looking Backward.” 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 
On life's checkered journey how often we 
ponder 

|O’er joys that have Hown with tho fast fleeting 
} years, 

) AS the traveler halts on tha brow of a mountaia 
| With view rorrospoctive his pithway appoars, 

“Tis well thus to muse, and with vision inverted 
! Look back on tho seenes of the dim long ago; 
| And none of our vistons are dearer or brighter’ 
Than those or our school days in memory's 
| glow. 





In mood reminiscent, in fancy | wander, 

To days thit are by gone, to memory dear, 
When under the roof of my lov’d alma mater, 
Its castles so airy, yet vivid appear, 





Dear ds of my youth, none. ever moro 
cherished, 
Their voi Lhear, and their faces IT see, 





48 fighting with Ciesar, his battles strategic, 
ow real the illusion and pleasing to me, 


There floats o'er the fanciful field of my vision: 

The forms of my schoolmatas, in momory en- 
throned, 

As orst, in the ardor of youth's emulation 

The fires of contention incessantly burned, 

There Warren and Freeman and Philbrook un- 
dlaunded, 

And Perkins peculiar, and Mason sedate, 

Redell with rare polish and Nichols refractiry 

Each acting his part with a talent innate. 


How well I remember the lond declamation, 

OL “Banished from Rowe’ and the “Seminols’s" 
plaint ; 

Aud ‘Norval’ the valiant from hills yeleped 
“Grampian” 

Repeated his tale until all were acquaint. 

And Webster, and Calhoun, and bold Patrick 
Henry, 

And others both ancient, and modern in state. 

The empyrean stormed with amateur thunder, 

With gesture terrilic, and diction ornate, 


«To be, or not to be”’—that was a question 

Propounded tull oft in sad soliloquy, 

And “Friends Romans, Countrymen,” oft wero 
incited 

‘To frenzy for vengeance intense in degree, 

;‘ When le.gued oppression” her proud banner 

flaunted,! 

And pealed her loud Arum with funersal knell, 

“Tumultuous horror’ o'er all hearts deep 
broo‘led, 


aes loud shrieked freedom when Kosciusco 
fell.” 


llow oft in my dreams dol hear the glad sum- 
mons ; 

Of the punctual nell in its octagon tower ; 

Its tone so familiar, its melliflaous cadence 

Eutrancingly luring with magical power. 

1 yield to the impulse, and fly at its bidding, 
Once moream 1 threading those scene as of 
ore,— . 
at ae the conviction when sadly awaking,— 
Bright days of my youth, will. return, neyver- 

more. 


lt was expected that Walter E. Per - 
kius would be praesent and respond to 
the toast, “Our friend from India.” Mr, 
Porkins was unablo to Se in the city, 
however, -and he sent the following 
letter, which was read by Mrs. Toward 
Hamilton: 


New York city, June 27, 1898. 

Mra. President or Mrs. Chairman:—I 
have never realized so fully what creas 
tures of circumstance we are until within 
the past 10 days. My plans were made 
to come—my wishes were to be with you 
all at the banquet—although it 1s ueeds 
iess for me to remind you of this, when 
-you know so well my fondness for ban: 
quets—but some special fate, in fact a 
surt of a conglomeration of fates, has 
interposed all sorts of obstaclos until in 
sheer despair, I succumbed! Not a 
pleasant thing tu do and I didn’t do it 
with a good grace. | 

You ask mo to respoud to a toast to 
“Our Stars” and J go about it with fear 
and trembling, as I am uot quite sure | 
just which stars aro referred to. If itis! 
our great and glorious forty-six, then we 
can shout with a will, knowiug a whole 
vation is with ua. Long may they wave! 
Perhaps it is tho gallant little company, 
with a colonol, acaptain and privates— 
evary one of them stars—-so recently off 

to the war, Ororr stars in literature, 
in vewspaper work, iu law and the other 
learned professivus, even in the drame, 
Why we—our alumni—have sont out 
stars iu everything. And what is espec» 
iaily gratifying, not ouo has ever worn | 
tie stripes. ‘To enumerate them all 

would take altogether too much of your 

time and, being naturally ofa kind and 

obliging disposttion, I withdraw in favor 

of the ploasanter things iu store, with a 

‘“fTere’s te you oue and all!” If I wore 

there Pd propose the same thing over 

again, especially if thore’s a stick in it. 

No, L take it back. I tako it back. 

i Water KH, Perkins. 








Mrs. Masou briefly thanked tho asso- 

;ciation for the loyal support che had re- 

ceived during her incumbency of tho 
‘oflice of president avd than aunounced 

that the response to the last toast, ‘Our 
Boya iv Blue, 1898"? had been assigned | 
to Uol. Lucius Ul, Kendall, who had sent 
“a letter from Chickamauga park, This 
letter was read by Mrs. KH. M. Tatteraon 
and was as follows: 


| LrADQUARTERS 3p GRiIGADE, 2D Drv., 
| 3p Corrs, U.S. V. _ 

i CineKAMAUGA PaRK, Ga., June §, 798. 
Murs HKLiA JORDAN MASON, 

Bideford, Me. 

: Dear Classmate:—The necessary prep. 
jarations, as well as the long tiresome 
| journey, prevented me from auswering 
| before your esteemed favor of May 22d. 
| The high honor as woll as the responsi 


posts driven in, supports are ordered to! 


bility of my position obliged my imme 

diate attention Lut whon my doar frisnds | 
of 1600 niles away, notably tho Alumoyy 
association, ask me through you to ate 
tend porsonally if possibio on tha ocea- 
sion of the 50h anniversary, or to poud a 
letter from my hoadquarters, I forget for 
ja moment the enomios of my country, 
jretura my sword to its scabbard ana 
‘forget my iaanility to do so in a scholar - 
‘ly inauner, Tho honors bestowed upon 
mo before leaving Maiae and those since 
my arrival south, Lowe to my dear sol. 














| 


idiers, your frieuds, the friends of eur 


| 
‘couniry, who have followed so far, but. 
‘the greatest honor goes back home to 
!our stato of Maino, for having one of tho 
‘best oequippod regimonts on these 
gronuls. Choor after chocr groeted us 
along tho route of 1600 milos and they 
doserve all the applause aud congratulas 
tions. Had you seen them on their 
march fro a tho station to the Park, you 
would ossily bhava mistakon them = fer 
rogulars, as sovoral nowspapers statod 

They strode along wilh their loug, | 

swinging 50 inch step to the tuno of 
Dixio, in slouched hats, liue uniforms, 
brown leggivgs, sholtor tents rolled over 
tho left shoulder and secured on tbe 
night hip, contaiing tho allowauce of 
necessary Clothing, thoffhaversack, can - 
teon, rilsat shoulder but carted now 
and then ata port to give a marchiug 
saluio to some corps, division or brigade 
headquarters, or to greet tia Stars and 
Stripes waving iv front of sone re 
tal hoadquartors. 
“Tt wasasicbt with ifs 1021 offi “are | 
and men, sturdy sous of Maine, that f 
shali nevor forgot and L trust tiey will 
all bo apared to return fo the good old 
Dirigo state. Yes we aro here 50,009 
strong upon tho historic grounds of 
1861, coming from north, south, © ond 
west and going iu diverse ¢eirections | 
some to Cuba, seme to the far east 
(Manila) aud for what? [ am hero bo- 
cause tho duty to which Ll effered my - 
solf twouty yoars ago calls on mo to help 
if possible, to teach Spaiu that she must 
payin blood fer tie loss of our 260 
lives on board tho noblo Maing, to teach 
hor thatif shois to bo a pation among 
nations that treachery must cease and 
that education and liberty must extend 
to her very bordora, 

My hoadquartors ara situated within 
the wooded park of Chickamanga, This 
igs avery pretty and level oak growth 
ficing the east, with the First Maine 
on my leit, the 54th Lowa in front and 
the First Mississippi on tle. right, con- 
stituting the 5rd brigade under my coms 
maud. [tf s00ms vory appropriate that, 
this combination should exist. Colonel 
Govan of tho First Mississippi is a typi- 
eal southornor of 60 yoars of age, a legal 
gentleman in overy senso of the word 
and a phonemeual story teller. Col, 
‘Humphroy of tho 5lth lowa (fram Sioux 
City) was formerly of Maine but bas 
lived west ¢o lovg that the western 
speech is readily noticed a ¢ bis com 





simon: 


ta 





mand shows his supgrior executive abilic 
ty. 

As to the First Maine 1 will say little 
but if this brigade is to be brought into 
action it will be heard from creditably. 
This brings another thought. Facing 
Spanish lead in a different matter from 
dress parace—a tert of courage—and 
how shail wo meet it? Perhaps our out 





the rescue, reserves to the support theu | 
the main to y thrown into righting 
ling aud areal battle. What follows— 
victory or dofeat? 

With kindest wishes I am 

Very Respoctfully Yours, 
Luctus WH. Kunpaun. 

‘ol. Com, 8rd Brig. 2 Div. 3id Corps, U. 

S. A. - 

It was then 12 o’clock and after sing» 
tag ‘America’ the company deserted 
the tables and repaired to the cloak 
rooms and mado proparations to go to 
(hair homes. : 


Tho following lotters were received by 
Superintendent -of Schools Royal E.} 
Gouid and were to have beon read at the 
banquet, but were omitted through an 
ovorsight: \ 

WATERTOWN, Mass., Juno 29, 98, 

My dear Mr. Gould:-—Allow me ‘a 
thank you for your kiud invitation toi 
the High schoo! anniversary and express 
my regrots also because I cannot coa-! 
veuiently be with you. Ishali think of! 
you with deep interest. bo assured. I! 
can but think of the High school, must 
think of if, when I seo tho fluttering | 
{lags around mo, aud remember how in 
I87l my enthusiastic Biddeford boys and 
gitls throw out the Stars aud Stripes, 
and earg to its honor, There was a fol 
lowing to the battle fisld even. : 

‘As Lgo to any colloze gabboring this 
woek, I shall bo rominded of my scholars 
who have acqnitted themselvos so finely. 
I noad only to recall the names of Cutts, 
Locko, Hill, Packard and Harmon to 
prove this. Others have distinguished 
thomsolvas in otbor fields. 

I congratulate the school on the proud 
name is has fairly earned, and to bo a 

3idde ford High school scholar 1s a pagar 
port to my respect and leve. - An old 
teacher sends to his boys aud girls, aud 
to all succeeding them his hearty iove. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A, RANv. 
3orlin, Mass., June 2dth, 189s. 
Mr. Royal Gould. 

Doar Sir:—I much regret that I can- 
not be present at the elcventir annual 
mooting of tho Alumniand fiftieth an: 
nivorsary of the establishment of tie 

sntrermmemneatinieneasisaee NG OL 








Biddeford High scbool to listen to the 
speeches of some of its distinguishod 
members. L am living over again in 
memory the pleasant and profitable) 
hours spentin tho school room away! 
back in the fifties and yet it seoms but al 
fow short yoars so swiftis tho ‘light of: 
‘ime. So many chapges have been; 
brought about and so many wonderful) 
discoveries have boon mada in ths past} 
fifty years. J callto mind a remark of | 
our faithful principal (Mr. Ilorace Pipor) , 
it was ov (be occasion of experimenting | 
before the class with the primitive elecs} 
trical apparatus, one of tho equipments | 
of the old school building, recognizing 
ibe small power, te said he had no doubt | 
that ai some future time (porhaps not in 
our days) that power might be devol- | 
oped with suflisieut force to propel Cars | 
and other vehicles. Woe bave lived aud 
wondered to sea that power applied and} 
enjoy its greas conveuiouce—while to 
the younger members of tie school it 
seems that it bas always beon because 1 
was when they first ktew the wor d. Im-~ | 
agination can hardly predict what may 
to discoverod in tho next fifty years 
/when our High school shali have reached 
‘its century mark and the younger cbilh 
‘dren of oar alma mater will bo looking 
ibackward fifty years as I am today. 
|. May thoir recolloction 0% their schooi 
days bo as pleasant and thoir desire for 
tho future prosperity of She Biddeford 
High school be as sincere as my own. 
Respectfully, ‘ 
Mars CATINERINGE VAMPIAR LASSELLE, 
Berlin, Mass, 


| At the bead tablo were seated Mrs. 
| Ella Jordan Mason, president of the as- 
‘sociation, Hon. Fravuk A. dill, Mre, 
; Margaretta S. Hill, Royal KE. Gould, Mra. 
:Rogal BE. Gould, Edward Parker, Mrs, 
/ Edward Parker. Joseph A. Locke, Mrs, 
Josepi A. Locke, Mrs. fannie Priest 
‘Smith, Mrs. Rosa Boyden White, Alger+ 
nou 8. Dver, Mrs, Algernon S. Dyer, Mrs. 
KE. M. Tatterson,Mrs. Ora Andrews Han» 
ilton, Joseph T. Mason, Mrs. Hanuah F, 
Hooper, Mrs. Maria W. Skillin, Mra, 
Adaline W. Lowell, John B. Lowell, 
Jamos G. Garlavd, Mrs. James G. Gar: 
land, Mrs. Mabala Gould Dwinnel!, Miss 
Phmbo KE. Gould, Mrs. Sophio Jordan 
, Hutchinson, Mrs. Marcia Shaw Stapler, ; 
; Mrs. Mary G. Robbins, Mrs. Annetto! 
ill Tooper, Mrs. Hattie A. Teard, Missal 
fannie E. Cowan, Miss Ida F. Porter, A. 
J. Packard, Mrs. Eldena Elden Packard, 
Dr. F. S. Warren, Mrs. Hattie Fogg 
Warren, Miss Ella J. Dudley, Mrs. Clem-| 
| entine K. Burns, Charles A. Moody, Mra. 
'Toez D. Moody, Miss &. Augusta Bur- 
bank, Col. Frank W. Roberts. 


Those at the other tables wore: 


Mr, and Mrs, A. O, Tloward, 
Banjamin Gordon, Mrs,  .Jilian 
Fors, Josephine Mason, Mr, and Mra. 
William Kearney, Ida F, Porter, Sarah 
F. Libby, Mrs. White, Graco W. Hill, 
Cora I. Morton, Charles Walkea, 
Mrs. Murphy, Mabel Sanborn, Beesio 


Sanborn, Mr. and = Mrs, a B. 
Campbell, Mr. and Mra. Gnild, Harlan P, 
Hooper, Carlton Libby, J. F. Burnhan 
Clarence Kendall, Ralph Milliken, Har- 
niet EK. Cousens, Mamio Small, Nellie 
Drewn, Mr. Michie, Linwoad Smith, 
Herbort Dolliff, Harold Smith, Mr, and 
Mrs, A. JJ. Fenderson, §. A. Staplos, 
Rov Dow, W.W. Burnham, Mr. and Mrr, 
/E. J. Gove, Mrs, Staples, Arthur F, 
| Cowan Michael J, Boland, Miss 
Luther Piper, Mr. and Mra. &K, 
C. Stone, Marry Libby, GC. P. Atkinson. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Anthoine, Mr. and 
Mra: Carlos TI. McKenney, Vineent 
Gookin, RK. Tlooper, W. Irving Hamilton, 
Mrs. [Tutchinson, Clarence Goya, Frank 
| Libby, Mrs. T. we A. Smith, Thomaa 
Emory, U. 1. Atkinson. Fred Groan, Mr. 
and Mrs, J, F. Dean, TT. TI. Burnham, « 
Lillie K. Goldthwaite, Mr. and Mre. B.: 
L.Thompaon, Bolle CG. Dolliff,Mra.C.F W. 
Smith, Mra. Joseph Etcholls, Jr, | 
James Bradbury, Annie Ingersoll. Ethel 
M, Parchor, Laura K. Foss, Belia Dovrings 
Hita Pill. Mr. and Mrs, John W. Robin- 
son, Gearee M. Gordon, Lottie Hill, Mre, 
iva 3B. Smith, Mr. aud Mrs. Edmund 
Garland, Mr, and Mrs. Eugone Small, 
Mr. aud Mrs. B. F, Cleaves, Mr. and 
Mra. Silas Pipor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mott Staples, Mr. and Mra, Dyer, Mrs.W. 
H. Bryant, Mrs. Tristram Hooper, Mrs. 
Mrs. Edward Ferde:son, Mr. and Mts. 
Ralph Ww. BA Milliken, Mrr, 
Allan T. Skillings, Mre. FL UD, Worke, 
Mrs. Geo. Woymonth, Mre, ITooper, 
Leah U. Thompson, Eatella Googina, 
Elsie Boynton. Minnie Hayford, Alico 
Watson, Ida Tarbox, Lora M. Oster, 
Mabel Smith, Lizzie Stauton, Mollie 
Meads, Annie S. Allen, Mary Kolloey, 
Emily Morris, Maud Cole, Statira 
Libby, Lizzie Mildon, Gertrndo Bridgos, 
Agnos M. Crowley, Lizzie Burchell, 
Margaret GQondwin, Jonuie Qoodwir, 
Goorgia Staples, Alfredda Drew, Roxie 
; Blood, Hattie Milliken, Sarah Milliken, 
‘Nellie Slavin, Grace Pillsbury, Anuie 
| Milliken, Jennio Meservo, Sadio Emery, 
i Maggie McGarity, Lena Hooper, I ucy 
| Bryant, Blanche Conlan, Grace Howe, 
‘Abbie Bello Moore, Ophelia Fosa, Grace 
| Hoeper, Florence Goodwin, Josephine 
Whitten, Cora Whitten, Addie Woeya 
mouth, Florence Piper, Mary Harmon, 
Grace Tibbets, Annie Smith, Mamie 
Burnie, Glenna Gooch, Ada McKonney, 
Teabelle Wiott, Florence Hiott, Kva 
McKeuney, Mabel Burnham, Millie 
Etchells,  Raseltha Staples, Maude 
Hooper, Martha Elliott. Alburta Grant, 
Lulu O'Connor, Kittie ‘Tarr, Mary Fossa, 
Kate O'Counor, Liazie Curtis, Carrio 
Morris, Mrs, Gertrude Libby Kmerson, 
Graco Hyde, Gertrude Gonyer, Annie, 
Snow. i 

















Football fans 





Those Champs are Here Again 


S 





es 


Publication of the above picture a short lime 
ago attracted more interest, it appears, than 
slid any sports picture published in a long time. 
Few could name all the heroes of the nose- | 
guard days, and several arguments started 
ever who was who in those padded ducks. 
Prom left to right they are: : 
Front row: Carl Libby, Joseph O'Connor, 
; Walter Hamilton, Leslie Dearborn. 

Second. row: Thomas Judge, Clarence F. 











\ 
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BP as eck, Saal What Sle, coe 


gol so excited over the picture of an old-time 
Biddeford high team, here’s another memory tester from the 
days when Dewey was calling signals at Manila. 
the days when ‘there were no hair cuts from Fourth of July to 


This was in 





| 


Kendall, George L. Emery, Alfred Water- 


house. 

Back row: Albert O. Marcille, W. E. Mc- 
Donald, William “Winkie Waterhouse, 
domes A. Andrews, Billy Burnham, W. B. 
O'Sullivan, Joseph P. Traynor, Harry Gordon. 

A few of them have passed on, others are 
sull Saturday night quarterbacks and ready to 
argue over the merits of the present game over 
that of their day. 


;2GZ 
TEAM 








sized mustache. 


spot in the picture. Now, ca 











Thanksgiving, let the hair grow where it would. It may be the 
light, but one of those boys seems to be hiding behind a man- 
Get those shinguards occupying a prominent 


n you name them right off ? 





Spirit Helps Comeback At Biddeford High School 


An important morale builder has been the uniformed 51-girl drill team, the 
Kaydettes, Leaders of the team working out under the watchful cye of Principal Al- 
vino, are, left to right, Carol Murphy, co- captain; Priscilla Baillargeon, Thelma 

- Sandler, Pauline Fournier, Yolande esate: line leaders, and Arlene Palmitessa, co- 
captain. 








Dramatics play an.important:part at the school, Here, Miss Rita’ Gallant, di- 
rector, to left to right seated on floor, Claudette Parent, Roger Ledoux, Robert Far- 
ley and Robert Johnson, Seated in chairs, Mary Stebbins, Natalie Fleischer, Jo Ann 
Mariello, Irene ‘Throumoulos, Joan Belanger and Nancy Lemire. — 





: _|has been re-born,.: 








@inearly become a 





Smiling and pretty cheerleaders are, ‘left to right: anette’ Alberts Potvin and 
Shirley Barker. Front, Mary Stebbins, Jo Ann Mariello and Nancy Lemire. Back row, 
‘Priscilla: Barker, Shirley Thimble, Katherine Guiney and Nancy Mariello. 


By ROY WHITCOMB 
(Staff Writer) 


A. potent ingredient has been|° © 


added to the Three R’s at Bid- 
deford High School and is cred- 
ited with boosting the school’s 
ratings in education and school 
activities to  yrecord’- making 
heights. - 

The substance is spirit, with 
a capital S, and with it a school 

Less than five: years - ago 
school children 
were waging a battle with school 


: |officials over conditions at the 
: |high ‘school on Alfred street. 


The: situation became so bad 
that pupils led a strike against 
authority and refused to go into 
the. pbuilding until some major 


_|changes were made in the build- 7 


ing, “including repairs to broken 
windows and _ torn out walls. 
Morale was,-at a low ebb. 

After a series of conferences 
with officials, and parents, the 
work was promised and: the pu- 
pils went back to school with 


promises that changes would be} 


made. 
From that day Biddeford High 
School;. has grown to one of| 


York County’s outstanding sec- 
ondary schools, 
Largest Key 

High School Principal Daniel 
Alvino has found the largest key 
to unlocking the talents and 
minds of the students at BHS. 
He calls it confidence, and has 
managed to spread it around so 
that every member of the 
school’s four classes has plenty. 
With confidence in the teen- 
agers. Alvino remarks, it isn’t 
too 
confidence in themselves. 

“Look at the record here, 
now,” he says. ‘There are 265 
pupils in school, and more than 
200 of them are actively en- 
gaged in extra curricular work 
like sports,, music and Kay- 
dettes.” 


The Kaydettes, a marching 


FjJunit of 50 girls with flashy or- 


ange and while uniforms, have 
symbol of 
school spirit, Alvino integrated 
the. group into sports activities 
this fall and produced one of 
the finest half-time show ‘pieces 
York County football fans have 
seen in years. 

The Kaydettes unit is: but one 
of a number of activities now be-. 
ing attended regularly at the 
high: school. All of them, Alvino 
claims, are participated in by 
virtue of the scholastic attain- 
ment records of the pupils. 
Filled A Need 

“The Kaydettes filled a par- 


long before they develop, 





and parents] .20* 





‘ Principal Daniel ‘Alvino 


munity,” Alvino says. ‘There is 
a large body of girls here, and 
until this year there was a lim- 
ited group of. activities they 
could take part in..Now, in ad- 
dition ‘to Kaydettes, there are 
girls’ basketball and volley ball 
teams, and the usual. dramatic 
and other school activities.” 
The ‘result of this ‘increase, in 
extra-curricular functions can be 





is designed for a deserving and. 
needy pupil: in. his senior year.| 
“The school, department, has) 
been adding to the school’s: uni-' 
forms and now. there. are the 
Kaydettes;. a uniformed band,} 
uniformed “frosh. and varsity 
cheerleading squads, and team, 
uniforms for boy and girl sports. 
Sports Expanded 

The’ sports -program was ex~- 


seen in school marks and at- panded ‘this year for >the girls., 


tendance records.,at, the high 
school..Two years ago: the ab- 
sentee list’ showed 25-30 ‘stu- 
dents absent on an average day, 
and in addition 20 to 30 others 
who were late for school, That 
tardy sheet is extinct now, and 
the absentees have dwindled to 
a mere handful—all of them for 
good reason. 

There have been several im- 
provements. during the past two 
years that were designed . to 
boost school. achievements. . In 
1952 the school’s Alumni Asso~ 
ciation instituted an ‘annual 


Under the coaching of Mrs. Amy’ 
Robertiello the Biddeford Tigers! 
now have volleyball: teams,’ girls’ 
basketball teams. andplans fo 
a field hockey team this spring. 
Schoo] Superintendent Pau 
Larrabbee has termed the “Te-1 
birth” at, Biddeford as “an, out- 


standing ‘job of cooperation be-' 


tween , the pupit and the 
teacher.” 

“The school’s ‘spiritual im 
proyeynents during the past few 
years were climaxed > this year,” 
he’ said, ‘and ‘with Danny ~Al-; 
vino I’m sure .We’ ‘can keep the 


ticular need in the ons com-!$500 scholarship program that|spirit golne. sats top. level.” 





Drum Major Lawrence’ Davis, complete with shako,: looks. on.as s thei shana’! ‘prass 


quartet practices, The musicians, left to right, are Thomas ‘Peterson, Richard ‘La 


gueux, Patricia Binette and Mary Labbe. 
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Buildings Get Finishing Touches | 
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St. Francis College high has changed quite a bit cinec it was founded back in 1939 and, as this photo 

shows, it is becoming an outstanding institution. Wings at left and right of main building, as well 

> as temporary gymnasium at left of picture, are being given the finishing touches so that they will 
be ready for this fall. Staging at vight of huilsine will be tern down. 





St. Francis College High 
To Complete Million Dollar 


Expansion Program In Fali 


When St. Francis college high 


| opens its doors this fall am ex- 
| 


/on the athletic program as well 


j pansion program which began 
‘iast fail will have been completed 
and over $1,000,000 will have 
been spent in new buildings and 
equipment, ‘ 
In just 11 years the Francis- 
ean fathers who have devoted 


their lives to building up the]. 


educatiunal institution have seen 
it increase from a_ 60-student: 
-capacity establishment to its 
| present £1ze. 

The first students—16 of them 
| —arrived at St. Francis in 1939 
only 3 teachers were required to 
care for them. | 

In 1959, 10 Franciscan Fathers 
and 3 lay teachers were on hand 
to educate 112 boys who attended | 
the scacol and officials pointed | 
out that under no circumstances 
could they have accommodated 
more, . 

Dui.ng World War II con- 
structicn of added facilities were 
forbiaden and the Fathers, in 
their mever ending program of 
serving youth, set up 3 frame 
buildings. 

However, with the building of 
two new wings at the school at a 
cost of $1,000,000, the frame 
buildings will come down. The 
addition will increase the cap- 
acity cf the student body tre- 
mendously, 

An extra $35,000 has been spent 


as extra-curricular activities. A 
temporary gymnasium has also 
heen constructed. 

These two amounts, plus the 
$135.000 spent in building the old 
structure, represent quite an in- 
vestiment on the part of the 
Fathers who run it. 

And, oddly enough, they must 
raise the money themselves 
through dcenations and other 
meens fer they are not affiliated 
with ony parish or diocese which 
night give them financial aid. 

The Fathers here come under 
the Canadian headquarters of | 
their order and law now forbids ! 
the transportation of funds from. 
Canada to the United States. 

The current program calls for 
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four vears of high school and two} 
of college However, because ot} 
the limited space the college} 
course is only for young men; 
preparing for the priesthood. | 
~ Non-Catholics are allowed to} 
enter the day school and such! 
wns the case this year when} 
feur of them enrolled at the in- 
stitution. 
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Success Of St. Louis High 
Result Of Work By Faculty 


Alumni and undergraduates of7 
2. St. Louis high school will gather 
Hl in this city over the weekend to 
mark the 25th anniversary of the 
titution and during the ac- 
lave? perhaps they wiil stop to 
how the school has grown 

* in 1930. 

Much of the success and 
| progress of the secondary school 
jis a result of hard work by the 
principals and teachers who have 
spent many hours both in im- 
proving the school and in helping 
the students with their problems. 

The first director of the Gra- 
ham street school was Brother 
Salvius. Two years later, 19382, 
when he was assigsned to serve as 
director of Notre Dame _Insti- 
tute, Alfred, he was replaced by 
Brother Ephrem, now serving as 
a professor at Mt. Assumption 
Institute, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

In 1934 St. Louis high became 
recognized in Maine as a class A 
school. During the same year the 
Brothers of Christian Education 
residence on Green strect was 
enlarged to provide increased 
accommodation for additional 
faculty members. 

By 1937 the school had an en- 
roliment of 254. The first grad- 
uation took place on June 17, 
1934. 














Association Formed 

Brother Marcel served as 
director fram 1937 to 1939. His 
successor was Brother Boniface, 
who served for one year. One of 
his main accomplishments was 
to form an Alumni association. 

Brother Alexander, now pro- 
fessor of languages at Chandler, 
P, Q., was principal in 1929-1946. 
Brothers Alexander and Ephrem 
have been the only two directors 
io serve more than two years as: 
administrative heads of the 
school. 

Brother Dacien, now at Fall 
River, Mass., was the next prin- 
cipal. During his administration, 
two new two-story wings were 
added to the original — brick 
structure to provide 10° class 
rooms, two assembly halls, a 
cafeteria and a laboratory. After 
Brother Dacien was ass igned to 
Europe for a year’s special course, 
he was replaced by Brother 
Alban in 1947. Under his admin- 
istration, a new library was pro- 








; : , ; vided. 
a x RIS pT any INT eM Brother Henri Gabriel became 
OR prt amendmen’ te alana cl Boreal stoeies eanaittaant Spat arate on : head of the school, June 7, 1952. 
Phatan ttt eGR Mit RENAL ga mR PT te aot : ; : aie During his administration the 
ae 7 ; bs od school’s. athletic activities in- 
a ; , 5 : a Tans sana “ via oes TerOased through purehases of 


an enrollment of | football and other paraphernalia 

five rooms house the | | for various branches of sports. 

The original puild- The student body at the time was 

increased to 285 boys. 

if the high Schon! and After leaving here for his 

patos wath nog early second novitiate in Jersey, 

ee See England, Brother Conrad-Joseph, 
“ {the present head of the school, 

came here, 

Band Is Organised 

Brother Dacien was the first 
director of the St. Louis high 
school band. Alcide Villandry 
has served as drill master sinee it 
was founded. 

St. Louis High Alumni associa- 
tion was founded in 1940. Serv- 
ing as presidents of the associa- 
tion since that time have heen 
Henry Bonneau, 1940-5942: Ray- 
mond Ayotte, 1942-1943: George 
Loignon, 1943-1944: Raymond Ay- 
otte, 1944-1947: Joseph Loranger. 
1947-1951: Albert Hevey. 1951- 
1952: Leo Bedard. 1952-1955: 
Robert Robida is now president. 

The Eagle. the official neriodi- - 
eal of the school, was first pub- 
lished in 1950 with Ravmond 
Plante serving as its first editor. 

The St. Louis-St. Josenh asso- 
ciation was incorrorated Jan. 25, 
1947, and has aided to modernize 
the] ibrary: supply financial as- 
sistance for band needs: instalied 
shower-baths for athielic team 
members: renewed worn sporting 
‘equipment: provided insurance 
for school athletes and nuxchase 
‘and equipping St. Louis field. 
Hill strect. 

In late years a portion of ‘the 
school has also housed students : 
(of the four classes of St. Joserh | 
| Girls High school. 


GRADUATES G3 St. Louis high who will come 
to this ; end to attend the 25th an- 
iverenvy ce vation of the sehool will e: 
notice tye ade as ia the schoel. The ton p 
is the present sehoot with the tivo new wings 
added) in 4%, while the botten photo is the 
i icine. the -_, — aor 18 
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HISTORICAL 
ADDRESS ON 
_ WHITE CHURCH 


Written by Mrs. E. M. 
‘Tatterson—Was the Big 
Feature of Membership 


Programme. 


One of the most enjoyable features 
of the church membership supper 
and programme held at the White 
church Wednesday evening ‘was the 
short historical address written and 
delivered by Mrs. Estelle M. Tatter- 
son of Saco. The address, in part, 
was as follows: 

One of the most enjoyable fea. 
tures of the evening was the short 
historical address given by Mrs. 
Estelle M. Tatterson, a part of which 
follows: 

Second Congregational Church. 

The first church organized in the 
present city limits of Biddeford was 
incorporated in 1797, under the 
laws of Massachusetts, of which Me. 
was a part until 1820, as the second 
religious society of Biddeford. It 
was formed on professedly liberal 
principles by a number of prominent 
men of the time, among them 
Jeremiah Hill, Mr. Mellen and Judge 
Thacher. To quote, however, from 
an old authority—“they soon ¢ame 
onto Orthodox grounds” and with 
others who joined them formed the 
Second Congregational church, 
March 5, 1805. The first regular 
pastor was Rev. John Turner, form- 
erly of Alfred, who was installed in 
1808, and he remained pastor until 
1817. In 1823 Rev. Thomas Tracy 
from Cambridge came to Biddeford 
as a candidate and preached several 
times. He pleased’ the people so 
much that he received a call to stay 
with this church ior aterm of 5 
years and was ordained January 14, 
1824. 

The most notable event of his 
incumbency was the visit to the 
church and service of General La- 
fayette in 1825, during his memora- 
ble journey to Maine. The general 
was the guest of Col. Samuel Spring 
of the famous old home, on Springs 
Island and was taken to church 
where he heard the Rev. Mr. Tracy 
and expressed much admiration for 
his discourse. 

A little later, the liberally-mind- 
ed members of the congregation 
withdrew and going to Saco, where 
there were many more of the same 
stripe formed the Unitarian church, 
with Dr. Tracy as their pastor. 

The first church building on this 
location was erected in 1797-1798. 
The Second Congregational society 
prospered in spite of the defection 


of the liberal members, and the 
‘original edifice was remodelled and 


much improved in 1840-1841, but 
the socicty still grew in numbers, 
More room was needed and the 
building was sold to the then new 
‘ree Baptist society and moved to 
Jefferson street, where it now stands 
much enlarged and beautified. 

On this same site, the Second 
Congregntional society proceeded 
to erect a much larger edifice and 
the building committee consisted of 
James Smith, Thomas Cole and Wil- 
liam Berry, names that are still 
treasured in the church records. 
Mrs. William P. Hooper gave the 
bell to the new church in October, 
1858. The parsonage was built in 
1863. Until 1868, the pews were 
the property of their several owners, 
when all but two were deeded to the 
society and running expenses were 
met by the rental of the pews, sold 
in December or January of each 

ear. 

The building erected in 1850 was 
a fine example of New England 
church architecture, well situated 
on rising ground, overlooking the 
town. It had a classic front with 
pillars and a most graceful spire all 


a 
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painted white. It then received the 
name of the White church, which in 
spite of changes in color it still re- 
tains and will doubtless always bear 
that title. In the very early seven- 
ties, during an autumnal gale, 4 





spire was thrown down and in 1872 

the building was remodelled and thd 
present front added. It was at the! 
period when there was a_ spirit of 
change and so many stately old edi-| 
fices suffered from this attempt at. 
improvement, which is so much re-| 
gretted at the present time. To| 
those who remember the stately; 
“White church,” the church on the 
hill, the new front is not so beauti-, 
ful and symbolical as the old. A cut 
of our former church is in existence; 
or was in 1905, at the celebration of | 
the centennial and appeared in the’ 
souvenir programme of the exer- 
cises. pre pt 

In 1875, lhe society lost some of 
its members, who withdrew and 
with various new comers formed 
the Pavilion church — society and 
built the brick church on_ Main 
strect, now the McArthur library. 
For a number of years the two Con- ; 
gregational churches were well fill- 
ed but times changed, people died 
or moved away. There were many 
changes in the character of the 
population. The city was growing 
fast and new citizens were many 
of them, of the Romish faith and 
fewer and fewer Congregationalists 
dwelt among us. Finally a move 
was made by members of both socie- 
ties and with the Rev. T. A. Frey 
many of them yeturned to their 
mother church, others went — else- 
where and since the early nincties 
there has been but one Congrega- 
tional church in the city. 

Previous to 1892 there was a bury- 
ing ground adjoining the westerly 
side of the church grounds, belon3- 
ing to the society—a part of this was 
taken to form the lower part of Gra- 
ham strect. . 

The Second religious society was 
formed in 1797, ata legally called 
for that purpose. Nov. 18, 1895, = 
voted to authorize three of its mem- 
bers, S. L. Boynton E. W._ Staples 
and E. H. Gove to convey all of its | 
real and personal estate to the Sec- 
ond Congregational church of Bid- 
deford and the same was | conveyed 
Jan. 16, 1896. Much of this sketchy 
bit of history is known to many of 
you. 

: In my recollections there have 
been many changes. I have known} 
them, yes, four generations of the 
Staples family, prominent in church 
affairs, valuable men and women, ola 
and young. These are descendants of 
the old Berry family belonging to} 
the White church. The Goves are} 
with us among those who cannot be 
spared. Mortons and MclIntyers’ still 
sit in these pews; the Bukers, Hills, 
Goldthwaites, Libbeys ard Hoopers 
answer to their names on_ the rolls.| 
The name Burnham is still with us, 
but the Garland family lives across 
the Saco. Where are the Newcomds, 
Mrs. Emily Dudley, Mary Parcner 
and a host of others full of govod| 
works? 

It is a fine old church with its 
wonderful traditions afd it is true: 
that its latest days are splendid and 
encouraging. Do you know, as I look 
back on days gone by and then cn; 
the present, it really seems to rel 
(or is it, my friends, that the change} 
is in me) that there is a greater 
spirit of tolerance, of Christian love 
and fellowship than there was years 
ago. We are less critical of each oth- 
er and far more in touch with our 
clergy. We don’t look so much for 
heresy and false doctrine as our cl- 
ders did long ago. One hears less 
criticism of the pulpit than there 
was 25 years since. 

I recall when this same church nad 
a reputation not quite generous in 
that respect-—so much so that the 
ministers often changed. Sometimes 
they could not stay; sometimes they | 
would not remain with matters un- 
pleasant, and 80 years ago or muvre 
on the occasion of welcoming a new 
pastor, one good sister said to me:j 
“You do not seem very enthusiastic 
about the new minister.” I could not 
resist a sharp reply and said: “I’m; 
saving my enthusiasm to help him| 
more in about two years”—-and soath | 
to say within that time I was bid-| 
ding that family farewell. But thai | 
old reputation is all changed now--| 
and in a review of the last 20 years 
you will agree with me, our clergy- 
men have left us with regrets on 
both sides. 
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St. Joseph’s Parish, Biddeford, Has New Hall 





| NEW ST. JOSEPH’S 


PARISH HALL 








STAGE VIEW 


The new St. Joseph’s Parish Hall! over forty feet in length and is 


in Biddeford, Maine, is a modern, 
fireproof structure, the main floor 
of which will seat 1,000 people. The 
entrance has three main doors, a 
Jarge foyer and ticket office. The 
hall is lighted by fifteen modern- 
istic ceiling lights. The stage is 





equipped with a silver screen for 
movie display. Directly over the 
stage is an amplifying system 
which is modern in every detail. 
The modern, fireproof projection 
room houses a sixteen millimeter 
camera. 


The kitchen with 


is equipped 


REAR 


electricity and gas for cooking pur- 
poses. An oil heating system has 
been installed. 

In the basement there is a check- 
ing room, in which the double 
check system is used, and the floor 
of each compartment has an ar- 
‘yangement for wet rubbers, um- 
brellas, etc. 

Also in the basement there are 








VIEW 


rooms for the meetings of the vari- 
ous men’s and women’s groups. 

The cost of this building has 
been held down to a minimum of 
' $40,000. The hall will be used by the 
parochial school children, the 
League of the Sacred Heart, St. 
| Anne's Sodality, Children of Mary, 
and the Alumni of St. Joseph’s and 
St. Louis’ schools, 
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LAFLAMME 
Pastor, St. Joseph's 
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EPS — Interior, left, and imposing Gothic facade 
of the parish church blessed by Bishop Healy, May 9, 1883. 


St. Joseph's Beautiful 
Gothic Church Blessed 
in 1883 By 


Saint Joseph’s parish in Bidde- 
was founded 
Most Reverend David 
DD, first Bishop of Portland, ap- 
peinted as pastor of th 
the Keverend Fraaceis Pon- 
istant at Nashua, N. 1. 
and then under the jurisdiction ef 
of Portland, 
eph's parish was to care for 

French-speaking 
af the Biddeford 
which numbered at the time some 
1,800 souls, 





ishop Healey 


Father Ponsardin served as pas- 
tor from 1870 to 1877. 
1870, a Melhodisi 


was bought 
about £5,000 
sardin, ass 








Pichap Bacon on May 13. 
Ponsardin 
house on the corner of Green and 
converted 
into a reetory; on October 20 of 


the Bishop purchased 


population 


new cemetery 





eerner of Granite and West 
totreets. 

The parishioners of 
seph’s pavish did not intend to 
worship indefinitely in a tempo- 
vary church, In 1873, lather Pon- 
sardin set out to build a new 
church near the rectory, a church 
which became and still is) the 
vride of the parish; the corner- 
stone was blessed by Bishop Ba 
con in November, i873. Mass w 
said for the first time in the 
church bacement in Oetoher, 1874, 


Saint Jo- 
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The church was not completed by 
lather Ponsardin, but by | suc- 
cessor, the Reverend Pierre LEm- 









maeite? Eapont. 

Father Dupont, who served as 
second pastor frei: 1877 to 1945, 
is considered the “Founding Fa- 
ther’ of Saint Joseph's parish. 
During his administration, Saint 
Joseph's church was completed, 
Saint Joseph’s School and Saint 
Joseph's Reetery were built. In 
fact upon Kather Dupont’s arrival 
in 1877, the church was far from 
heing cempleted, and only this 
priest’s unfailing courage and his 
parishioners’ devotion finally 














brought this gigantic project to a 
successful end almost ten ve: 
after its start. It is to Father 
Dupont's leadership «and to the 
deep faith of the relatively small 
number of the first parishioners 
that Saint Joseph’s parish owes 
he beautiful Gothic church, some 
175 feet long and 70 feet wide, 
with ils steeple climbing 225 feet 
into the skies. Il. stands as a Iand- 
mark in Biddeford. The solemn 
Dles of the ehureh teok place 
of the Good Shepherd aceepted 
this assignment and for ueurly 75 
years have devotedly assisted the 
Reverend VP: + in providing 
, 1883. snd Bishop Healy 
ed the cor 






















on RE: 
perforn 

Father Dupont w: 
liever dn the parechial  sehool 
system, Ie w unable to build a 
parish school upon his arrival due 
to the building of the chureh, but 
iy 1882. forseeine the blessing of 
the church in 1883 and the pos- 
saotlity &f using the basement for 
‘ooms, he procured teaching 
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fers for the parish. The Sisters 
Cathalie edueation fo ihe chil- 
dren of the parish, The work ac- 
complished by these remarkable 
women can hardly be put inta 
words. School opened in the fall 
ef 1882 in the chureh basement 
with nearly 500 enrollments.) Fa- 
ther Dupont’s zeal urged him to 
build a new school; work started 
on October 13, 1886, and by May, 
1885, Saint Joseph's School was 
completed. Tn September, 1888, no 
Jess than 860 pupils registered far 
school. Saint Joseph's School still 








stands as a citadel of truth and 
knowledge. 
Father Dupont was a man of 


action, With the fine cooperation 
of his people, he had completed 
the chureh and had built a 
heol; in 1882, built the rectory 
which replaced the old) Twanbley 
house; in 1898, he founded an 
erphanage; in 1900, be witnessed 
the solemn blessing of the church 
bells by Archhishop Begin of Que- 
nee on) 6December 3138; Bishan 
aly had died in August, All 
fhese material undertakings were 
made possible, beeause Father 
Dupont reeeived invaluable help 
from the Iny apostles of the dif- 
ferent Sedalities which he had 
established, mainiy the Ladies of 
St. Anne Sodality, the Children of 
Mary Sodality, and Sodalities for 
Men and Young Men. 




















ST. ANDRICS FOUNDED 
In the latter part of 1899, Bish- 
op Healy divided the ever gvow- 


ing parish, and from. Saint Je- 














Mareh 18. 1955 
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parish founded Saint An- 


dre’s) parish, 

Tn 391, the Right Reverend Ar- 
thur A. Hamel, 2D, pastor ef st. 
I nin’s parish, Westbrook, 

appointed pastar of Saint 
sph’s parish. Although of weak 
h, Mensi: Hamel was a 
en administrator, and cur- 
ing his rather short stay, frem 
1916 to 1919, he beautitied the 
sanetuary and the entrance of the 




















church with a mosaic floor, and 
added two side doors for the 
greater convenience of the peo- 


ple. Monsignor Hamel also built 
a huge tower at Saint Joseph's 
Scho! us reduce the hazards of 
fire. 


The present pastor of Saint An- 
dre's parish, the Right Reverend 
Aime A. Giguere, PD, served as 
Administrator from 1919 to May, 
1920. 

The fourth pastor of Saint Jo- 
seph’s parish was the Right Rev- 
erend Joseph Alphonse Laflamime, 
PD. From May 1, 1929, to No- 
vember 6, 1953, Monsignor Li- 
flamme became the beloved pastor 
of Saint Joseph's parish, and was 
known to many as “Whe Number 
One Citizen of Biddeford.” 

Tather Laflamme’s first ta 
upon his arrival at Biddeford w 
the preparation of the Golden 
Jubilee of the parish, For a f}t- 
ting celebration of 50 years of 
parish life, he had the interior 
of the church redecorated and the 
rectory repainted. The Jubilee 
eelebration was held on May 28, 
29, 30, 1922. 

Father Laflamme’s interest in 
the youth of his parish led him to 
outstanding achievements in the 
field of education. From = plmost 
the beginning of the parish, the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd pro- 
vided a Catholic education, not 
only to the children of grammar 
school age, but also to the girls 
of high school age. In June, 1891, 
Mamie Leblanc and Amelia 
Archambault were the first two 
high school graduates of the “Pri- 
vate Class of the Coivent.” The 
diplomas granted by Saint Jo- 
seph's High School were accepted 
everywhere. 

In 1936, however, a State Law 
required from all the applicants 
to a nursing school a diploma 
granted a high school accredited 
by the Maine State Department 
of Education. To ‘meet the state 
requirements, Father Laflamme 
built new classvooms in part of 
the former Assembly Hall of St. 
Joseph's School; a modern lab- 
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(Continued on Page Nine) 





St. Joseph's Parish 


(Continucd from Page Might) 


eralery wos insteled, Tr 1938, the 
Deoartment of dueation of the 
Siote of Maine classified Saint 
Joreph's High School a “Grade A” 
school, In 1948, due to the 
ey increasing number of chiil- 
eren registering at the 
school. a very medern 
was built to cerve as the quar- 
ters of Saint Joseph's High Sehcol 
fer Girls. 

Forty Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd and two Jay teachers 
tedavy teach 1.089 children at. Sain‘ 
Jorenl’s Grammar Scheel and 178 
gills oat Saint Joseph's  Eligh 
Sehool, 

In 1929, to ease the work of the 
tenching Sisters, Wather Lafiainime 
obleined the services of the very 
worl Brothers Gf the Christian 
Tarieuction to teach the boys of 
fhe upper proces of (iw grammar 
geneal, Ja 182d, the. bays else 


wee od Maal Jlasep. 























ard in the ehureh | 


toeatr meanwhile, the copnerctans 





at the nes seheol for boys: v 








ame, P8282, and fire acheol itself, 
an Weoruary mr 
On Webrauoey 3, 1950, lewchers and 
students were happily  tovacding 
{hei new qiirbers 
school is Kknewn 
Sehaol, 
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Louis 














Prather Tagiamme had wider 
plans, Tn the fall of 1886, the fist 
verr of high school was) intro- 
dueed ino the curriculum, Maint 


Joseph's parish had a new high. 


school for boys, Saint Louis High 
School. The first graduation was 
held in 1934. In 1948, a new wing 
had to be built, to accommodate 
the student body. Saint Louis 
High School is a “Grade A” high 
school, Saint Louis School is cele- 
brating its 25th anniversary this 
coming May. 

Fifteen Brothers of Christian 
Instruction and two lay teachers 
tench 160 boys at Saint Louis 
Grammar School and 280 boys at 
Saint Leuis High School, - 

Among other important achieve- 
ments of Monsignor Laflamme's 
administration, we rust note 
that in 1924, in 1927, and again 
in 1949, Saint Joseph's Cemetery 
was enlarged, In 1959, Saint Jo- 
seph’s parish hall was) built. m 
1945, the parish celebrated its Toth 
anniversary,  Monsigner  under- 
stood that the parish activities 
were beceming more and more 
numerous; he proviced more Iny 
helpers for the parish by estab- 
lishine many parish o1 ranizalions: 
the Saint Vineent de Pant So- 
ciety, the Cerelos Lacerdaire and 
Sainte Jeanne dAre, the Saint 
Louis Hish Seheol Alumni Asso- 
cietion, {he Saint Joseph's High 
Sehool Alumnae Association, the 
Catholic Boy Seouts of Amioarica. 
Tn the sehools we have Junior 
Sodalities for Beys and Girls, the 
Jucharistic Crusade. 

TWather Laflamme was made a 
Domestic Prelate in May, 1239. 

Monsignor Jaflamre resigned 
his duties as pastor on November 
6, 1953. "The parishioners of Saint 
Joseph's parish are happy to still 
have Monsignor Lafiarame with 
them, tle lives at the veetory, 

On November 6, 1953, (he Rev- 
erend Elie Hevey, pastor at saint 
_Franeis de Sales parish, Water- 
ville, was appointed permanent 
reetor of Saint Josenh’s perish, 
Father Hevey, a native son of the 
parish and the first local vocation 
to the priesthood, has proved an 
able administrator during his first 
year of administration as he has 
lowered the parish debt by nearly 
$20,6€0, On December 8, 1954, Ia- 
ther Hevey was invesied as a Do- 
mestie Prelate of His Toliness by 
the Most Reverend Daniel J. 
Feeney, DD, Coadjutor Bishep cf 
Portland, at the Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception, Portland, 

Saint Joseph’s parish has oflen 
been qualified “the best equipped 
parish conducted by the seculsr 
clergy in the diocese of Portiand.” 
Its church, rectory, scheals, par- 
ish hall, eemetery, are a eredit to 
the deep faith of the parishioners. 
The parish has given to the 
Church 13 priests, 15 brothers, and 
130 Sisters. Our schools are at- 
tended by 1,657 pupils: 440 are 














taught by the Brothers ef the’ 


Christian Tnstruction, 1,217 by the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 
The pastor, the Right Reve ‘ond 
Elie Hevey, PR, has as his assist- 
nants the Reverend Robert Lavoie, 
the Reverend Mare Franck, and 
the Reverend Normand Carrier. 


PARISIT BUILDINGS — Upper left, Rectory; right, Residence, 
Brothers of Christian Instruction; lower left, St. doseph Grammar 
Schoo!; right, St. Louis and St. Joseph High School. 
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t. Mary's Parish, Bidderord — 


Established By Portland's 


First Bishop, David W. 


The bells of St. Mary's of the 
Assumption church, Biddeford, 
call her faithful to worship today 
and have called her faithful for 
almost a century now, They hava 
summoned her followers at dawn 
er at dusk, for thanksgiving or 
petition, joyfully or mournfully, 
until some of that which has pre- 
ceded is called history. And what 
is history if not the story of gal- 
lant seuls challenged again and 
acovin to bring forth spivitual and 
material resulis for God and coun- 
try, for yeslerday, today and to- 
? Listen then as St. Mary's 
traces her own glorious pattern of 
devotion and progress first within 
the diocese of Boston, then within 
the discese of Portland, 

Much of the early beginnings 
exist through tradition but some 
facts are present. Among them it 
is recorded that Right Reverend 
Benedict J. Fenwick, Boston, Mass., 
traveled through Maine and ccle- 
brated Mags on August 15, 1825, 
at; the home of Dr, Green on 
Upper Main Street, Saco, oppo- 
site the present Frank C. Deer- 
ing residence. As far as is known, 
this is the first Mass celebrated 
hereabouts, 

By 1850, however, the Trish set- 
flers became so numerous here 
that Mass was celebrated once a 
month by priests from St. Dom- 

Portland, and laier from 
mouth, N, H. Mass was later 
celebrated regularly first in the 
hall over the present counting- 
room of the Peppereil Manufac- 
{uring Company in the very build- 
ing now standing on Main Street 
above Crystal Arcade, and then 
transferred to the hall of the orig- 
inal city building due to the larg- 
ev congregation, The next move 
was to the new church at the cor- 
ner of St, Mary and Hazel Streats. 

It was now 1855, Right Reverend 
David W. Bacon, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was named the first bishop of 
Portland and shortly after he took 
chargo of the Portland diocese the 
new Jiddeford parish of St. 
Mary's was ogtablished. tov. 
Thomas Konney becamo tho par- 
_ish- priest and he it was who 
erected the Griginal beloved Saint 












more 








Mary's.” Father Kenney live: in 
the Wentworth Street residence of 
the Goodwin family whero mem- 
bers still reside. Here he por- 
formed marriages and baptisms 
and here it was that he died in 
1857 and his body lay in. state 
pending interment just within the 
main entrance of St. Mary's cemo- 
tery. Tha marble headstone was 
given in loving memory by his 
good yp hicners and may still 
he seen there. 

Rev, Patr Bacon, ao aative of 
Treland, suceeded Mather tv 
and was no of 
Bacon as wan comm 
Tn 1860 trex 
native of Wily, 
secured the 
school leis and other valuable 
property, pr oted the velfare of 
the childron and worker tirelessiy 
in their behalf. 

At his death in 1868, 
Pieard, France, arrived, 
{hat same year by Bev. 
Muller (sometimes called Iather 
Miller.) In 1869-70 Rev. ohn 
Wrady succeeded Father Bartley 
and in April the French-speaking 
parishioners were separated frem 
St. Mary's parish, forming Saint 
Joseph's with Vather Ponsardin 
as rector, Their church stood 
where the present Central The- 
altro building is now and was for- 
merey a Protestant church, There 
they awaited the ecmplction of 
the basement of the new church 
which was in 1872 and they 
moved, 
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Father Brady ‘erected the new 
and present rectory of St. Marv's 
in 1886, moving in immediately 
from the one at the southwestern 


corner of St. Mary and Eim 
Streets. Rev. John Harrington 


came later as acting rector suc- 
ceeded by Rev. T. P. Linehan in 
1890. Soon after Father Linehan 
arrived Father Brady requested 
to be retired and he returned to 
Ircland, 

Rev. Timothy Patrick Linohan 
came to St. Mary’s after J2 years 
as rector of the Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception, Portiana. 
He came first as acting rector, 
then rector, then permanent rec- 
tov, Two years passed, He had 
built the pres arochial school 
where it now stands at the corner 
of Elm and St. Mary Streets; 
later he rensvated the chireh it- 
self, installed new pews and in 
1892 established the first group of 
the Sisters of Marcy to teach here 
in the parochial school, The Sis- 
ters first lived in the oid rectory. 
Upon cancellation of the sehool 
building debt, however, Father 
Linehan erected the present con- 
vent on St. Mary Street for the 
Sisters, This completed the activi- 
ties of the parish. 

And still Father Linehan built. 
Circa 1897, St. Margarct’s-by-the- 
Sea, Old Orchard, was erected and 
named after the patron saint of 
his mother, Margaret Foley Line- 
han, In time two additions were 











Bacon 


due to the growth of 
tieht Rev. William H. 
DD, then Bishop ef 
dedienated the church, 


necessary 
the parish, 
oO'Ccannell, 
Periland, 








Tn 1916 Father Linehan added St. - 





DBrend at the Biddeford Pool 
raoaom on chureh, this malting 
three under his administration, Tt 
was not until 1921 that the Bishop 
t the Old H scission at- 

from lessen 
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tended 
the burdens of the apage Teather 






Linehan. 






















Other project ro iather 
Lineh dinvini 1 ineiided 
fhe 1915 par {he historic 
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yoga at 


dman St. 


for np. 


pre 





maee, jeiont 


nddivienay sere toomake Saint 
Moras comet: ahout 40 eres, 
An August 78, 
4945, yrati 
Linehan’a.G century 


jor cf é Tn 
1922, age T 
following 32 a 

Rev. CG. a. Mnright, Mather Line- 
han’s curate, served adminis- 
trator until May, 1922, when Rev. 
Donis J. O’Brion was appointed 





as 






permeancat rector of the parish. 
Father) Enright) remained one 
more year, as curate, 

Father O'Brien, in ill health 
himself and appalled at the 
theught of erection ef a new 








chure responded to the Bishop's 
suggestion and, in 1922 he dis 
cussed with his parishioners w 
and means of financing the struc- 
ture vices were held in Saint 















Mar hall in the school during 
the transition period. The cor- 
nerstone was laid in October, 
1923. ~ 


The new church was Gothic in 
architecture, light buff brick with 
Nmestone trim and granite steps 
and had-paneled oak ceiting and 
English heather brown tile on 
floors. The Sanctuary aveh and 
walls are of Caen stone and the 
coiling coffered with rich orna- 
mentations, Seating capacity is 
1.000 people on the main floor and 
100 more in the gallery. The 
building was cesigned by O'Co 
nell and S ¥, Architects, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

In October Mather 
rived. Labor troubl and wide- 
spread unemployment decreased 
the sorely needed revenues for 
the new work but lather O'Brien 
“lo in spile of a serious 
ment. Strain and over- 











Ballou ar- 








heart 


work proved too rrent. Within two 
months 


Father O'Brien was 
A ormertally i and in April, 
he died, 








G2. 














Upon Kishop Wateh's return 
from abroad, he appointed Rev. 
NM. ©, Bake as St. Mary's ad- 
ministrator. Within a 





the Bishop himself beesmoe ill and 
died wiinin 24 hours, 







Father Ballou carried on in 
spite of the depression and in 
January, 1926, Kev. Miehaol FE. 








in became permanent rector. 
Father Drain carried on the 
traditions and aims ef the parish 
stalling the magnificent stained 
glass windows in the church he- 
hind the main altar. Be ty 
abroad to consult with the stained 
glass studio workmen on St. 
Mary's church order but did not 
live to sce this project finished. 
_His pastorate terminated in 1933. 
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“Alf to the work of meeting 

eo indebtednes tailed 

end be oc the 

lawn party project yugu 
rated the coal donation to replace 
it Ete & sved ihe wih ef the 
Cathalic Women il here 
and ended lay participation 
sinteavide. As his health contin- 
vd to fail, Bow, ite helped 













improving 
rorlecer hoel hall. 
Aohn ©: 
do from 7 St. Mary's 
helped io parish du- 
and responsibilities, 

* Driscoll’s death, in 
ther White act- 
until Janu- 








administrator 






2 when Rev. Corneiias J. 
» became permanent, 
for, Wather Wnright has moc 
ized the heating plant of 
church and at present is install- 
ing new coverings on the kneel- 
ers.'He is tirelessly beautifying 
the church grourids and the cem- 
etery and plans a jubilee celebra- 
tion for the centennial year of St. 
Mary's. 
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Tho strength cf St. Mary's lies 
in her active organizations, There 
are four of these: The Children of 
Mary, The Assumption Sodality, 
The St. Mary Asvociates and the 
Holy Name. 

The Children of Mary society 
has ‘had a long lifetime, Member- 
ships since that first meeting in 
1880 have included — children, 
grandchildren and great grand- 
children cf the charter members. 
It has followed ihe pattern of all 
activity work, good days and bad 
days, but clways with spiritual 
guidance from the pastor and cu- 
rates of St. May In 1935 the 
Chiklven of Mary can lock back 
on 75 years ond celebrate achieve- 
ment, Today the list of meraber 
is; 150 strong, Present officers are 
Pre mnt, Miss Christine Feency; 
Vi Assistant, Mi Johanna 
Lynch, Second Assistant, Miss 
Ann Gallagher; Secretary, Miss 
Louise Chenard, and Treasurer, 
Miss Mary Thompson. They re- 
ecive Holy Communion once a 
month in a body and hold regular 
monthly meetings also. 


The Assumplion Sodality camo 
about this way to St. Mary's. -A 
young womn who was ineligible 
for (he Children of Mary society 
because of her reeent marriage, 
spoke about this to one Father 
Finn one night as she Jeft the 
church, Father Finn died before 
organizing a new group but his 
successor, Father Harrington, cs- 
tabliched the new society which 
would both devotional and 
charitable in its activity. Foilow- 
ing a mission in February under 
Father Curry of -Roxbury, the 
good fathers together formulated 
the plans for the Assumption so- 
ciety in 1888, In June of that year 
Bishop Healy gave his perm 
for the Sodality to be inca; porated 
In the spiritual and = temporal 
works of the parish, Iiich month 
the members were assessed duces 
up a revenue for char- 
itable work, met twice during the 
month to read the office and re- 
ceived communion jn a hody on 
the delegated Sunday. Fairs, ba- 
zaars, etc., were on their calen- 
dars for projects, The Sodality 
today works equally hard with iis 
silver teas, book reviews, Christ- 
Mas supper and annual banquet 
in the spring. Constari support 
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of the parish is the keynote of 
this society of St. Mary's. 

The first men’s socicty wa 
chartered in the latter part of tho 
19th century was the Holy Family 
Society by Father John Barrett, 
according to the report of one of 
that original band, John Fearon, 
who still lives in the parish. They 
received communion every threa 
monthg and held their mectings in 
the church. 

Wowever, in 1892, Father Lino- 
han replaced the Holy Family So- 
ciety with the Holy Name Socicty 
with a monthly communion, Thelr 
meetings numbered between 75 
and 100 and Holy Thursday tho | 
men marched in procession and 





attended religious observances. 
Present officers are: President, 
Eugene Wynne; Vice President, 


Paul Hoctor; Secretary, Quentin 
Johnson; Treasurer, Francis Mur- 
phy. There are approximately 250 
members today. 

The St. Mary Associates, a new 
group formed for aiding the 
schooi specifically, is less than 
three years old, Already school 
supplies and books have been do- 
nated by the Associates as well as 
maps end individual room ai ticles. 
The Associates included graduates 
of the school, parents of those 
graduates and all who wish to be 
associated with the school pro}- 
ect, The late William Cosgrove 
was the first president followed by 
Mrs. Leo Joncas, with Mrs. Frank 
Carey the 1954-55 president. Other 
officers are William Doran, first 
vice president; Leo Lamothe, sec- 
ond vice president; Miss Anna 
Donahue, secretary, and Mrs. 
Margaret Sharkey, treasurer. The 
Jast listing showed 214 members 
and a growing organization, 

And so, in 1955 as in 1855, the 
gallant sons and daughters of St. 
Mary's are carrying on a contin- 
uous pilgrimage, living symbols 
that the faith of their fathers has 
endured and shall continue to, 
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Bishop Fenwick Was 
First To Celebrate 
Mass in Saco, 1827 


Aost Holy Trinity Parish Establishe ec a 
Bishop Walsh fn i916; Now 1 





ine fivet Mass in Saco ve ; 
Nearly a hnundved and fifty 
ago by Bishop Fonwieck of 
on August 15, 1827. Th wis 
Baia a in the heme 
Tienary B.C. Green, Aon: 
ef hriltient Ttainamnde 






of tie, 





eeore 

























te Bishop Walsh (from + 

palagiaph is derived), Dr Gree: 
had gradusted from Efarvaved ail’) 
lone and oafter bei sue 
ersst a Congregational and 
ae tan, a become a devout 


Catholic. Hor this Mass, Dr. Green 
went eut and invited two or three 





Jiish families, all there were jin 
feo two cities at that time, (Sub- 
sequomily, Dr. Green moved in 
Boston, where he was the first 


Catholic to be elected a represen- 
fative to the Massachusetts legis- 
Jature.) 

This was the last occasion, so 
far as we know, that Mass was 
offered in Saco until 1916. Barly in 
May of that year, Bishop Walsh 
formed Most Holy Trinity Parish, 
with the Rev. Timothy J. Mahoney 
as first pastor, The parish then, as 
now, ineluded all of Saco, 
numbered 1100 members. For the 
first year and a half, Father Ma- 
honey used the York institute 
Hall for Mass. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the present buildings were 
aequired at the corner of Main 
end School Streets. The rectory 
was formerly the Woodman house, 
The building bought for the 
ehireh had been built as a man- 
sion by John Berry; later it be- 





but | 


AP. 


600 iv | 


enme a motion pielure 

finally, on its purchase by 
Mahoney. it became oa % 
Whi e redecoration ws still going 


EM: hers 


theater 
Mauthov 



























was Offered in the now 
for the first thae an ij 
end 94 the fella a 
month the ehineh ii dol ed 
lay Rishop Wal He oOVnanist 
(lve th ari raral 








leoe tion 3 Hy 3s Ton Weotet 
ven before the ehureh 
bought, the Tfoly Mame Society 








was active in the parish. This w: 
replaced in 121 by the Knights 
of Columbus, which continues to 
this day os an inter-parochial or- 
ganization, For a time, the Daugh- 
ters of Isabella aiso existed. 

The parish continued to grow, 
and in 1928 the French-speaking 
parish of Notre Daine de Lourdes 
was formed from a portion of the 
membership of Most Holy Trinity, 
having the same territory. lather 
Mahoney died in 1938. 

He was sueceeded as pastor by 
Rey, Francis MecPartland, the 
famous “Father Mac,” a colorful 
figure over six feet tall, full of 
gusto, who has become something 
of a legend in the diocese. “Be- 
loved alike of Catholics and non- 
Catholies, in Saco he is remem- 
bered particwarly for the good 
will which he outstandingly culti- 
vated for the Catholic Church, at 
a time when Catholics had grown 
to a noticeable proportion of the 
town, 

Upon his. 


passing in 1950, he 

















der whose Jeadership the Sunday 


School has been amplified, the 
sanctuary enlurged to a suitable 
size, a” New organ purchased, new 
stained glass windows installed, 
and the buildings, all old, brought 
into fine repair, Under Father 
Boland, the Catholic Women's 
Club and the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine have both 
likewise been established, and the 
parish has grown to about 1,600 
members. 





Priests 
of the 


assisting in the work 
have included 
Rev, Newman A. Monaghan, 
Rev. Edwin M. Shannon, Rev. 
Antonio A. Ge 
Henry FH, 


parish 











selin, and Rei. 
mis. 





From what has been said, one 
should not conelade that every- 
thing has been plain sailing in (ie 
history of the — parish. Many 
parishioners can veeall the burn- 
ing of a fiery cross on a lot Eehind 
the church, More amusing, many 
jean also well remember a notable 
| lagu party in the days of Father 
‘Mahoney, All was in full swing, 
las the tale has come down, in- 
cluding wheels spinning away ai 
games eo chance, The click of the 
wheels had apparently carried all 
the way to Sunford to the ears cf 
a genilemen there, for he made 
the trip over to Saco to see with 
his own eyes this publie immor- 
ality —- for the party was held on 
the rectory lawn beside Main 
Street. He bought a ticket, he en- 
tered, with horror he saw; and 
then he protested. He tried to put 
a stop to it, 





He See fared that he 


CHURCH AND PARISH HOU 
The chureh building was originally a mansion, later, a motion 





Sac. 








H—Most Holy Trinity Parish, 


picture theatre. (Photo by Richard E. Danforth.) 


would have Father Mahoney and 
his necomplices, Edward O'Neill, 
Danio) Meehan andl W. W. Me- 
Tnttre, put in jail When he cauld 
preduee ne impression upon them, 
he left to swear out a warrant for 










their arrest. But for some reason, 
he could not find a judge who 
would sign one, Perhaps part of 
the reason was the the. sheviff 
had been having a good time at 
the games himself. 


sq 
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Notre Dame de Lourdes Parish Founded 
For French-Speaking Catholics 


RAPIER 













ree 
The parish ef Notre Danie ve 
Lourdes was founded in ii tier 
part of 1923 by Bishop Mur iis 
territory: The French cing 


Catholies of the city of Saco. 

The church is a former Baptist 
chureh located at 16 Cutts Ave- 
nue, and bought by the diocese. 
It is a wooden building. Seating 
capacity, 500. At the time of the 
purchase some repairs were made. 
In 1944, the interior walls and 
the ceiling were cevered with 
eeclotex and pews installed to re; 
place the chairs which were for- 
merly in the church. 

The rectory is the former par- 
sonage of the Baptist minister. 
Tn 1945 a third-st was added 
to the buildis Vf a worden 
buildings and enn heuse eight per- 
sons, Sines 1985 the imsiee dias 
been complet PON 

The conven i 
dwelling af 82 Thornt 
is a wooden bouritdinge, | eiry F 
rresent, heus: 
{lhe baildinss of 
there avere ives 
the conven: After the 
the school, out of ‘ 
rocms, a cammunity recm, 2 7 
lor and a chapel we hance, 
Seven bedrooms are hein con- 
structed on the third floor, 

The present school was blessed 
by the Bishop in August, 1952, It 
is a brick building located on 
Beach Street. It has 11. class- 
rooms, a principal's voom, a mu- 
sic room and an all purpose room, 
The number of pupils, 543. In the 
last 22 years the number of pu- 
pils has inerensed from 250 to 543. 
We have a sub-primary and the 
eight grades. The Sisters of the 
Presentation of Mary are the 
teachers, 

The Chapel, “Our Lady of Vic- 
tory,” located at Camp Ellis, is 
four miles from the parish church. 
It was built in 1946. It has a seat- 
ing capacity of 800. Mass is said 
in this chapel on Sundays from 
June to Octobe 


The Pastors 

Rev. Jeseph Fredette. from the 
latter part of 1929 to April, 1933. 

Rev, F. Carpentier, from April 
1933, to Sept. 1, 1943. 

Rev. Albert Charette, from Sept. 
1, 1943. 

Organizations active in Notre 
Dame de Lourdes parish are: 
Ladies of Ste. Anne, 251 members; 
League of the Sacred Heart, 209 
members; Confraternity of the 
Christian doctrine; Study club for 
the men of the parish; Study club 
for the women of the parish; 
Study club for the Ptigh School 
students. 
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RECTORY AND CHURCH of Notre Dame de Lourdes parish, 
Saco, founded in 1929 by Bishop Murray. 


NOTRE 


DAME 


SCHOOL — Present enrollment 543 pupils 
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OUR LADY OF VICTORY Chapel at Camp Ellis 
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Our Old Homes and Houses. H 
When was Hotel Thacher built and 
by whom? This was a question that! 
miet me a few days since. Oh, I could 
answer that, but it did not follow that 
‘I could give the story cf that hostelry 
‘since its beginning. The late Mr. 
‘John Haley, librarian of the Dyer 
jlibravy for some years, once gave me 
inteiesting information and dates 
;concerning several of the older 
ldwelling houses and uildings in Bid- 
ideford, and the Biddeford House, es it 
Iwas known for many years, now re- 
inamed Hotel Thacher, was one of 
: This old landrnark was erected 

1. The ground where it stands; 
low and swampy and many piles } 
| wore diiven to suppert the founda- 
ion The builder was Wiliam Haley, 
randfather John ilaley, and this 
.sSame William Haley lived then on 
-the lower end of Crescent street. The 
first landiord was a man by the name 
of Thorpe, and a Saco man told me 
ithe other day that he remembered 
Thorpe very well. Jt is imnossi- | 
ble to give a comolete list of the dif-4 
ferent men who have filled the impor- 
tant position of mine host at the old} 
hotel since 1841 and the time of Land- 
lord Thorpe, nor would it be of any 
great interest today. My recollection 
dates back to January, 1868, and to | 
the best of my knowledge and belief, 
Thomas K. Lane or “Tom” Lane,” as 
everybody called him, a populay and 
versatile gentleman who was connect- 
ed with various enterprises of a semi 
public character, was landlord at that 
time. I'rank Atkinson succeeded Mr. 
Lane, who was also proprietor and 
landlord of the big Ferry Ilouse at j 
Sa ceo Tverry until that was 
If IT am not mistaken, the 
Wer:y Tlovse was destroyed by fire 
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universal that not only people in 
town, but the traveling public gen- 
erally, spoke of Mr. Smith as “Wifey 
and I.” 

He was followed 
Willey, who was proprieter for 
number of years. The hotel at this | 
time became popular as a home for a 
number of people, who became 
ular boarders. [or seven or cight 
years, IT spent about six months of 
each season under the hospitable roof 
of Hotel Thacher, going there first for 
the winter of 1902-1903. The name of 
the hotel was changed to Jotel 
Thacher in 1894, during the regime of 
William A. Roberts. Mr. Roberts had | 
been living on South street in the old 
Judge Thacher house, on the corner 
of Green street, and was interested in 
keeping alive the memory of so fa-, 
mous a citizen. He therefore gave 
that name to his hotel and people were 
generaliy pleased. Looking at the 
cut, I am very sure that one of those 
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reg- 


hacks belonged to Tom Drew, who 
was an institution, net an ordinary | 
hackman, and the other must have | 


{been driven by Philip Eon, also a pop- 
ular cabman. 

Mr. Felix Bridger is the present 
proprietor and Jandlord, and a recent 
news item stated that he had become ¢ 
part owner in the building itself, ! 









/1720, his granason, 


erty. 
‘house still standing, 
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LATER 


OF BIDDEF ORD HOUSE, 
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Benjamin Haley, 
the Haley prop- 
found the old 
when so many 
cthers had been burned by the sav- 
is not positively known, but if 
not, he rebuilt on that very same 
apot and that is the old Ilaley. house 
and = oceupied tor 
some years by Captain Iletcher, a 
Kletcher 
roln whom ihe name lletchers Neck, 
the old titie given to the Pool, was 


tenis pessession of 


Whether he 











. . . . . | 
which is mest encouraging, as it wil! 
allow him to make any improvements 
he, finds desirable. Mr. Bridger is. a 
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and the erry no longer counted as a 
Lesa. 

An attractive eut of the Biddeford 
House ornaments this article and 
will be noticed that it boasted a suet! 
ef pereh in front, with a baleen; 
top, trem which visiting Bhat 
and other notables could addy 
populace, with the band = d 
paiiiolie music between spee 
these were happy days! In the pichuss 
i Biddeford Tieuse appears 
oss the ‘ nt between the seeond 
and third stovies. A sign on the; 
tiont of the porch  announess that 
Vrederick Yates was then landlord of } 
the house and a most popular hotel : 
men he proved himself. Mar. Yates 
was also proprietor and landlord of 
the Yates House at Biddeford Pool 
und this house was burned June 15, 
jerd, 

While ity. still pr opric- 
tor of the hotel, Wiiliem A. B 
dawned upon the Biddeford h 
IH{e was identified wilh many interest 
in tewn, amone them the Biddeford 
House, and he became 2 partner of 
Fred Yates. They continued this ar- 
rangement for a time and then Rob- 
erts bought out Mr. Yates and be- 
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most conspicuous object and much 
remarked upon by strangers. 

The entire length of the beautiful 
Pool highway is lined with attractive 
homes, some of them with quite a 
history. 

Captain Israel Laselle built the old 
Ward house in Terry lane, which was 
once used as a fort, as it commanded 
a big expanse of water on the lower 





part of the river. 
In the lower part of the city there 


‘are many old houses, one or two sub- 


stantial brick dwellings, but it is im- 
possible to date these correctly. Ward 
two, containing Water street and the 








hotel men af valuabie experience and 
knows his public. He also owns a 





came sole proprictor. He was suc- 
ceeded some time after this by Fred- 
(erick Siaith, who, with his better half, 
‘managed the hotel fur several years. 
‘So closely identified with the manage- 
ment was.Mrs.-Smith that the land- 
lord always spoke of the firm as | 
“Wifey and I,” and that became so 
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summer hotel at Kennebunkport, the 





cessful. 

Hotel Thacher 
ite home for club dinners and ban- 
uets; the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs 
meet there for weekly lyncheeas 
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ple giving luncheons or dinners dur- 
ing holidays, such as Thanksgiving, 
Christmas or other special occasions, 
to arrange for them at Ifote] Thacher. 
Many an old-time banquet has that 
spacious dining hall witnessed and 
years ago these were often followed 
by impromptu dancing parties, with 
violins and horns sounding. 


Leaving Hote! Thacher, or the Bid- | 


deford House, to call it. by its old 
name, the oldest brick house in the 
city is the large residence standing 
on the corner of Lincoln and Stone 
streets, owned by the Pepperell cor- 
poration and today popwarly known 
as the. Gibbs house, it having been 
occupied by George Gibbs, superin- 
much sympathy from her friends for 
years. The date of its erection is not 
exactly known, but the fact that Fav 
son Tracy lived there, who prez 
at the White church in 1825, and even 





brick dwelling house in’ town. It 
}will be remembered thet Lafayette on 
;the occasion of his second visit to the 
‘United States, in 1825, attended the 
White church and listened tg a ser- 
mon by this same distinguished rev- 
erend gentleman, who afterwards led 
the liberal members of the church to 
Saco and founded the Second Parish 
Unitarian church. _ , 

This date, showing that the house 





was built previous to 1825, places it: 


as older than the well known Gould 
house, on the top of Alfred street hill, 
now owned and occupied by William 
¥’. Mahaney, who has restored it and 
put the buildings in splendid condi- 
tion, so that it enjoys IS Ofa-eune 
prominence as one of the finest resi- 
dences in town. The Gould house was 
built in 1830, by Charles Gould, father 
of a large family of sons and daugh- 
ters, the late Royal E. Gould being 
the youngest of the children. When it 
was built Mr. Gould’s acquaintances 
laughed at him for building so tar out 
in the country, and his wife received 
much sympathy for mher friends for 
the loncliness of her new home. 


| Frank C. Deering has rescued the } 


Nonantum, which is popular and suc-! 





has become a favor-: 


‘and looks in good condition. 
t has become yuile a custom for peo- | 


earlier, indicates that it was the first ; 


an the event that ‘Benjamin “Haley 
was obliged:to build him a new home 


;:n 1720, on the site of the first, then 


the honor belongs to a-house on the 
tow land back, of Fort Hill, a substan- 
lial dwelling built.in.1717 by Captain 
Samuel Jordan, for a time commander 
at Fort Mary. This house still stand 
Jt has 
long been called “the old Goldthwaite 
place” and was at one:time owned by 
Tristram Goldthwaite, who, in his 
lifetime, was rather prominent in 
politics in that section, and was flip- 
pantly known as “the War Wagle of 
Ward One.” This title, which figured 
much In print, was given him by a 
picturesque young reporter and ciung 
to him for soine time. 

Among the old houses on the Poot 
yvoad none is better known than the 
second house built by Captain Samuel 
jJordan at Jordan Farm, in 1742, when 
he needed a larger house for his rap- 
idly growing family. The house was 
{built on the site of the old Stackpole 
‘garrison house and has 
'fine location, overlooking the mouth 
lof the viver, Saco bay ‘and a wide ex- 
‘panse’ ofsea and shore ‘from Frouts 
)Weck ts the Pool. Doubtless the loea- 
jtion appealed to Captain Jordan as a 
site for his new home. The house 
itself is most interesting and when it 
was purchased and remodeled in 1901 
and 1902 the most interesting and 
‘valuable features of the old house 
were retained. In the garret floor 
;were found the old timbers that had 
formed the roof of the garrison or 
forts-hand-hewn planks of great 
thickness, bearing marks of the: ax: 
jand with the seams ecalked with oak- 
um like the deck of a ship. ‘Three of 
ithe large square rooms‘still retain the 
fine paneling, which forms one side of 
jeuch room, hand-carved and hand- 
wrought, and the old wainseotting: is 
found in ail the old. part of the 
hous se. The great front door remains 
when built, heavy and solid, 


110 dim gros) omdimn door keel 

















or handle, and ean be opened only 
from the cutside when the leather 
jlatchstring happens to be out. The 


jsills and timbers are as solid and 
;sound as when the house was built, 


en pegs or spiles. When, in 1902, the 
; carpenters Were putting a few new 
{clapboards on the east end of the old 
|house, the timbers were found to be 
so hard? from the 
and time that nails could not be driven 








an unusually! 


and are put together with large wood- } 


action of weather | 
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various streets Jeading up the hill 
from the river, is the oldest part of 
the city and there are many old houses 
there that were fine homes in the 
earlier days. 

Dr. Aaron Porter built the old 
Maxwell house, once a notahle resi- 
idence, and that’ was away back in 
1773, when that region was a choice 
part of the town. With a fort and 
garrison on the hill where the mills 
now stand, men of standing liked to 
make their homes near. James Max- 
well later owned that house ‘and 
niuch enlarged the building as he 
wanted his three sons to settle near 
him. 

The famous James Sullivan, who 
came to Biddeford in 1769 from Ber- 
wick. a promising young lawyer, 
opened a jaw cflice here and lived in 
the house at the corner of Hill and 
Water streets. The young man took 
up land in what is now the town of 
Limerick, which he named from 
Limerick, Iveland, the heme of his 
family in the old country. He 
the land and spent the week days 
there, walking home on Saturday to 
spend Sunday with his “amily in Bid- 

deford. Ile became a famous lawyer 
mer lef{t Biddeford for wider fields and 
was later a judge. Sullivan street 
was named ie 
a very desirable location for 
ing a home. 

Driving through:the city and look- 
ing at these old landmarks, one real- 
‘izes that there is much more his- 
ligry and romance connected with old 
‘homes and houses than can ever be 
found in all the novels and fiction of 
the libraries. 
not teld but lived, and only now and 
then does a bit come to us out of the 
past. In these days of daily papers, 
of busy reporters hunting for news, 
iof telephones, radios and the thou- 
sand and one agents for spreading 
land even claborating the incidents of 
our daily lives, there will be nothing 
‘eft Tor the imagination when, in a 
\hundred years or even less, new gen- 
jerations will be gazing at ‘the homes 


ithat held those who are today living, 
suffering. . Modern 












loving and even 
»iseience has killed romance just as the 
products of modern science are prov- 
ing fatal to so many, old and young. 
|There are no Indians with tomahawks 
and wearing paint and feathers, 
dancing about a victim at the stake, 
but automobile occupants are hurled 
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lomtan srawer salads Iixr Aanane andl 


cleared | 


him and it was once | 
build- | 


wh 





These are tales that are © 
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a a pwned and accuntad hy Willian Ifans co tie Ve Old wainszottifie is (°2 OUSY reporters Athting for news. 
now owned and occupied by Wiliam |found in all the old» part eat iot telephones, radios and the thou- 


ae tee ine has a econ it and house. The great front door remains ema and one agents for spreading 
D te Durleings mn splendid condi-|as it was when built, heavy and solid, {24 even elaborating the incidents of 
tion, So that It enjoys its oia-uime} with massive hinges, and wo decoy lenel, LOU daily lives, there will be nothing 
prominence as one of the finest resi-|or handle, and can be opened only }1¢it for the imagination when, in a 
dences in town. The Gould house was!/from the outside when the leather hundyed years or even less, new gen- 
built in 1830, by Charles Gould, father ;latchstring happens to be out. The |cTations will be gazing at the homes 
of a large family of sons and dauph- {sills and timbers ‘are as solid and pont held those who are today living, 
ters, the late Royal FE. Gould being ;Sound as when the house was built, | 02'"® “is killed suffering. .Modern — 
the youngest of the children. When it jand are put together with large wood- pee ee — = Do JUSE 28. the 
was built Mr. Gould’s acquaintances |en pegs or spiles: When, in 1902, the tee fatal to arte a ae Emer 
laughed at him for building so far out }carpenters were putting a few new Thove ee. en. one ri barr oe 
in the country, and his wife received/clapboards on the east end of the old and wearing aint and ag id e 
much sympathy for mher friends for|house, the timbers were found to be dancing about hg victim at en ae 
the loncliness of her new home. so hard*from the action of weather but automobile occupants are fected 
| Frank C. Deering has rescued the jand time that nails could not be driven {infin ebavidie every day by dozens and 
Captain Seth Spring house, on the pes some places. They certainly aaranlanas  eosie hurtling to the 
island, from tenement house oblivion.;built for time, if not for eternity, in ae ae: bringing death and destruc- 
Captain Spring was the host of the |the old days. tien Pon ta fall. Verily, the world 
‘Marquis de Lafayette at the time of} There is another large old house 10 ve and we move with it 
the visit previously . mentioned and]jon the river side of the Pool road, pinot lestelle M Fathapania 
after entertaining his illustrious|Vvery near the Morrill schoolhouse. 1 : ; 
guest at breakfast accompanied him{do not know who built it, but when 
to the service at the White church.}! first knew the place everyone called 
Today, while the surroundings are rt the old Emery house. It stands on 
very different, the Spring house itself jfigh land, with a fine view up river 
has all its old-time stateliness and| and in sailing down the stream itis a 
dignity. a 
The honor of being the oldest house == roe er nar Ea 
in Biddeford rests with two houses in |) — 
the lower part of the town and it is —_——— 
impossible to say exactly to which of 
———the two it belongs. We can only re- 
peat the old story that was told me 
“by the late John Haley of Saco, who 
in his last days was regarded as an 
authority on local traditions and 
dates. He was a direct descendant of 
Thomas Haley, who very early in the 
history of the town built a house | 
where the famous “old Haley house” 
now stands and who was later killed 
by the Indians. He disregarded the 
warnings of the wiser and more timid 
settlers and refused to seek shelter 
and safety in Fort Mary at the Pool, 
where the other members of his fam- 
ily had already gone. After the worst 
of the Indian troubles were over, ‘in| 
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Thomas K. Lane cr “Tom” Lane,” as 
everybody called him, a popular and 
versatile gentleman who was connect- 
ed with various enterprises of a semi 
public character, was landlord at that 
time. Frank Atkinson succeeded Mr. 
Lane, who was also proprietor and 
landlord ef the big Ferry louse at; 





Saco erry until that house was 
Closed, Tf Io am not mistaken, the 
Mor:y Thouse was destroyed by fire} 





and the verry no longer counted as a 
Lesser’, 

An attractive cut of the Biddeford 
Ho ornaments this article and it: 
ed a ork! 
cf porch in front, with a halesny on! 
top, trem which visiting statesmen: 
and other notables could ad the | 
populace, with the band ¢ arsine! 
patiiolic miusie between speaches. Oh, 
thece were happy days! Tn the picture 
the sign Biddeford Tiouso appears 
across the £ t between the second 
and third vies. A gign on the 
trant of the porch announess that 
Frederick Yates was then landlord of ! 
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the house and a most popular 
men he proved himseli. Mr. Yates 


was also proprietor and landlord of | 
the Yates House at Biddeford Pool 
and this house was burned June 15, 
eR, 

While ifr. Yates was still vraprie- 
tor of the hotel, j 


Wrilism A. R 
dawned upon the .Bildef hoi 
Ite was identified with many interests 
in town, amone them the Bidd 
House, and he became 2 parti 
Fred Yates. They continued this ar- 
rangement for a time and then Rob- 
erts bought out Mr. Yates and bo- 
came sole proprictor. He was suc- 
ceeded some time after this by Fred- 
erick Siith, who, with his better half, 
jmanaged the hotel fur several years. 
So closely identified with the manage- 
ment was. Mrs.-Smith that the land- 
lord always spoke of the firm as 
“Wifey and I,” and that became so 

















allow him te make any improvements 
he. finds desirable. Mr. Bridger is. a 
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stantial brick dwellings, but it is im- 
possible to date these correctly. Ward 
two, containing Water street and the 
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hotel men of Valuabie experience and 
knows his public. He also owns a 
summer hotel at Kennebunkport, the 
Nonantum, which is popular and sue- 
cessful. 


Hotel Thacher has become a favor- 


ite home for club dinners and ban- 
uets; the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs 
meet there for weekly luncheeus and 
it has become yuile a custom for peo- 
ple giving luncheons or dinners dur- 
ing holidays, such as Thanksgiving, 
Christmas or other special occasions, 
to arrange for them at Ifote] Thacher. 
Many an old-time banquct has that 
spacious dining hall witnessed and 
years ago these were often followed 
by impromptu dancing parties, with 
violins and horns sounding. 

Leaving Hotel Thacher, or the Bid- 
deford House, to call it) by its old 
name, the oldest brick house in the 
city is the lax residence standing 
on the corner of Lineoln 
streets, owned by the Pepperell cor- 
poration and today popularly known 
las the. Gibbs house, it having been 
occupied by George Gibbs, superin- 
much sympathy from her friends for 
years. The date of its erection is not 
exactly known, but the fact that Par- 
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sn the event that Benjamin Haley 
was obliged-to build him a new home 


;-n 1720, on the site cf the first, then 


the honor belongs to a-house on the 
iow land back, of Fort Hill, a substan- 
ial dwelling built_in.1717 by Captain 


i Samuel Jordan, for a time commander 
lat Fort Mary. 
fand looks in good condition. 
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This house still 
it has 
long been called “the old Goldthwaite 
place” and was at one-time owned by 


Tristram Goldthwaite, who, in his 
lifetime, was) rather prominent in 


politics in that section, and was flip- 
pantly known as “the War Bagle of 
Ward One.” This title, which figured 
much in print; was given him by a 
picturesque yeung reporter and clung 
to him for soine time. 

Among the old houses on the Pool 
road none is better known than the 
second house built by Captain Samuel 
Jordan ai Jordan Farm, in 1742, when 
he needed a larger house for his rap- 
idly growing family. The house was 
built on the site of the old Stackpole 
garrison house and has an unusually 
fine location, overlooking the mouth 
of the river, Saco bay ‘and a wide ex- 
pense’ of-sea and shore ‘from Frouts 
Weck to the Pool. Doubtless the loea- 
2 ee 3 e i ‘ ‘ ~ . 
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various streets leading up the hill 
from the river, is the oldest part of 
the city and there are many old houses 


there that were fine homes in the 
earlier days. : 
Dr. Aaron Porter built the old 


(Maxwell house, once a notahle resi- 
dence, and that’ was away back in 
1773, when that region was a choice 
part of the town. With’a fort and 
garrison on the hill where the mills 
now stand, men of standing liked to 
make their homes near. James Max- 









well later owned that house ‘and 
much enlarged the building as he 


wanted his three sons to settle near 
him. 

The famous James Sullivan, who 
came to Biddeford in 1769 from Ber- 
wick, a promising young lawyer, 
opened a law cllice here and lived in 
the house at the corner of Hill and 
Water streets. The young man took 
up land in what is now the town of 
Limerick, which he named = from, 
Limerick, Ireland, the home of his 
nily in the old country. He cleared 
the land and spent tha week days 
there, walking home on Saturday to 
spend Sunday with his family in Bid- 
Tle heesme a fsmons lawvar 
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Mrs. Heloise P. Renouf Has 
Long Been Prominent In | 
Maine Music Circles | 


By LILLIAN M. DENIS 


Mrs. Heloise Paincnaud Renouf 
has been re-appointed as director 
of the Biddeford White church 
choir. She has been its director 
for 13 consecutive years. 

Mrs. Renouf has been a musi- 
cian ever since she can remem- 
ber. When she was but four 
years old she could play the pia- 
no. She learned her notes before 
she did the alphabet. Indeed, 
she does not remember that she 
ever had to learn them. They 
seemed to have come natural to 
her. ‘ 

When she was four years old, 
she composed a picee she called 
“Joseph Polka.” after her favor- 
ite grandfather, Joseph Pain- 
chaud, the noted musician. The 
little girl called her father to the 
piano and played over the piece. 
He listened with much interest. 
When she had finished she turn- 
ed to him, wishing for a compli- 
ment, and asked, “Do you like it, 








; daddy?” “Yes, but what do you! 


to her the difference in time 
jor tempo, and gave her her 
first lesson in music—a_ lesson 
which she never forgot. | 
Father Founded Band 
Mrs. Renoul’s father, Pierre} 
Painchaud, was the founder of 





call it?” he asked. “Joseph Pol- 
ka.” she answered with a smile. 
“Why to me it sounds more like 
a waltz than a polka,” he answer-! 
ed seriously, Then he explained 





the Painchaud band that is now 
famous throughout the State of 
Maine. He was but 18 years old 
when he started the band. He 
could play every instrument in 
it. The band was first known as 
the First Regiment Band of 
Maine, and later, Painchaud’s 
band, which name it still bears. 
After her father passed on, Jo- 
seph Martin was elected its lead- 
er and is still the present leader. 
Midnight Serenade 
One of her sweet memories, 





‘member of the family sang in low 


when she was tery young, is that 
the band always came io “sere- 
nade” her father every New 
Years eve. “We, children, were 
put to bed early for a nap, with 
a promise to be awakened in tine 
to see the band march up the 
strecL and slop right in front of 
our house, playing a Jively march 
right on the stroke of midnight. 
It was quite exciting,being arous- 
cd in the middle of the night for 
such a ‘nice party. Of course, 
the members of the band were 
invited in to partake of the good- 
ies that mother and = my grand- 
mothers had been preparing.” 


Photo By Richard Danforth 
Mrs. Heloise Renout 


At the age of cight her ambi- 
tion was to direet a band like 
her father. Her brothers, sisters 
and herself, three girls and two 
boys began their musical studies 
with their father, each taking up 
two or more instruments. In a 
short time they had a family or- 
chestra started with violins. ecl- 
los, viola, double-bass, clarinet, 
cornet, piano and drums. Every 





baritone to a good high A’ “all 
over the place.’ Mrs. Renout’s 


voice is a wide range mezzo-so- 
prano. “So we had a “chorus” in 
the family, also before we took 
up public performances. Recrea- 
tion for us was playing our in- 
struments together, with father 
and mother nearly always. tak- 
ing. part in all our activities. 
which was a great delight to us,” 
said Mrs. Renouf. 
Family in Concert 
When the children were in 
their ‘teen age they took engage- 
ments as a concert family, having 
a varied program, and traveled 
throughout the State of Maine. 
Mrs. Renoul studied violin with 
her father and continued piano 
with Frof, R. H. Phippen. She 
also played a church organ for 
about six years. She then stud- 
ied voice with Wm, H,. Stock- 
bridge and L. B. Cain of Portland 
and Osear Sanger of New York. 
Directs Chorus At 16 
At the age of 16 she directed 
her first chorus, and has direeted 
choirs and choruses ever since. 
After she was married she taught 
piano for many years, and was a 
member of the Philharmenic_or- 
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chestra, playing either piano or 
violin for about 17 vears. She was 
church soloist and choir director 
in Universalist church. this city. 
13 years, and lirst Parish Con- 
gregational. Saco. about three 
years, United Baptist church. 
nine years. Second Congregation- | 
al, better known as the White! 
church, this city, since 1936. and! 
here she is still direeting a choir 
of 25-voices: 
Father Was Actor 

At one time Mrs. Renouf was 
a member of L’Union Musicale: 
a light opera company organized 
by her father. to which the entire 
family belonged. Her father was 
also noted as an amateur actor, 
His favorite part was that of Gas- 
pard in “The Chimes of Norman- 
dy.” His portrayal of that charac- 
ter was so realistic that it made 
his young daughter cry. Once 
when the company of which he 
Was a part was giving ‘The 
Chimes of Normandy.” a troupe 
of professionals came to this city. | 
One of the plays that they had in-| 
tended to give was “The Chimes! 
of Normandy.” The troupers: 
hearing that the amateur com-' 
pany was also giving that play. 
went to see it. with the intention) 
of having a good time at the cx-' 
pense of the amateurs, but after! 
the professional who played the 
part of Gaspard had seen Mr., 
Painchaud give that part he refus-! 
ed to play it the following night: 
when the professionals advertised 
they were to give “The Chimes of 
Normandy.” ; 

Abcut this time Mrs. Renouf 
was often soloist for musical or- 
ganizations at their concerts, in 
different New England cities.: 
Her youngest sister and herself 
were on Keiths circuit for two 
years giving a high class singing 
act, One of the specialities was 
“LeMysoh,” from the Opera, “The 
Pearl of Brazil.” While Mrs. Ren- 
ouf sang the aria. she vocalized 
the fute part, reaching F about 
doubie-high C-as clear as any 
flute, 

Joined Festival Chorus 


Mis. Renouf joined the Maine 
Festival Chorus in 1897 when it 
was first organized by Dr. William 
R, Cnapman, and sang with him 
for 39 years, She studied the most 
difficult choral music, operas. 
oratorics in the winter in local 
choruses and met in October for 
the Ensemble; from 800 to over 
900 voices singing these beautiful | 
compositions At this time she pre- 
pared choruses in South Berwick, 
Kennebunk, Biddeford and Saco 
for the fall events of fine grand 
concerts in Bangor, first, then in| 
Portiand with different choruses, | 
but with the same artists, i 

Organized Chorale | 

Laier she organized a Ladies’ 
chorus, which the members de-' 
cided to name “Renouf Chorale,” 
r ae t : 
The “Renouf Chorale” Zave con- 
certs with good success for several 
years until Mrs, Renouf had to 
resign because of other necessary 
activities. , 

She has often sung with Pain- 
chaud’s Band on special patriotic 
holidays. At one Maine festival the 
family Was represented by three 
generations her father and moth- 
er, brothers and sisters and her 
son and her daughter and her 


SOs 







Wrote An Opera 

a Mrs. Renouf is an energetic lit- 

e woman never weivhin ; 
than 125, She is oar pra 
where music is concerned and 
wishes the days were longer and 
the nights .were shorter, ‘During 
all this time she had been jotting 
down idea that came popping in- | 
to.-her musicale mind, Finally she 
decided she would get to work on 
her notes and after everyone 
was abed she would start to work 
and would busy herself at her 
desk, sometimes until long after 
midnight and into the wee hours! 
of the morning. 

She composed 


Brie) : an opera, “Hay- 
arah,” meaning 


“The Imaginar 
Island.” She was two Mare ae 
ing it. Ii was about a yachting 
party stranded on this, isle, whose. 
king was Hayarah, and the many 
experiences they had in this 
strange place. It was ‘pérformed 
in the Biddéford Opera. House 
with great success, in 1916. She 
has since composed several songs, 
anthems, and in 1914 she wrote 





a Christmas cantata, “Hol 
Night,” which was used by har 
choir at their Christihas Sunday 


vesper service. It was requested 
and repeated in ‘1948 and. broad- 
cast. She is at'the, ‘present time 
working on ‘three. different com. 
positions. On ‘Palm Stinday and 
Easter her ¢hoir always have a: 
special vesper service, and. have! 
used Maunder’s “Pardon, Peni- 
tence and Peace.” : 

Great,, Great ‘Grdidmother 


— Played 
It is interesting to know that 
her great, great grandmother, 


Anna Matthews, an English wo- 
man, played the flute in an or- 
chestra, in England, when very 
few women were allowed or en- 
couraged to take part in such or- 
ganizations. There were musi- , 
clans on both side of the family.’ 
Her married daughter teaches 
music; her son, who died sudden- 
ly a few years ago, was both a 
musician and also a clever artist, 
which talent he inherited from 

is Father's family. Wis father’s 
‘ousin, Emile Renouf. of Frence. 
the great French — artist. painted 
‘The Helning Hand.” This famous 
“icture evervone knows is that of 
> Geherman’s little daushter who 
's helping her father bv pulling} 
ne car while he pulls the other | 

Mrs. Renouf igs exceeding]. 
somular not only in Biddeford 
and Saco, but thraughout the en- 
_ire New England states. 





Recollections of a life-long 
Renowl by this picture of the 
eelcbrate her 8Cth birthday Sunday, is still active im miasic 
Congregational church. Above, from left to right. ; 
Corrine Painchaud (Rewe), and Mrs, Painchaud. 





The Famed Painch 


Painchaud family’s ensemble 


seated, ure 


aud Family Ensemble 





career in music are revived in the memory of Mrs. Heloise Painchaud 
about 1890. Mrs. Renouf, who will 
she's now chow director at the Second 
Pierre Painchaud, Arthur Painchaud, 
¢ Melgise Painehaud (Renout), Edou-- 


ard Painchaud, and Carme line Painehaud (Ledoux). 
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5 Mrs. Heloise Painchaud Renouf, 
| whose name has long been synon- 
'ymous with outstanding music in 
: this area, is going to observe her 
| 80th birthday Sunday. 
| As she looks back on a life fill- 
‘ed with music, including 64 years 
of directing church choirs in this 
city and Saco, she says she’s go- 
ing to retire from that beloved 
work this spring. She’ll devote 
much of her time to memory 
books, which contain clippings, 
programs and pictures that bring 
reminiscences of innumerable ap- 
pearances on the stage and in con- 
cert halls. 
_ The daughter of a musical fam- 
ily that centered around Pierre 
Painchaud, founder of Pain- 
chaud’s band, and a well-known 
theatrical enthusiast, she’s taken 
part in musical performances 
since she was i nher ‘teens. 

She’s appeared in opera and 
light opera, organized and direct- 
ed choruses, sung for several 
years in New England opera cir- 
cuits, played in orchestras and en- 
sembles, has sung in practically 
all the churches in these cities, 
and at one time composed her 
own opera. 


Her present work in the mu- . 


sical field is concentrated on 
church choir work. She led 
massed choruses from Biddeford- 
Saco churches in a choir festival 
at the Saco United Baptist church 
last Sunday, and is now in her 
16th year as choir director at 
t he Second Congregational 
church in this city. But she plans 
to resign from the last mention- 
ed work next month, she says. 





she have this week end at the 
McArthur home, where she now 
lives? “Oh, I don’t expect I’ll do 
too much.” Mrs. Renouf — says. 
“But I would like to talk with 
some of my old friends for a 
while.” 

Recailing her life in this city, 

Mrs. Renouf says one of her 
earliest memories is of. her fath- 
‘er leaving home, his cornet tuck- 
ed under his arm, for-an evenin 
.of band rehearsal. 
The band takes an important 
iplace in her memory book, she 
never played in it, she admits, 
but was very happy on at least 
one occasion to conduct it. 

One of the band’s customs that | 
she recalls typifies the happy : 
'davs of the past that will never | 
ibe duplicated. It was the band’s 
habit to call at her father’s home 
every New Year’s eve and strike 
up a lively street serenade at the 
stroke of midnight. The event; 
was a highlight of the year for, 
all in the family. 

- But her life hasn’t been devot- | 

ed entircly to church ands 

classical music, not by a_ long: 
shot. There was a while, during, 
the “gocd old days” of the jazz | 
era, that she played in the dance | 
berd organized by Joseph Martin, | 
now the conductor ot Painchaud’s | 
band and the only survivor of the; 
original group. : 

They appeared nightly at the 
Ocean pier at Old Orchard Beach. 
The ragtime tunes they played 
were popular fer a while, Mrs. 
Renouf notes, but they didn’t last. 
That’s the way she feels about 
present-day jazz, too—it’s popu- 
Jar now, but will die out in the 
ccurse of years, she thinks. Not 
co ave the classics that will live 
through the ages. 

Mrs. Renouf got an early start 
in musical work with the Pain- 
cheud tamily string ensemble. 
Both her mother and father were 
in it, as well as two brothers and 
two sisters. They appeared in 
mery parts of New England for 
several years. 

Also a student of the piano and 
viclin, Mrs. Renouf played eithis 

-cne or the other in the local 
| phiJhai monic orchestra for about | 
, 17 years. | 
| Another highlight of her career 
_was appearing in productions of 
!L’Unicn Musicale, a light opera 
company organized by her father, 
that presented a great number of 
amaieur stage productions. 

At about the same time, she 
was soloist in a great number of 
concerts in the larger New Eng- 
lend cities. She and her younger 
sister were in the Keith vaude- 
ville circuit for two years, with 
a singing act of classical nature. 
| Mrs. Renouf joined the Maine 
‘Festival chorus 1n 1897, and sang 
in it for 30 years. She also or- 
‘ganized the Renouf chorale that} 
‘was active for several years, and) 
‘has sung with Painchaud’s band) 
‘at many patriotic celebrations 
there. 
| An energetic little woman, 
she found time during her most 
active years to compose an opera, 
“Hayarah,” or “The Imaginary 
Island.” She wrote most of the 
music and lyrics after midnight, 
she said, after she had returned 
from other rehearsals or appear- 
ances. She took the part of the 
Princess Ma Noo when the work 
was presented in the City Opera 
{house in 1916. 

She has also composed several 
;songs and anthems, and in 1914 
wrote a Christmas cantata, “Holy 
Night,” which was sung by her 
|choir at vesper services. It was 
lrepeated on request in 1948. 

Among the churches whose 
choirs she has directed are the 
Universalist church here, the 

| First Parish Congregational 
church of Saco, the Saco United 
| Baptist church, and the White 
church. 
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Today We Introduce 


Joseph A. Martin--Band Leader 


oo By ROY WHITCOMB 

, (Slaff Correspondent) 

Many. long vears ogo 4a Biddeford man named P. L. Pamchaud decided to pub tus musical 
talents together with is organizational ability and see what would come oul. 

What came out in 1873 is still around for the enjoyment of all. 

Painchaud’s Band, 2 group of tucal musicians who parade for the city at Teast twice a year 
and give summertime concerts at Memorial Field, had its start then, and for the past 43 years a 
litUe fellow with a firm beat nas pul the group through their paces. 

Joseph H. Martin has been conductor of the band since 1911. Before Wiab be was a member 
of the reed section and played a mean clarinet and saxophone. He was, in fact, the firs, aaxo-! 
phone player in this section ef the country. | 

“Twas playing with the house band at, Old Orchard Pier in 1912 when a Boston misician! 
taueht me how to play the instrument. [has a nice tone for seme things,’ he saya, “but you 
eat use it ino a concert number. Ts much better for can-can music.” vee Uhinks. 

EXPRESSES UEAS ' bx ; 


Joc has some idcas aboub jazz 
and modern music that belie his 
grey hairs and 60-odd years. 

“There isn't a place in the 
music world these days for a 
half-way musician. You have to 
be good to play the close ar- 
rangements and hot licks that 
have become a part of the new 
age in music.” 

As leader of Painchaud’s Bund 
for the past. 43 vears, Joe has 
seen music styles change faster 
than a woman's fancy, but 
through the years he has guided 
his band with a stern discipline 
that has kept the quality of a 
brass band with it all the time. 

The ‘organization is sponsored 
by the city every year for a 
series of eight summer concerts 
and three patriolic parades, ‘The 
30 men, some old and some 
voung, have followed their lead- 
er through al) of them. 

“We have a hard time keep- 
ing a band like this together in is : i 
such a small community,” Joc : 
says, “but the boys that have Named Leader 43 Years 
been able to stand by are a credit 
to their profession. Of course,;ned after last Jie. but Joe) And for the rest of the resi- 
many young men start oul with; promises that starting next Sun-|dents here, Joe promises a hearty 
us and then are called away by|day (Oct. 31) the strains of the|collectiou of band vumbers for 
Uncle Sam. We have eight mem-|Sousa marches will be resound-|the Veteran’s Day parade on 
bers in the service now.” ; ing off the walls of the building.'Nov. 11. 

The Land is particwarly unique 
in that it operates as a demo- 
cratic organization with elections 
every year and four mectings ev- 
ery year. Joe has been clected re = 1QAcL 
president and leader of the group (U Ct 0 ; ‘ | j | 
every year since 1911. however, ~ _ 
and holds an enviable position 
in length of service to the band. 

The secretary, Leo Paul Spin- 
ard, has been in office for 30 
years. ; : 

Joe has been a musician since 
he picked up his first clarinet at 
the age of cight. Although he 
admits being active as musiclan 
since the year one, (1901) his, 
age he keeps a_ secret. | 

“Tm going to keep them guess-| 
ing for a few years.” he replies: 
to Lhe inquisitive reporter. | 

Music has been a part of the 

community life in Biddeford 
since Painchaud = started his 
group over three quarters of a 
century ago, and when there 
isn't a parade to watch, or a 
concert to hear at the park, de- 
volees can still bend an ear Lo- 
wards the Painchaud's Band hall 
on Alfred strect and hear the 
band rehearsing on Sunday 
mornings. 
The rehearsals were discontin-, 
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AFTER 56° ‘YEARS of ilane. umiploymaant atthe .. 
local plant of the Pepperell ‘Manufacturing’ com- 
i pany, Joseph . Martin retired” 1 retired “today. - ‘Here’ ‘he is 


Martin Leaving Pepperell 
Mills After 56-Year Span. 








“shown getting ‘a- farewell handshake from.: ‘Bern- 
ard F: Brady, left, general manager of the’ plant. 


; The dean of employes,.at the 
local plant of the-~ Pepperéll 
‘Manufacturing company, Joseph 
Martin, 54 Pool street, ° retiréd 


today’ after completing’ 56 years. 


with that textile concern.:* Most 
of that period he has been'a book 


folder of he grey: goods ‘depart-! 


ment, a product manufactured 
locally and sold. to: manufactur-, 
ers in unbleached form. : 


Changes in personnel, moet 


of’ machinery and working 
schedules through.the years can 
be recalled clearly by Martin. 
‘‘ Another’ change that is “vivid 
in his memory is that of the pay- 
roll, When_he first entered the 
employ of Pepperell the . wages 
were far below those of today, in 
fact a beginner received less 
than a dollar a day. After being | 
with the firm for three years‘he, 
received top’ wages of $7 per 
week. 

The late Robert. MacArthur 
was the agent of the mill. and 
Frank Staples was overseer of 


the cloth: room; . Down through: 
the years of his textile career, 


Martin has worked under agents 
Frnest. L. Morrill,» Howard R. 
Whitehead, David Cook; Lyman 
Smith and Bernard F. Frady. 
Superintendent and _ assistant 
superintendent of the plant dur- 
ing a large part of the same 
reriod was George K.:Gibbs and 
son, E. Payson Gibbs. 


While the work of: all wabees: 


visory officials was praised. by 
Martin, special, tribute goes to 
the ‘pr esent general manager: of 
the plant, Bernard. K; Brady, 
who in his opinion is. “fone ‘of the 
best all-around textile men ever 


' Pier dance band for! 26: ‘years 


| one ‘of, his associate workers ‘the: 


\ing his wife. The couple ob 


selected to: serve as thea; ot, the. 
local concern#?* | {piehp 2 





Veteran Muslelan ” 4 oe 

‘In addition to his mill: career 
Martin has’ builtup: a’ ‘reputation: 
of being one: ofthe. best: ‘known 
rveteran musiciais and band 
Jeaders of New England: For 44) 
years in addition» to. his’: mill 
work he has served as conduc tor| 
of Painchaud’s * band; the’ oldest’ 
brass type band in New England; 
Martin became - director, : of the! 
band: following . Pierre: -Pain-: 
,chaud’s death. 4 
Martin. has also ervéd ‘for’ 
nearly; the same. length’: of" ‘tine 
as leader of the Philharmonic: ‘ors 
chestra_ which -has: supplied: music: 
for_theatricals,, parades,’ concerts 
and dances. He also° served . as’ 
leader of the Old Otchard Ocean 





during the summer months. Ww. ile, 
taking leave df.absenteé from. 
mill: labors. ‘Among the: ‘fatriolis 
musicians serving as members! of 
the. Pier: porches. ; ‘was . Rudy 
Vallee, radio, an motion 
picture . peronality.. - ., During |, _the 
sathe time: the.* veteran. : ‘Iocal 
musician has served: ds a in- 
structor for, thany. young. music- 
ians in school Bands df the: two 
cities and neighboring commmtn- 
‘ities. Many of his former pupils. 
are now members of some. of the 
country’s eer dinée, record- 
ing’and TV ore estras:'' 

‘A romance which started dike 
ing his early etmploynient. ‘atthe 
Pepperell] cloth hall ‘reguited: {i 








2. 


‘former Miss Maude Allen’: eco: 1; 






their 44th wedding’, anni 
jlast Tuesday, . 00). 
Martiit has séived. Jali 


ah ear. 
paar service pins pres nt: 
ed by plant:-offitidls, * ' wo 

‘Music and: baseball are Mar tin $ 
favorite hobbies. He is one.of the 
; strongest local: supporters of the 
Red Sox arid Mr «atid Mrs. Martin’ 
make frequent - trips to” witness 
the club’s home games, Swing and 
classical type; music. is’ best liked. 
by Martin. for his, danée. and: eons, 
‘cert programs, He has. served, 
‘Biddeford and Saco:lotge ‘of. ‘Elks 
as a trustee for.neatly., 15 -vears 
_and.is the president of: the: ‘Bidde-' 
ford and: Saco" Musicians ‘union, 
He is a member of various ‘other 
local musical ;social and’ frater- 
nal organizations. asd 

Other. ‘than providiie gngtrue 
tions for young musicians” “and 
taking in a few baseball ‘fames; 
Martin has made. no othe: future 
plans, 
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was ‘‘Good-Bye, Little Girl, Good- he proceeded to do, but just as| 
Bye.” The account stated: ““Sheithe two had almost reached the 
leaves a girl three years old. forjemurance to the dressing room 
whom she had the greatest affec- She fainted and was helpless in| 
ition. It was very strange thatiMr. Claire's arms. He carried| 


af Years Ago R ecalled ‘her last song was “‘Good-Bye, ber quickly into the dressing raom 


id-f i sr ‘Little Girl, Good-Bye”™. sand left her with Dot Karroll. 

Over a half cenlury ago, Bid- forwarded trom newspaper ac- i a ioe Re a gave the'the leader of the company, woken) 
deford was stirred by the sudden counts of 1904 following a recent asic news story prominence on/he went for some water. 
death of Eva Gray, a 30-year request from her granddaughter.:the last page of its November 1! “Upon his return he found the 
old singer ‘accompanied by a'Mrs. Eve Weaver of New York, {edition and carried this aeccount:;“oMan in a very serious condi- 
three-year old daughter) while‘received by Librarian Dane Yorke Story Of 57 Years Ago lion. All that could be done for 
performing al Cily Opera House.'of McArthur library. “The uncertainty of human her by the other members of the 
The tragic circumstances of her. A poignant note in Eva Gray’s|life was never mote clearly showin,Company was done and medical 
death were uncovered again and‘obituary on November 1. 1904,/than Jast night valten ve Ea Ss lg a a eo 
: ‘soprano soloist and — illustrated’ slousness tery ring 
lsh singer with the Dot KarrolJithe next act, which lasted 30 
irepertoire company, now at the’Minutes and during the 20 minutes 
COS RRS ag get gt te 
‘ular part s perform-| Sos 5 
pe ee bso hour|become weaker and breathed her 
‘after leaving the slage expired; !/asl in less than one hour after 
‘in one of the dressing rooms. The She left the stage. | 
‘immediate cause of her death! | “Undertaker” Called \ 
‘was the result of a shock due to’ “Undertaker W. I. Dennett was) 
‘heart trouble. fealled to take charge of 1 —— 
' “Between the first and second:and teiegrams were sent to her 
acts she came on the stage andirelatives in New York. 
sang two illustrated songs. She! “She was about 30 years of, 
was apparently in good health. age and leaves a girl three years 
cand was gowned in a handsome, old, “ rege es “yo 
snangled costume shich was ,est aifection. It was very s ge! 
black and shone with great bril-|that her last song was “Good-' 
lianey before the footlights. She|Bye, Lite Girl, Good-Bye.” 
‘possessed a very clear and swect! “Her home was in New York, 
‘soprano voice and had a very) where her eel i pode 
pleasing manner. She was a fine;Who was once 4 : 
Ser far above the average and |character parts. Her step-father, 
her unassuming manner and pret-iis_ [e.E. Nickerson, the cornet, 
ty voice greatly delighted the hig, soloist at the grand opera house, 
audience. After the first song she}/New York. She had a_brother,| 
was given a storm of apvlausc|Fred Gary, of the musical team| 
and responded with anolher song,o! Gray and Graham, playing in, 
which was also illustrated withiAlbany, New York, during the 
some very clear ‘and taking pic. ‘first half of the present week and; 
tures. due in apres: nets 

“The title of this song was'setis for the last halt. e Dot| 
“Good-Bye, Little Girl, Good-Bye iKarrall company goes to Massa- 
and it made an even greater hit'chusetts from here and she had 
than the first song. She respondediplanned to meet him during the 
to a second encore and then wasilatter part of the week. 

obliged to go back a third time! Show Must Go On i 
when the ehorus of the song! “The company playing here was_ 
“Good-Bye, Little Girl, Good Bye") greatly broken up over her sud- 
was thrown on the screen. The,den death and several members 
call was long and loud for 2 ipl pat _ hs mae 
fourth encore but she did notithat they found it aimos' - 
again appear. As she finished the,possible to finish the play. They 
chorus the man in charge of theidid, however, : 
picture machine turned the pow: big audience realized that any- 
erful light onto the singer and thing had gone wrong. 

she looked exceedingly attractive: 


ais Death .Of Singer 











and but. few in the; 


The members of the company, 


was the fact that her last songithought would revive her. This] further news in the November 2 


edition of the Journal. This read: 
“The remains of Eva Gray. 
the singer, who died suddenly at 
the opera house Monday night. 
after responding to three encores, : 
were shipped to Lynn, Mass., on’ 
the 2:30 pullman train over, the} 
eastern division. They were ac: 
companied by KE. KE. Nickerson. 
and wife, the mother of the de-! 
ceased, who came to this city: 
yesterday afternoon from New, 
York in response to a telegram., 
“Funeral services will ‘be held: 
tomorrow morning at Lynn at the } 
home of Harmon Hadley, hus- 
band of the singer, who resides, 
in that city, i 
“The members of the Dot Kar-' 
roll company were present at the; 
station and a number of others! 
when the body was shipped away. | 
“Miss Karroll and the lady} 
members assisted in laying out! 
the body and dressed her in one 
of the handsome costumes that: 
the lady wore on the tour. Her, 
death was a sad blow to all the! 


‘members as they held her in’ 


high esteem.” , 





as she smiled and atier grace-,saVv that she was a true woman 
, bowing left the ‘stage. ; 4 
ia i ie Curtain Call ther. She had been with this com- 
| “Afieer she left the stage and: pany during the present. season; 
had stepped into the wing she and was a very talented singer. ; 
‘was seen to put her left hand: They say her love for her child: 
‘quickly above her heart. One of, was great. ; 
the other members of the com-; “She had been having trouble | 
‘pany asked her if she was nol with her heart for some time! 
going pack once more as the bul. her condition had not been! 
applause had not ceased, and she.serious. She had made a great, 
replied that she couldn't. ‘success of her work as a singer: 
“Arthur E. Claire. the com- and has been traveling under her, 
pany’s stage manager, went to maiden name which appears on: 
‘her assistance and asked whalithe theater programme. Her rel- 
‘the matter was. She said that'atives are expected to arrive in. 
she felt very faint and Mr, Claire ;this city today.” H 
i said that he would assist her to: City Saddened 
‘Miss Karroll’s dressing room and: The whole city was saddened 


iget_ her__some water which he by the tragedy and waited for’ 
= : — ret 


{ 





‘and greatly liked by all that knew; 





f. 





Today is Flag day. And Bidde- 


ford fol are thrilled to know 
thal the Star and = Stripes flew 
here carly. = 

The ased and tattered old flag 
here pictured first flelt the breeze 
here and today is preserved in a 
place of honor in the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, 
D.C. With its 15 stsrs and 15 
stripes it was identical with the 
flag which insvired the writing 
of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
This flag first lew above the heads 
of brave fighting men of ths 
sea, recruited from the seafearing 
ancestors of many present day 
residents of this area. 

Captain Waldo Hill unfurled 
the colfrs in his ship and at times 





i 





Nistoric Biddeford Flag 
served For Posterity 





if fluttered its proud messege to 
this countryside from the cap- 
tain’s residence, the — present. 
Goldthwaite house, Tills 
Beach. 

Dane Yorke of the McArthur 
library has made painstaking 
research and states a belief that 
the flag, seven feet square, rough- 
made with stripes varying in 
width from four and a half to 
seven and a half inches, was the 
work of women of the neighbor- 
hood in 1814 while militiamen 
were stationed at Capt. Hill’s 
house after the British raided in 
the war of 1812. 

Four years later Congress fixed 
the number of stripes at 13 anda 

(Continued on vage Three) 
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star for each state. 

From June to September in 
that year of 1814, the people of 
Biddeford had a closer view and 
threat of war than at any other 
time in the more than 1380 years 
since. 

York, in his “Introduction to 
Biddeford History” complcted in 
1944, covers that period as fol- 
lows: 

The second war with England 
was raging and this year came 
home to Biddeford. The town, 
like all of the sea-coast New Eng- 
Jand, had been much opposed td 
the embargo on foreign trade by 
Thomas Jelferson in an efiort to 
avert war. 

In 1809 a special town mect- 
ing, held in the Second Parish 
church, had adopted a petition 
and a set of strong resolutions 
protesting against President Jef- 
ferson’s policy. ‘The 
preparing the petition and the 
resolutions was made up of Cap- 
tain Israel Lussell (who the year 
before had lost a ship and its 
cargo, seized by a British Man- 
of-war in the West Indies), Cap- 
tain Moses Bradbury, Benjamin 
Gordon, Samuel Hubbard, 
Samuel Peirson, the Revolution- 
ary hero. 

But once the war began, the 
town loyalty supported the gov- 
ernment and suffered consider- 
able loss in ships and cargoes, 
captured by English war ships 
and by English’ privateers oper- 
ating from Halifax. 

One privateer hid one day hbe- 
hind Wood Island and when a 
Biddeford schooner coming from 
Boston, sailed into the river, the 
privateer fired on her and sent 
men aboard who. stripped the 
schooner of her rigging and 
were only persuaded not to take 
the schooner when the Bidde- 
ford captain gave them 10 gal- 
lons of rum. 


The big day of the war was for’: 


Isld. At 
dashed 
into the town on a_lathered 
horse to anounce that a British 
warship had anchored off Winter 
Harbor and begun to land troops, 
The town crier shouted the 
alarm, and the signal drum be- 
gan to beat. Men jumped up 
from their dinner tables to hurry 
to the center of the village. In 
those days every 
man of military age was re 
tered as a member of the mil 


Biddeford on June 16, 
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and was required to turn out in} 


time of danger. 


committee | 


and! 


able-bodied | 














The men quickly formed 
ranks, muskets were examined, 
powder and shot distributed, and 
the company hurried up the road 
to Nason’s Hill and along the 
way to Winter Harbor. 

In the meantime the enemy 
frigate of 90 guns, the Bulwark, 
had sent in five boats with about 
15 heavily armed men. The 
first landed on Stage Island and 
after making sure no troops were 
in Winter Harbor village, they 
returned to their boats and row- 
ed into the Gut where they land- 
ed at the wharves. 

Here the British sailors and 
marines destroyed a 540-ton ship 
that was being built, set fire to 
three others, and carried off a 
fifth. They raided the stores in 
the village and took $2,000 worth 
of goods, 

They worked fast and by the 
time the Biddeford militia reach- 
ed what is now called Fort Hill, 
the British were back in their 
boats and rowing back to the 
Bulwark, out of musket range. 

After this incident a militia 
guard was maintained at the hill 
and the British did not again 


land, though they chased Bidde- 


ford ships off the coast. ‘ 








_A Brief History Of The York Manufacturing Company 


York Manufacturing Company was incorporated 
Charles Bradbury, Charles W, Cartwright. James 
Jonathan King, George Thatcher and Josiah 
cessors. 


March 16, 1831, by 
Johnson, Ether Shepley, 
Calef. their associates and suc- 


The concern was chartered to manufacture, Cotton, Wool, Linen, Iron, 
Steel and Paper and also engaging in such other branches of trade and manu- 
facture as might be necessarily and conveniently connected herewith, in the 
Towns of Saco and Biddeford. : 

The first meeting of the company was held at the office of lL. & E. Shepley 
in Saco April 6, 1831, at 1:00 P. M. to organize under the Act of Incorpora- 
tion and to choose a Clerk, Treasurer and such other officers as were necessary 
and convenient and to transact other business for the interest of the corporation. 
At this meeting George Thatcher was chosen Clerk of the Company pro tem 
and sworn by Ether Shepley, Justice of Peace. 

The second meeting of the company was held sapril 7 : 
following votes were passed: a yh 
|. That Ithamer A. Beard be Clerk of the Company. f \ 

2. That Pliny Cutler be Treasurer of the Company. 

3. That seven Directors be chosen to manage the concerns of the Company, 

one of whom shall be President of the Corporation. 

4. That Charles Bradbury, James Johnson. Piiny Cutler, Edmund Munroe. 
Charles W. Cartwright, Ebenezer T. Andrews and Samuel Fales be Di- 
rectors, , 

. That Pliny Cutler be a committee to purchase of Charles Bradbury, for and 
on account of the Corporation, all the Real and Personal Estate and Prop- 
erty purchased by Mr. Bradbury of the Trustees of the Saco Manufacturing 
Company, in Saco and Biddeford—or wheresoever the same may be, and 
to settle with him for the same, adjust and pay to Mr. Bradbury all his 
amount and claims against the property since it has been in his possession. 


, 1831, and the 
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6. That the Capital Stock of the Company be three hundred thousand dollars, 
divided into shares of one thousand dollars each. 

7, That an Assessment be levied of three hundred dollars on each share 
the Treasurer directed to collect the same forthwith. 


8. That the further sum of seven hundred dollars on each share be assessed 
that the same be collected at such times as the directors shall order. 
That Charles W. Cartwright, Pliny Cutler and. James Johnson be a Com- 
mittee to prepare By-Laws for the Corporation, to be offered at the adl- 

journment of this meeting. : 

York Manufacturing Company authorized Mr. 
shares in the Saw Mills, (viz: the Eddy Mill and ~ 
Biddeford, not already owned by the York Mfg. Co. on August 16, 1831. " 

On June 13, 1833, application was made for purchase of site on Cults 
Island with Water Power Privileges for the erection of Iron Works, Nail Fac- 
tory, etc. 

On June 17, 1833, it was voted to erect the mill. 
_ , On August 13, 1833, it was voted to build a new factory for 5,000 
Spindles. - j 

Considerable real estate was purchased during 1835. 

Another mill was voted to be constructed October 20, 1836. 

On July 23, 1839, it was voted to build a new factory of not less th 
eh pa ia =e Punpess of manufacturing colored goods. 

e Land an ater Power Rights were sold to Sz 2 er Com- 
pany in 1840 for $200,000. . Pe eRe Oats 

On June 24, 1841, it was voted to contract with the Saco Water Power 
Company for Fly Frames, Looms and Spinning Frames for No. 4 Mill and 
that erection of the mill to Proceed as soon as possible. [t was 


build a Picker House for No. 4 mill. 
Be RT oa NRSC Baa 


On January 3, 1843, it was voted that it was expedient to put in motion 
the idle Spinning in No. 1-2-3 Mills for the purpose of making Yarn for sale. 


, ancl 


and 


Batchelder to purchase all? 


Cole Mill, so called) at 


he Rt Sad 
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also voted to 
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From this time, on this company was developed into one of the leading 
colored goods mills. Noted for its Ginghams, Chambrays, Denims and other 
well known fabrics, 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


22 
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: ‘ a) 
At a meeting on August 1907, the company was reorganized by 
; transferring all of its assets to the Saco River Mfg. Co. which was authorized 
to use the name York Manufacturing Co. This reorganization was apparently 


) made for the purpose of recapitalization. 


Afcer 1907 the company continued to grow and expand as a colored 
i fabrics mill, expending large amounts for plant improvements such as develop- 
i : nee 3 : 
| ment of automatic looms, box looms, finishing and dyeing equipment. 


During the years following the World War the business of this company 
like many of its competitors was affected by changes in demand for its pro- 
ducts. The results were a gradual changing of the production from the staple 
colored fabrics previously made to some rayon fabrics, lawns, voiles and other 
fine goods, . 

In 1930 the plant was taken over by the New England Industries, Inc., 
Augusta, Maine. It was completely revamped at great expense. Number 7 and 
8 mills were discontinued and later sold to Saco-Lowell Shops. The plant was 
fully equipped to produce fine combed cotton goods with 112,560 spindles 
and approximately 2,100 looms. Since that time it has continued to produce 
such combed fabrics as Lawns, Broadcloths, Poplins; also some colored shirt- 
ings in the grey, this product being sold to converters in the New York Market 
through Bliss Fabyan & Comany, Inc., until February, 1940, when this Selling 
House liquidated and our goods are now sold through H. D. Ruhm, Jr., 
Selling Agent. 








| in 1836; No. 3, in 1838; No. 4, 
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Manufacturing Company’s Buildings in 1880 








Jotted in the Library 


The records of the McArthur 


libbrary give some unusual data 
regarding the great cotton mills 
of Biddeford and Saco. The oldest 
are the York mills in Saco, where 
No. 1 mill was built in 1832; No. 2 
in 
1841, and No. 5, in 1846. In 1849 


those five mills contained about 


780 looms. 
operatives 


25,000 spindles and 
They employed 1,250 


jand the corporation had 29 board- 
‘ing houses. The mills then 


used 
annually 1,500 tons of coal, 5,000 
gallons of oil, 100,000 pounds of 
starch and 2,600,000 pounds of cot- 
ton. They produced 6,200,000 yards 
of cloth per year. 

The next mills built were those 
of the Laconia Company in Bidde- 
ford. Laconia No. 1 was built in 
1844, No. 2, in 1845, and No. 3, in 
1847. In 1849 those three mills had 
39,000 spindles and 1,150 looms. 
They employed 1,500 operatives, 
had 24 boarding houses and used 
2,806,716, pounds of cotton each 
year, 

The No. 1 Pepperell mill in Bid- 
deford was built in 1849 and No. 2 
and No. 3 were built before 1855. 
By 1856 the three mills of the Pep- 
perell employed 1,184 operatives of 


{which 763 were women. There were 


16 boarding houses. In that same 
year the Pepperell and Laconia to- 
gether produced 22,480,000 yards 
of cloth. 

The first agent of the York was 
Samuel Batchelder, who held that 











position for 15 years, or until 1846. 
The first agent of the Laconia was 
Otis Holmes, who was su¢eeeded 
before 1849, by Augustine Haines. 
The first agent of the Pepperell 
was William P. Haines, who held 
that position for many years. The 
Laconia and Pepperell mills were 
rather closely related from the 
start but a complete formal merg- 
er did not take place for almost 
50 years, or until May 10, 1899. 


The McArthur library has other 
interesting figures that reveal how 
the coming of the mills influenced 
the growth of Saco and Biddeford. 
In 1880 the population of Saco was 
3,219; ten years later, following 
the building of the York, the popu- 
lation had grown to 4,408. It grew 
to nearly 6,000 by 1850. 

In Biddeford the advent of the 
mills was even more marked. In 
1840 Biddeford’s population was 
only 2,574 but the building of the 
Laconia mills jumped that figure 
to 6,094 in 1850, or to more than 
double in 10 years. Between 1845 
and 1849 there were 600 new build- 
ings, mostly dwellings, ereeted in 
Biddeford and 23 new streets were 
opened in seven years. Between 
1850 and 1860 the building of the 
Pepperell mills gave another popu- 
lation boost, the 1860 figure being 
9,350. In other words, in’ the 20 
years from 1840 to 1860 the popu- 
lation of Biddeford grew 363 per 
cent, the highest rate of growth in 
its history. 








Origins ()f Shops; 5 i Degree ( on President Edwards 
Biddeford Ancestors 


With this article we inaugurate a scries devoted to events in 
Saco-Lowell’s colorful past. Based on material which is to ap- 
pear in Harvard University’s forthcoming history of the com- 
pany, this column and those which follow in subsequent issues will 
trace the main outlines of Saco-Lowell history. 

There are three beginnings to the Saco-Lowell story—three 
principal organizations which finally came together in 1912 to 
form the present Saco-Lowell Shops. Strangely enough, not one 
of these three parent companies of ours was originally a machine 
shop, Our present company derives,-in. fact, from three cotton 
mills—one at Waltham, one at Newton, and one at Saco. 

The founding aim of each of our ancestors was to produce, not 
machines, but cloth. To achieve this goal, however, each had to 
build its own machinery, for in the carly years of the 19th century 
there were few places where machinery could be purchased, The 
three, parent companiés were the Boston Manufacturing Company, 
the Pettee Machine. Works, and, the Saco Water Power Machine Shop. 





me J 


line of development assumed im 
chine Shop was purchased by 
merged with it in 1912 into the 


history. 


About midway in thé course of Saco-Lowell history a fourth 


portance. In 1905 the Kitson Ma- 
the Lowell Machine Shop, and 
Saco-Lowell organization. 


The following. paragraphs deal with the early corporate history 
of the Biddeford shop. Subsequent articles will take up the Newton 
and Lowell shops, and particular events of interest in Saco-Lowell’s 





Our Saco and Biddeford ances- 
tors are of particular interest, for 
they occupied the approximate site 
of the present Saco-Lowell Shops. 
The early story here was one of 
difficulties, conflicts and disasters, 
out-of which emerged .the Saco 
Water Power Machine Shop. The 
evolution was from an iron works 
to a cotton mill—from a cotton 
mill to a land promotion’ company 
—and finally, from a land promo- 
tion company ‘to an independent 
textile machine shop, 

In 1811 Saco and Boston mer- 
chants established an iron works 
on Factory Island. In 1826 this es- 
tablishment was converted to a 
cotton mill, and the Saco Manufac- 
turing Company was called into 
existence to take over the proper- 
ty. The fact is well known that 
the largest cotton mill ever seen 
in America to that time was then 
‘constructed. 

Not so well known, however, is 
the fact that a shop was created 
‘to build the machinery for this 
12,000 spindle mill, There is rea- 
son to believe that this machine 
mhop was one of the largest in 
merica. Had a terrible fire in 
“30 not wiped out the Saco Man- 
‘facturing’ Company, this shop 
night well have. changed the 
course of history of the textile 
machinery industry. 

From the ruins of this first 
machine shop at Saco Falls 
our line of descent passes to a 
machine shop set up on the 
same site to, build the first 

| mills of the York Manufactur- 

' ing Company in 1830. Nine 

years later the York had 

enough of machine building, 
and the Saco Water Power 

Company was then formed for 

the ‘purpose of selling mill 

sites at the Falls and building 

the mills and machinery for 
whoever might purchase these 
sites, 

It is a matter of some interest 











to note that all through this per- 
iod machine building was a side 
issue, forced upon the cotton mills 
of necessity. No machinery was 
ouilt for the general market—in 
fact, there was no general market 
for textile machines, because each 
textile center in the country had 
its own machine building facilities, 
Plans have been uncovered which 
show that the machine shop of 
the Saco Water Power Company 
was to be converted to a yarn mill 


cal mills equipped with machin- 
ery. 
Four Mills Built for York 
By 1850 this had virtually come 
to pass. Four mills had been built 
for York, The Laconia.Company 
and the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company had been created by the 
Water Power Company, and two 
mills built for each. There was a 
temporary lull in local mill build- 
ing which made the year 1850 one 
of crisis, and a turning point in 
the history of the Saco Water 
Fower Company. The decision was 
finally made to continue machine 
building operations and to seek 
markets outside the local area. 
For seventeen years the 
company staggered on—trying 
to build up the shop, add to 





Pr esident David F. 


Edwar ds r receives 





honorary degree of Doctor of Science. 











the line, and establish a repu- - 
tation in the market. In 1867 
the final stev in the emancipa- 
tion of machine building was 
taken. In this year the func- 
tions of land promotion and 
machine building were split, 
and the Saco Water Power 
Machine Shop was created to 
build cotton textile machinery 
for the American market. A 
young draftsman  name2 
James McMullan was placed 


in charge of the new company. } 
‘ (Next issue: The Newton Sho») | 


George S. Gibb, 
Department of Business History 
Marvard Business School. 











“Point” Two 


June Is Record Month 


A section of Saco-Lowell, distinct but at the same time connect- 


ed with the main plant, recently 
turning out 41 railroad cars of m 


duction record for a single month. 


The .hustling section’ réferred 
to is Thompson’s Point, situated 
outside of Portland to the north- 
west. July 15 marked its second 
j Year of existence. About 186 
people, work there. 

All of the pickers, ‘produced by 
Saco-Lowell are, assembled and 
shipped from Thompson’s Point. 
Since Saco-Lowell produces over 
90% of the country’s supply ‘of 
this particular. machine, the 
Point’s importance to Saco-Low- 
‘ell is obvious. The Shops’ picker 
is. the world’s standard of excel- 
lence. : 

A visitor. is impressed by the. 
“big-family”. spirit evident at 
the plant. Everyone seems inter- 
zsted‘in the work he is doing; 
ind from the production record it 
s plain that-a.good:job is being! 


Years Old; 


celebrated its second birthday by 
achinery during sisi its top pro- 


done. 

_A feature o7 the lay-out that is 
a great aid in keeping things 
rolling smoothly. is the fact that 
there is but one floor. The time 
usually consumed by elevators is 
saved. : 

Four,main departments make 
up Thompson’s Point. Jamcs 
|Powers ‘is general foreman, and 
{the departments and their fore- 
men are: Dept. 52, Machine Shop, 
Samuel Gagnon; Dept. 53, Erect- 
ing Floor, Howard MacDonald; 
Dept. 75-0, Shipping, Leslie Mar- 
tin, and Dept. 75-D and 175-L, 
Production and Stock Room, 





‘Ernest George. Charles Harring. 
ton is office manager. 
For a two-year-old baby 


; Thompson's Point is showing a 


lot of muscle. 
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Honorary Degree Is Presented 
cetrsyata "To Saco-Lowell Shops President 


David F, Edwards, President of Saco-L owell Shops, was honored recently by Tufts 
College when he was presented with the honorary degree of Doctor of Science, 
In his citation President Carmichael of Tufts College stated that Mr. Edwards was an 


able profesional economist antl 
courageous and successful busi-\ 
ness man,” and that by his wis- 
dom, and industrial statesmanship 
had ‘“made a basic contribution 
to the economic strength and 
welfare not only of New Eng- 
land but of the whole American 
manufacturing world.” 

Giving Mr. Edwards’ back- 
ground, the presenter of the 
honorary degree said that Mr. 
Edwards was a native of Ohio, 
and “recipient of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Chio Wes- 
leyan University and member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa chapter of 
that institution; as a young man, 
a secondary school teacher and 
‘later a graduate student in eco- 
nomics of Harvard University, 
from which he received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts; education- 
al director of the William Filene’s 
Sons Company; industrial secre- 
tary of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerca; successively asstst- 
ant and associate professor of in- 
dustrial management at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration; holder of 
important administrative — posts 
in the General Motors Company, 
thea Olds Motor Works, and the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Com- 
pany, and Major of Ordnance, 
United States Army, 1917 to 
11918.” 

The presenter .continued that 
Mr. Edwards was “director of a 
number of New England insur- 
ance companies, industrial organ- . 
izations, and trust . companies; 
member of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board; fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; past director of the 
'National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; past 
president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Textile Manufacturers; 
chairman of the Code Authority 
of the textile machinery industry 
under the NRA; trustee and mem- 
ber of many educational and 
philanthropic organizations; and 
since 1927 president and director 
of Saco-Lowell Shops.” 








Big Mill Fire In 1830 Had A 
Retarding Effect On Future 
Of Biddeford And Saco 


The history of Biddeford and 
Saco is marked by countless fires 
iof assorted sizes but probably no 
;one conflagration had greater im- 
ipact on the develepment of the 
itwin-cities than a Factory Island 
(fire which blazed for a few hours 
on a cold wintcr afternoon in 
‘February. 1830. 

' Background of this fire g6es 








‘back to the 1826 founding of the 
Saco Manufacturing company, 
‘which was composed largecly of 
‘Boston capitalists. 

By the end of 1827 the firm had 
erected a monstrous seven-story 
wooden cotton mili which was 210 
ifeet long and 47 feet wide. The 
dhuge $250,000 building was de- 
signed to hold 12.960 spindles and. 
500 looms—over twice the capa-; 
itv of Lowell mills of that dav. , 
It was the largest factorv build- 
ing in the entire country at that 
time and probably the lareest 
building erected in the state for 
lmiany vears. 

The costly construction of a 
jcanal delayed actual onerations 
until the summer of 1829. when 
around 500 operators went to 
swork. 

The plant was economically 
“too big. for its breeches.” accord- 
fing to Dane Yorke, librarian of 
;McArthur library. and the high 
"but impractical aims of the mill’s 
stockholders were dashed by a 
“flash” fire which oecurred on 
IFebruary 21, 1830. 

The Sunday afternoon quict 
was rudely shattered around 2 
o'clock when the blaze. of unde- 
{termined origin. broke out in the 
basement of the building. Des- 
pite the determined efforts of 
bueket lines of volunteer  fire- 
fighters, the flames swirled rap- 
idly throughout the massive 
frame structure and reduced it to, 
a heap of smoldering ashes with- 
in three hours. 

This disaster caused local can- 
italists to sour somewhat on cot- 
ton mills, and had a great if 
vague retarding cffeet on the 
whole future development of the 
community, 
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Horse Cars Ran °* 


| 

| Here in 1888 
Vo settle an armcunment thick Cass 

place in an Alfred street barber 

| 


\ 


shop a few days ago, as to the 
date the firs horse car was 
operated in this city, the Journal 








corded from the horse ¢cars wu 





day was $1.80. The next day thy 
“ars took in $31.70. Harlan lfan- 
son is said to have been the — first 
driver of the horse cars on the 
local road, 


| 





has learned that first revenue re-! 


Dec 9, 1888. The revenue for that 
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Mayor Louis B. Lausier, the 
next speaker said: 

The Stars and Stripes are 165 
years old today. They were 
adopted as our national emblem 
on June 14. 1777. when the See- 
md Continental Congress passed 
this resotution: 

“Resolved, That the Flag of the 
finited States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the 
union be thirteen stars, white in 
t blue field representing a new 
onstethation.” 

siddeford and Saco were rep- 

resented in that Congress, and 
that resolve, by Colonel 'Thom- 
as Cults. In the Congress that 
preceded 1777, we were repre- 

sented ‘by James Sullivan, a 
lawyer of Biddeford who as 
early as 1774 (or two years be- 

fore the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence) had led the people 
of Biddeford and Saco in secur-— 
ing arms to defend themselves 
against the imposition of laws 

Sat they considered infringed 

their freedom. 

Men marched from here to join 
nothe battle of Bunker Hill A 

siddeford and Saco company, 
wider Captain Jeremiah Hill, 
vere with George Washington 

hen the enemy forces were 
iviven trom Boston, This same 
ompany Was then sent to join 
teneral Gates and were in’ the 
ord Hishitng that resulted in the 
hofoat and surrender of Burgoyne 

Saratoga in October of 1777, 

siddeford men, with their broth- 

rs oof Saco, helped make — this 
toe Chey helped in the councils 

Vothe two towns, they helped in 

he Continental Congress; they 

velpedton the sca and on the field 

Wobatile. Phere were nine Bidde- 

orden will Washington in that 

crrible winter camp at Valley 

Forse, And we know that the 
men who stuck through Valley 
Moree were men indeed. 

When freedom: was finally won, 
oa Biddeford man who rep- 
fed these (wo towns in the 
ivst Congress of the United 

States. He was Judge George 
= Mies det 
| Thacher, whose home still stands,} 
just a short distance from our 
{ineeling place today. Judgel® 
[‘lhacher was our witness at the 
| inauguration of George Wash- 
| ington as the First President of? 
the United States. Judge Thacher 
Ihad a hand in the shaping of our 
customs service and the fostering 
|of our sea trade. And it was by 
sea trade that our flag was first 
carried around the world during | 

Judge Thacher’s term in Con- 
gress. 

And to a Saco captain, Captain 
Ichabod Jordan, belongs the 
‘honor of carrying the Stars and 
/Stripes for the first time into the 
European port of Stockholm. The 
flag (and the nation) was then so 











(new that the Swedish King and 


Queen made a-formal visit of in- 
spection to Captain Jordan’s ship 
to see the new flag and to greet 
this sturdy Maine representative 
of the sturdy new nation. 
Another memory that the flag 
| brings out is of the visit of Gen-' 
jeral Lafayette in June of 1825. 
IIe spent two days in our sister 
; cities, and when he left ¢with 
jfervent thanks for the splendid 
friendly entertainment shown 
| him) Lafayette mounted his 
horse in front of the White 
(church, just to the West, with Old 
{Glory proudly waving overhead 
jin honor of Lafayette, the friend 
fot Washington. | 
This is only a part of the story: 
of our flag and its special mean- , 
ing for oup cities. The men of! 
Revolutionary days who helped 
make this flag; the men of the, 
following time who helped carry , 
it over the face of the globe and | 
to make it respected wherever | 
ihey carried it—their —_S 
ure in this flag of ours. 4 


' The men who fought in the 
»)War of 1812, and in the Mexiean | 
War of 1848—their memories are 
here, too. The Biddeford and Saco 
men of 1861 and 1865, their sons 
and grandsons of 1898 to 1901 
who fought in the same Philip- 
pines under the father of our 
| General MacArthur, they all 
made the flag mean more to us. 
The boys of 1917, they added 
their bit—for the first time Old 
Glory went to a Huropean war. 
And Burape certainly respected 
il, and the fighting power of the 
men who fought under that flag 
and cracked the Hindenburg line, 
the Argonne and St. Mihicl. Yes, 
everywhere the flag has been, 
| Biddeford and Saco men have 
(had a part in its uplifting. Need T 
remind you, that the first bute 
easualty of the whole State of 
Maine in the present war was a 
Biddeford boy, Merton Staples, 
at Pearl Harbor last December. 

This flag is not just something | 
remote, something made far-off in | 
Washington. It is our flag as well 
as the nation’s. Because Bidde- 
ford and Saco men helped make 
this flag, helped defend it, helped 
in its steadily growing — honor. 
‘Now, as always in the past, Bid- 
deford and Sueco men when need- 
ed are right on hand to keep Old 
Glory flying. 
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Oil’s in the Picture at... 


A few miles south of Portland, Me., are the bus- 
tling cities of Biddeford and Saco (pronounced 
Socko). Since 1885, the 2 communities have 
been linked by The Biddeford & Saco Railroad 
Company. Then, it was possible to ride anywhere 
in or between the 2 for a nickel on the B&S 
horse cars. Years later, when the line changed 
over to electric cars, you could still ride for 5 
cents. Now, of course, the line has been com- 
pletely converted to modern buses. If one of the 
1885 customers could take a trip around the same 


This was the original means of transportation between 
Biddeford and Saco, then, as now, costing a nickel. 

The photograph was taken sometime around 1894, about 
11 years after the B&S line was incorporated. 

Picture courtesy of Mrs. H. F. Hodgkins of Saco. 
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J. Burton Stride and a B&S bus are shown 

at the intersection of the main streets 

of downtown Biddeford. The area’s 

economy depends largely on the great 

textile firms, Pepperell, Bates and Saco-Lowell. 


old area, he would find that almost everything 
he remembered had disappeared. Almost, but not 
quite, everything—the one remaining constant, 
after all these years, is the same old 5 cent fare. 


How can such a thing be? How can a modern, 
efficient, profitable bus business be run on a 
nickel fare? Are the buses old, run-down hacks? 
Are costs cut by eliminating safety and main- 
tenance measures? Is operating personnel chosen 
from among drifters to whom the management 
can pay the least possible wages and give no 
employee benefits? Since the answers to these 
questions are negative, what is the secret, in 
these days of rising costs, that permits a small 
group of men the luxury of making a fair profit 
while receiving the same price that they received 
70 years ago for a service? 


A close inspection of the garage, guided by the 
line’s proud president and treasurer, J. Burton 
Stride, gives some indication of the secret. This 
is a model operation that makes the guest begin 
to grasp and share the pride and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Stride and his colleagues, Superintendent 
Ray Bell and Mechanic Walter Tufts. If the 
guest happens to be an Esso man, there is even 
more justification for pride, for all the oils, 
greases and gasoline that make things tick come 
in containers that bear the Esso Oval. 


Upon approaching the garage, the first thing seen 
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The five-light traffic signal, used to 
signal the drivers of the buses 

as they pass the garage. The vine and 
rose covered fence helps preserve 

the residential atmosphere of the area. 


AILROAD COMPANY 


is the big, 5-light traffic signal. Each light is a 
different color. Each bus has a color code posted 
above the driver’s seat. Since every bus passes 
the garage on every trip, it is a simple matter 
for one or more lights to be turned on, meaning 
that the driver of that bus must drive in, pas- 
sengers and all. Why drive in? Might be for any 
one of a number of reasons. A rider may have 
lost a wallet, or left a package, or there might 
be an urgent message from the family of the 


Superintendant Ray Bell, at left below, checks an essential 
bus part with the Magnaflux, a device that finds small cracks 
not visible to the naked eye. Walter Tufts 

repairs one of several coin receivers 

due for periodic overhaul. Tools at left are held by magnets. 
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Mechanic Walter Tufts sticks the Esso gasoline tank 
just outside the ivy covered repair garage. 

The large paved parking lot serves as parking area 
for the buses. They go into the covered building 
only when repair and maintenance work is needed. 


driver or one of the passengers, or, as happened 
in one case, a passenger left a set of false teeth 
on one of the buses. They were found and re- 
turned. The B&S RR Co. is not just a means of 
moving around—it is a friend, a very real part of 
the life of the community. 


There are 12 buses in the fleet. Five, all the same 
model, were bought new. Seven were bought after 
having been used eleswhere. But they are exactly 


Walter Tufts is shown below lubricating the rear spring shackles 
of one of the buses with Esso Multi-Puroose Grease. 

Right, Ray Bell revairs a chain with the 

foot-operated link spreader. The chain 

hangs from the overhead sliding door frame set for this purpose. 
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the same make, year and model. Every part of 
every bus is the same as the corresponding part 
of the others in the fleet. If necessary, a complete 
replacement bus could be put together largely 
from spare parts. 





Snow is sometimes a problem in the State of 


During the past 36 years plus, Burton Stride has filled Maine. It is a bother but not a great handicap 

many posts for the company. to the men of B&S. They have a lift just inside 

Here he shows a visitor some of the advertising copy he wrote. the front entrance to the shop that goes up only 
The exhibit getting the attention in this picture 12 inches. When the snow starts, the drivers come 


is a song for which he wrote the lyrics in 1929. 


in as th i i 
The title was “Cares Are Soon Forgot.” in as they go by, pull over the lift and, in a 


minute and a half, are on their way again, ready 
for anything but the highest drifts. Part of the 
speed of this operation is due to the lift and 
part to the ingenious sliding garage-door ar- 
rangement that stands beside the lift, loaded with 
stretched out chains that have been checked and 
repaired and are ready to use. If immediate re- 
pair work is all that is needed, an air operated 
Ray Bell and Burton Stride discuss link spreader and closer stands next to the lift. 


with an Esso Representative the many satisfactory uses ; : 
they have found ‘ot Esso Multi-Purpose Grease. The thousands of parts in the bins, all neatly 


They report that a great deal of time has been saved identified and checked for condition, are ready 
by not having to use different greases for different jobs. for immediate use. The shop has a Magnaflux 
which finds cracks not visible to the naked eye in 
steering gear parts and axles. It has a twin post 
lift, a completely equipped pit and all sorts of 
machines for repair and maintenance work. Bear- 
ings can be re-bushed, coin machines can be 
overhauled, distributors can be re-built, whole 
engines can be taken out and replaced, the 
aluminum panels on the bodies of the buses can 
be renewed. In short, this is as nearly a complete 
operation as can be found in the transport indus- 
trv—and it is all based on the lowly nickel. 


Ray Bell and Walter Tufts are the men who keep 
the citizens of Biddeford, Saco and, during the 
warmer months, Old Orchard Beach moving. But 
the guiding spirit of the line and its personnel 
is J. Burton Stride. He started working for the 
company in 1919 as an assistant clerk. His 
Yankee attributes as a man of infinite trading 
ability and ingenuity have been largely respon- 
sible for the fact that his company stands out 
in the industry as one that can still keep going 
and prosper with the same fare as in horse car 
days. He admits that he has had some difficulties 
in selling a few of his innovations to the stock- 
holders, but most of them have turned out to be 
advantageous, 
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Passenger's-eye view of the rural 
area just outside Saco. The over-all 
character of Saco is residential, 
Biddeford industrial. 


It would be difficult, probably impossible, for a 
man of Mr. Stride’s intense energy and enthusi- 
asm to devote all his efforts toward the business 
of earning a living. He is presently a director of 
the York National Bank (Maine’s oldest), the 
Sweetser Children’s Home, Webber Hospital and 
several other institutions and organizations. He 
has been president of Rotary, the New England 
Transit Club, the Maine Society of The Sons of 
the American Revolution and vice president of 
the New England Council. Perhaps his proudest 
accomplishment of the past few years was that 
of being treasurer of a drive to raise one million 
dollars for the construction of a new, fully 
equipped wing for Webber Hospital. He headed 
its actual construction and although he says 
that this was not a one man feat, the feeling 


The bus company’s offices are above 

the York National Bank in Saco. Several times a week 

Mr. Stride takes a satchel-full of counted coins 

downstairs for deposit in the bank of which he is a director. 
Here Richard Gray, the bank’s auditor, accepts the receipts. 
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persists that it might not have been quite so 
successful without his guidance. One touch that 
is typical of Burton Stride is the continuous 
mural that runs from the top of the second floor 
of the building’s stairway to the basement, de- 
picting Maine from mountain stream to the 
Atlantic. The warmth and home-like feeling of 
the mural does much to remove the aseptic at- 
mosphere found in so many hospitals and institu- 
tions of this type. 


The part that oil plays in the picture of The 
Biddeford & Saco Railroad Company is an im- 
portant but not spectacular one. Esso is proud 
to have been chosen as the petroleum product 
supplier for a transit line that is unique, by a 
man who personifies the allegedly fast disappear- 
ing specimen known as “the individualist.” 


Leaving Webber Hospital after one of his frequent visits, 
Mr. Stride walks down the steps that exit from 

the stairway decorated by the mural described in this 
story’s text. The new wing, constructed with funds raised 
under his supervision, is to the rear of the entrance. 
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Biddeford 


Conrad Bourassa, Pvt. 


Joseph Bouthot, Pvt. 


George HE. Cartier, 
Edware K. Chasse,oet 
Harle Cole 

Thomas Daudier, Pvt. 


Fred Dube, Pvt. 


Louis Dubreuil. 
Héward A. Garand. 
Goldthwait 


Dwight L. 


Maurice H. Gardon 


James Hirst 


Henry Ifuot 


Daniel BE. E 


elleher ,Pvt. 
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Died of pneumonia 
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110 Greham Street 
Died of 
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Camp Merritt, N. d. 


Died in France of disease, January 9, 1919 
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Yar Dead - World War I 


William Lavigne, Pvt. 


Napoleon Morin 


Louis Osherowitz 
Italo Partigliani, Pvt. 
Albani Pelletier 
Ludger Rouillard 


Joseph A. Roy 


Clarence E. Smith, Lt. 


philip P. Tighe, Cpl. 


Saco 


Amede Dupre, Pvt. 


Alfred Durette 


Alphe Lavigne 


——- ~ 
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Center Street 
Killed in acti 5 in F 
lled in action August 9, 1918 in #rance 


F 3 . 
(22nd Canadian Battalion) 


5 Pike Street 
filled in action in France, Aug. 8, ToL? 
30 “ater Street 
Died of wouncs - France, 1918 
(Co. D. 38th Infantry) 

) 


Elm Street 
Died of pneumonia, Get. G, 1918 aboard 


ship in France 


Amherst Street 
Killed in action in France, 1918 
Qith Bat. Can- Mechine Gun Corps 


26 Taylor Street 
Killed in action in the Argonne Yrorest, 
France - October 9% 1918 
Killed in action in France October, 1917 
(Member of one of the Canadian pattalions) | 
oy west Myrtle 

Tans 10, 1918 


Died of disease, in U. Se; 


63 Graham street 
October 3; 1918 in France 


Killed in action, 


Forest street 
Killed in action in France, March 30, 1918 


(Gunner in anadian Battery) 


a5 Irving Street - 
action on “iestern Front, 


Killed in 
April 9, 1918 (150th Battalion, 
10th Canadian reserve : 


North street 
Died of influenza at Camp Devens, 1918 


War Deac - World War I 


Alexander McMillan, Cpl. 
(Lance Sergeant) 


Richard Owen, Pvt. 


Warren Percival 


Notes 


1° Gray Avenue 
Killed in action in 1918 
(3rd Canadian Battalion) 


Ferry Road 
Killed in action Sept. 26, 1918, in France 


Died in France of disease, Dec.7, 1918 


The Honor Roll published by the Biddeford Weekly Journal 
February 27, 1920 also included the names of Albert Casavant and 
Roland H. Smith. But no obituary was found for either, in the 
Journal from 1915 to 1919, and neither name appears for Biddeford 
or Saco in the "Roster of Maine in the World War," issued by the 
Maine Adjutant General in 1929. 
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Honor Roll 
of Biddeford & Saco men who died in 


Service in World War I 


a 


Conrad Bourassa . Daniel Kelleher 

Joseph Bouthot Alphe Lavigne 

George Cartier Alex McMillan 

Albert Casavant Napoleon Morin 

Edward Chasse Louis Osherowitz 

Earle Cole Richard Owen (Saco) 

Thomas Daudier Italo Partigliani 

Alfred Dube Albani Pelletier 

Louis Dubreuil Warren Percival (Saco) | 
Alfred Durette Armand Pingree - Ci ¢~— sage 
Edward Garand Ludger Rouillard 
Dwight Goldthwaite Joseph Roy 

Maurice Gordon Clarence Smith 

James Hirst Charles H. Smith ( Me BEA de bon bon 
Henry Huot Roland Smith . 


Philip P. Tighe 


WBJ p.8 c.3-4-5 February 27, 1920 
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Honor Roll 


so 


of Biddeford men who died in Service 


in World War II 


Leonel Allie Hill Street 
Charles E. Baillargeon Pool Street 
Donald A. Baker Porter Street 
Armand Beaudoin Small's Court 
Paul J. Beaudoin Small's Court 
Renald Bedard Water Street 
Armand Belanger Washington St. 
Richard H. Berube Jellerson's Ct. 
Robert B. Boissonnault West Street 

Robert R. Boisvert Prospect Street 
Michael W. .Boland High Street 

Maurice A. Boucher Cleaves Street 
Bernard Boudreau St. Mary's St. 
Ernest Caddigan Granite Street 


Joseph L.R. Cadorette Mt. Vernon St. 


Bertrand Charette Hill Street 
Raymond J. Chasse Hill Street 
Richard Chenard Mountain Road 
Dette kee EF gete Frnt, Doo BE Fatt de 


Tryon H. Cutter South Street 
Joseph Deschambeault Cutts Street 
Kenneth P. Donahue Orchard Street 


William G. Dubois Cleaves Street 


France (Deathplace) 


Germany 


Italy 


France 


France 


France 


France 





Philippe G. Dupras 
Leo Dutil 

Kenneth Farley 

Paul E. Fournier 
Raymond A. Francoeur 
Edgar Paul Garon 
Roland A. Gonneville 
Paul E. Gurney 
Lucien J. Henaire 
Malvern Hodgdon 
William H. Hooper 
Fred King 

Andre L. Labbe 
Charles Emile Labbe 
Leo Paul LaBonte 
Paul Lamirande 

Louis Raymond Lemay 
Victor Litwinowich 
Leopold Rene Loranger 
Arthur R. Marcotte 
vane Me fedD 
Ernest Martel 

Renald Martel 
Raymond Mercier 
Philip A. Michie 
John M. Mogan 


Andre Moisan 


we ee 


Bacon Street France (Deathplace) 
Clarendon St. 


Green Street 


so 


Atlantic Avenue 
Foss Street 
Main Street 
Summer Street 
Alfred St. 

West Cutts St. France 
Alfred Street 
South Street France 
Granite St. 
Grayson St. 
Prospect St. 
Goodwins Mills Rd 
St. Mary's St. New Guinea 
Center Street 
Oak Rodge Pacific 
Mason Street 

West Street 

Ray Street 

Deseret Die 

Main Street: “~~: 

Summer Street 

Walnut Street 

South Street 

Granite Street 


Foss Street Italy 








Renald Leo Paul Neault 
J. Rosario Ouellette 
Edgar Paradis 

Real L. Parenteau 
Raynald Petrin 

Paul Pontbriant(‘ombeant) 
Eugene J. Proulx 

Roland E. Quirion 
Kenneth Ready 

John Reny 

Raoul Rosseau (Aovssese) 
Rudolph N. Sirois 
George M. Smith 

Merton I. Staples 
Raymond P. Tarpy 
Odilion E. Teitelbaum 
Joseph Tremblay 

Herve J. Valliere 


-3- 


Summer Street 
Jellerson's Court 
Hill Street 
Walnut Street 
Lafayette St. -Disease- U. 
Emery Street 

Main Street 

Hooper Street 

State Street 


Orchard Street 


May Street 


Elm Street 
Raymond Street 
South Street 
State Street 
St. Mary's St. Italy 
Oak Place England 


Adams Street 
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Biddeford Men who died in Service hn 
in World War II J 


Allie, Leonel, Cpl. 
Baillargeon, Charles E. 
Baker, Donald, Lt. 
Beaudoin, Armand M. 
Beaudoin, Paul 

Bedard, Renald, 5S. Sgt. 
Belanger, Armand 

Berube, Richard H., Pvt. 


Boissonnault, Robert B. 


Boisvert, Robert R., Tech. Sgt. 


Boland, Michael, Pvt. 
Boucher, Maurice As, Pvt. 
Boudreau, Bernard, Pvt. 
Caddigan, Ernest 

Cadorette, Joseph L. Re, Pvt. 
Charette, Bertrand 

Chasse, Raymond J., Pvt. 
Chenard, Richard, Corp. 
Couture, Andre, Corpe 
Cutter, Tryon H., Lieut. 
Deschambeault, Joseph 
Donahue, Kenneth P., Lieut. 
Dubois, William, Pvt. 


Dupras, Philipnve G. 
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Hill Street 
Pool Street (South Pacific) 





9 Porter Street A 
Small's Court (Germany) 

9 Small's Court (Iwo Jima) 
26 Water Street (Luzon) 
Washington St. (Sicily) 

13 Jellerson's Court (Philippines) 
271 West Street 

23 Prospect (Italy) 

45 High Street (France) 
Cleaves St. (Normandy) 
St. Mary Street (va 
Granite Street 


9 Mt. Vgrnon St. (France) 


84 Hill St. 


Hill St. (France) 

Mountain Road 
5 Fall St. 

360 South St. (France) 

Cutts St. (Manila) 


Orchard St. (New Mexico) 
163 Cleaves St.e(Iwo Jima) 


Bacon St. (France) 
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Clarendon St. (Marianas) 


; es Arye at Lee 


Dutil, Leo, Cpl. 


Farley, Kenneth © Green St. wern% 
LALO v 


Atlantic Avenue (Luzon) 


Fournier, Paul, Pfc. 
Foss Street (Germany) 


Francoeur, Raymond, Pvt. 


Garon, Edgar Main Street 


Gonneville, Roland, Pvt. Summer Ste (Germany) 
Gurney, Paul E. Alfred St. (Manila) 
Henaire, Lucien J., Cpl. West Cutts 3t. (Franee) 
Hodgdon, Malvern, Lt. Alfred St. (Fort Knox) 
Hooper, William H., Capt. South St. (Normandy) 
King, Fred, Staff Sgt. Granite St. (Luzon) 
Labbe, Andre lL. Grayson St. (Guam) 

(Iwo Jima) 


8 Prospect St. 
Goodwins Mills Rd. (Africa) 


St. Mary St. (New Guinea) 


Lamirande, Paul, Sgte 
Genter St. (France) 


Oak Ridge 
21 Mason Ste 


Labbe, Charles Emile 
Labonte, Leo Paul 


‘Lemay, Louis R., Pvte 
Litwinowich, Victor, Pfc. 


(Soe Pacific) 


Loranger, Leopold Re 
Marcotte, Arthur, Pfc. 395 West Sto (France) 
Mariello, James 39 Ray Ste (Corr #eédor) 
Martel, Renald Summer St. [ive Tome 
Mercier, Raymond 14 Walnut St. (Belgium) 
Michie, Phillip 61 South St. (Germany) 
Mogan, John, Sgt. 159 Granite St. (Luzon) 
(Italy) 


107 Foss Ste 


Moisan, Andre 
22 Summer Ste 


Neault, Renald Leo Paul 
Ouellette, Rosario, Pfc. 13 Jellerson Court (Luzon) 











35 Hill St. 


Paradis, Edgar 
16 Walnut St. (Germany) 


Parenteau, Real, S. Set. 
Petrin, Raynald 20 Lafayette Ste 
(Germany) 


Pombriant, Paul, Pvt. 13 Emery Sz. 


299 Main St. (Iwo Jima) 


Proulx, Eugene, Sgt. 
Quirion, Roland, Cpl. Hocper St. (Germany) 
Ready, Kenneth, Pfe 13 State St. (Iwo Jima) 
Reny, John, Tech. Sst. 13 Orchard St. (England) 
Rousseau, Ralph (Raoul), 5. Sgt. 27 May St. (Germany) 
Sirois, Rudolph, Cpl. Elm Ste (Italy) 
Smith, George, Pfc. il Raymond St. (Germany) 
Staples, Merton I. South St. (Pearl Harbor) 
(Austria) 


55 State St. 
46 St. Mary's St. (Italy) 
10 Oak Place 


Tarpy, Raymond, Sgt. 
Teitelbaum, Odilion E., Pfc. 


Tremblay, Joseph, Sgt. 
Adams St. (Southwest Pacific) 


Valliere, Herve J. 





Biddeford Men who died in Service 


Korean War 


1950=1954 


Boissonneault, Armand J., Pfe 
DesRoberts, Jean 

Roberge, Robert 

Romeo, Reginald 


Simoneau, Joseph, Corp. 


43 Wentworth St. 
May Street 

4O Alfred St. 

31 Wentworth St. 
84 Summer Ste 





Honor Roll \ 
of Saco men who died in Service 


in World War II 


Robert A. Minor 
Richard J. Monks 
Lincoln Johnson 
Daniel J. Davis, Jr. 
Milton A. Brackett 
Harry Louis 

Leo W. Couture 

David H. Trotter 
Hlden E. Shirley 
William Burnham 
George Boucavalis 
Theodore F. Fettinger 
William Roussin 
Gerard E. Cameron 


Paul Demeule 


ao 





Ralph H. Fitch | 
Donald B. Brackett | 
Leslie A. Pepin | 
Lawrence Labonte 
Joseph H. A. Laliberte 
John Randolph Homes 
Joseph R. Lemieux 
William J. Stackpole 
James A. Ferguson 
Robert A. Pageau 
Donald L. Sullivan 
Charles Edward Boucher 
Elwin Brown 

Ralph Littlefield 


Harold Bishop 


Lawrence Bishop 
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Biddeford Officer Recalls 


Reiscigst 


Action With Darby’s Rangers 


proudly claim 
its own member of the former 
Darby’s Rangers, the heroic 
‘World War Jl group, who, under 
ithe command of the late Col. 
William O. Darby, patrolled anc 


Biddeford can 





raided behind enemy lines in 
Italy. ‘ 
| First Lt. Stephen Hallezuk, 


Mountain read, was a member of 
the original Darby’s Rangers, 
who are currently being portray- 
ed in a motion picture by that 
name at the Mutual theater, 
Saco. He will make a_ personal 
appearance at the theater  to- 
night. 

Hallezuk first entered ‘the Army 
in 1943 and was assigned to tie 
97th division in ‘éxas. He was 
soon transferred to It. Meade, 
Maryland, from where he went 
to Casablanca, Morocco, and on 
to Iran. 

It was while serving as a cor- 
poral in Iran that Hallezuk  vol- 
unteered for duty with Derby’s 
Rangers, a selected group of men 
Specially trained in ~ patrolling 
nnd raiding behind enemy lines. 
He agreed to revert to private in 


order: to train with the Rangers. 
Sees First Action 


Hallezuk saw his first action 
with Darby’s Rangers in the Vena 
Fro mountains of Italy, where he 
said the specially trained team 
vas performing’ regular infantry 
duty, and where Col. Darby went 
over the heads of. his»: superior 
officers to get his men. assigned to, 
the work for. which they were 
trained. F oe 

On January 22, 1944, Hallezuk 
landed with the Rangers on . the 
beach at Anzio, - Italy, a scene 
which is portrayed in the motion 
picture. “It was just about that 
kind of a night as was shown in 
ithe movie,” Hallezuk said. ‘‘They 
ran the boats right up to the beach 
and we didn’t even get our feet 
wel. And we went right through 
the town before we saw the first 
enemy soldier.” . 

“Our assignment was to go_ to 
Cisternio from Anzio and cut off a 
military supply line to the moun- 
tains,” Hallezuk related this 
morning. This distdf&te was about 
15 miles, he said. 

In order to get to Cisternio, his 











small group of Rangers waded 
along the ‘Canal Mussolini’, 
which extends from Rome to the 
Mediterranean Sea. “We traveled: 
at night behind the enemy lines, 


land one time we came so close 
we could hear them giving orders 


to their artillery,’’ Hallezuk said. 

Emerging from the canal out- 
side of Cisternio, Hallezuk said 
he had his closest call with death 
when his group was fired on by 
an enemy tank. He and his fel- 
low patrolmen were lying in a 
ditch by a road at 'the time. ‘The 
shell took a great chunk out. of. a 
tree,then tore through a shack. 
Fortunately, the shell was a dud.” 

Shortly after the shell incident, 
Hallezuk said his group was con- 
fronted. by an enemy tank divi- 
sion, more than 20 of which were 
put out of action by the Rangers. 

Tanks Knocked Out 


“We carried only small arms, 
such as grenades and. demolition 
charges,” he said, but with his 
own eyes he saw four of the tanks 
knocked out of action. “One man 
jumped up-on top of a tank and 
threw a grenade inside,” he said. 

Of the estimated 800 men who 
narticipated in the action at 
Cisternio, only 26 made it back to 
the American lines. The rest 
were either killed or captured. 

Hallezuk was captured by the 
Germans at Cisternio and sent to 
a prison camp at Florence, then 
on to “‘stalags” in Germany. He 
spent a total of 15 months as a 
prisoner of war, during which he 
said he received ‘“‘fairly good?’ 
treatment. He said, ‘‘Packages 
from the International Red Cross 
kept us alive.’ 

He was finally liberated by 
Russian forces in March, 1945. 
“The German guards had been 
getting more and more nervous 
as the Russians got closer,”’ Hall- 
czuk said. ‘Then one morning we 
woke up and all the guards were 
gone. The Russians arrived short- 
ly after. ; ‘ 

“We stayed on a week or so, 
then made our way back to the, 
American lines,” Hallezuk said. 
“Tt took us: three days. We were 
sent home a short whilé later, 
and I was discharged from the, 
Army in December, 1946.” i 

(Continued from Page One) 

Hallezuk praised the movie, 
“Darby’s Rangers,” for its excel- 
lent technical supervision. He 
said it has the complete backing 
of the U. S. Army. Aside from a 
few slight technical flaws, he said 
the film was a_ very. authentic 
portrayal. : 
| Glaring Flaw 

He said the only glaring flaw 
was that the Gerfnan: tanks in the 
film were actually American. 
“Anyone who knows tanks can 
tell them by their shape,” he 
said. “but the training scenes 
vo just the way we went through 
it. 

The former Ranger is now a 
first lieutenant in the 103rd_ In- 
fantry, Maine National Guard, 
and attends regular weekly drills 
al the Saco armory. Another 
member of the local guard. unit 
who served with the Rangers is 
Maj. F@ymond C. Hemmingway, 
Westbrook. . , 

Hallezuk resides on the Moun- 
tain road with his wife. Pauline, 
and their two children. in a home 
he built himself with “lumber 
from trees he cut on his own land. 
He built the-Cape Cod stlyle home 
during spare time over the. past 
four years. : 

Born in Fall River, Mass., 
Hallezuk moved to this city with 
his parents when he was seven 
years old and attended Arundel 
schools.and Biddeford high school. 
He is a. metal moulder by trade, 
but was recently laid off in a cut- 
back at Saco-Lowell shops, where 
he was employed following his 
wartime experiences. 
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Sortiy after the Civil war a 





Bicideford man started on a ven- 
ture which developed inte such a 
‘ business that he was forced to 
improve upon his methods in 
order to produce according to 
demand and to hire additional 
help to keep his customers sat- 
isfied., 

Mdward Sands Frost originated 
the commercial hooked rug pat- 
tern in 1868 and later—so that he | 
might make more in less ‘whieh | 

| 





cut the first stencils with ‘which 
to make them. 

Frost, who was born in Lyman 
in 1843. was discharged from Co. | 
i.. First Maine Cavalry, while}; 
serving during the Civil War in! 
1883, 

During the winter of 1864-65 
he was foreed to give up his work 
in machine shop on doctor’s 
orders and became a tin peddler. 

Wrost caught the hooked rug: 
“Bue” while developing a crooked 
hook for his wife who was mak- 
ing a fioor covering at the time. 

}le didn’t like the pattern 
which had been given to her and 
which he ‘worked on and so, when 
the rug was finished he decided 
to cGesign one of his own. 

Frost made his first design on 
paper and then put it on burlap 
and worked the flower and scroll 
all ready for the groundwork. 

When the enterprising man. 
ishowed il to his neighbors they 
all wanted one and within three 
days he had orders for 20. 

During stormy days, when he 
couldn't roam the countryside 
with his peddler’s wagon, and at 





‘night, Frost worked diligently: 
making the patterns with only’ 


ithe outlines in black. 

| WJowever, as orders increased,. 
the found that he could not keep: 
up with them as it took 10 hours 
ito make one pattern. 

Then he decided to use stencils 
‘and instead of sending to Boston 
lioy sorae he made his own in- 
cluding some of scrolls, leaves. | 
flowers and buds. each on a small 
plate. Thus he reduced 10 hours; 
of labor to two. H 

Since he could produce more 
patterns, he Joaded them on his | 
wagon and began peddling them; 
about. As his fame increased so 
did the demand and, finally, after 
much difficulty, he was able to 
make a stencil which could pro- 
duce. a pattern in four minutes. 

It took Frost 32 days to make 
the first plate and apparently he 
had plenty of patience for he 
feventually had 14. 
| Frost's next step was to make 
trip throuh Maine and New 
Hampshire in an attempt to in- 
terest dry goods dealers in pur- 
chasing his article. 

When this failed he began once 
more to sell them to housewives 
who realized their value and 
gladly purchased them. j 

Next. Frost began coloring the 
patterns by hand but the cost was 
too high and his whole business 
was threatened. ldlowever, he 
finally decided to print the bright 
colors first and the dark ones aft- 
erward and met with success. 

He sold his tin peddler’s busi- 
ness and hired a room over a sav- 
ings bank on Main street in 
April, 1870, to print patterns in 





War Veteran 
roauction 
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colors. Later he opened a sales- 


room _in_ Boston, through Gibbs! 











and Warren, and increased hise 
staff to 10 men before too long. 
in 1876 he sold out his business ) 
and moved to Pasedena, Calif., 
because of his health, but he did 
return here on a visit. 

He received a medal of exeal- | 
lence from the American Insti- | 
tute Fair of New York and a di- 
ploma from the Mechanic’s Fair, 
Boston, because of the success of 
his venture. 


Biddeford Man. Brought Rug | 
Hooking To Art Of Perfection 


‘The work of a Biddeford Civil can arts and crafts. The Frost 
War veteran, Edwards S. Frost.{display, which includes finished 
who brought the ancient art oflhooked rugs as well as patterns 
hooking rugs to commercial per-land stencils, was acquired only 
fection, is now on display at the|last year. Brother Vincent. said 
Henry Ford museum, Dearborn.j(he display notes say that — tie 
Mich., as an outstanding example|hooked rug probably reached its 
of American craf{smanship,jhighest development in the Frost 
Brother Vincent, B.C. 1., of St.Jworkshop ‘in .Biddeford. 
Louis High school reports. Frost,-a veleran of 

Brother Vincent visited thelf of the First, Maine Cavalry 
museum this summer while jstud-|worked as a machinist for the 
ying at the University of Detroit.|/Saco Waicr Power. Machine com- 
Frost developed the first’ hookingjpany and as an itinerant tia ped- 
pattern in 1868 and was the first{ter. / 
man to cut a stencil to repro-} - Tnvented Pattern 
duce the patterns in both’ color} He invented his .pattern while 
and black and white. & helping his wife hook a rug. He. 
The Ford museum at Dearborn|became — dissatisfied with” the! 
village is devoted to carly Ameri-lerude methods then in use, A’ 


rough outline was traced in red) 
‘on burlap and the “rug hooked, 
‘over it. The resulls were often) 
uneven and no two patterns were 
c—~ever the same, Say 
Frost’ cut. outa pattern on pa- 
per and then traced. it on bur- 
~ lap. The outlines. were of buds,! 
leaves and scrolls. It took 10 
hours to. make. a complete rug 
pattern. He began to peddle his 
patterns in the area and was; 
~ soon doing a_ brisk  business,|' 
which was so good, in fact, that}; 
2 the former pedler , had trouble 
, keeping up with it. His solution 
» was charactcristically ingenious.! 
He made a small zine plate with! 
designs engraved on it and used 
lt fo reproduce parts of the pal- 
‘terns. This cut manufacturing, 
“ jlime down to two hours. 
| By this time Frost was known 
‘throughout’ New england as (the 
“Biddeford Rug Man” and open- 
} ed up a shop ‘at 182 Main street, 
over the old Biddeford Savings 
hank. He improved his methods‘ 
further by making a full-size 
plate that could reproduce a full 
pattern in a matter of minutes. 
» ‘The first such plate, which metal} 
,  ¢utlers said would be impossible 
to make, took him 30 days. The 
ingenious Yankee also devised a 
way of printing colored patterns. | 
While he was at it he invented 
an improved hooking needle that; 
is still in use. | 
Business continued to flourish 
and in the 1870’s he opened up a 
y branch. store in Boston. Ul health 
forced Frost to move to Califor-} 
nia in 1873. The business wes car-' 
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Company 











ry 











2m ried up in Biddeford by a son 
~< until around the turn of the cen- 
~ tury. 

4 Frost pattern rugs ,are cherish- 


ed by rug-hooking enthusiasts for 
the ‘richness and. variety of their 
design. His work is considered; 
among the finest examples of 19th 
century American rug-making. ! 
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d Biddeford Barn Has Two Windows: : 
Filled With Rare Bull’s Eye Glass 















One of the rarest of old antique win- 
‘dow glass is that known as bull's eye 
' glass. Very little of it is in existence 
'today. In a few old homesteads some | 
of it may occasionally be seen, but ib 
is neither practical nor especially beau- 
tiful except as the sun gleams through 
it. Its chief virtue is its oddness. 

At Biddeford in the old Gay home- 
stead, now occupied by Robert Gay, 
one of the line, is a splendid speci- 
men of bull's eye glass. Two full panes 
of it set in two upper windows of the 
aged barn are the treasured posses- 
sion of Mr. Gay, and they are care- 
fully screened to prevent breaking. 

This glass, every pane of it, has a 
perfect bull's eye in the center. It Ss} 
' thickest near the center at the bull's 
eye and becomes thinner near the 
edges. When the sun glances through, 
it gleams. As a medium of vision, it 
is not so useful, since images are dis- 
torted and confysed behind the thick- 
ened center. 

These panes of glass were brought | 
over from Liverpool, nearly one hun- 
dred years ago and were purchased 
by Mr. Gay’s grandfather and brought 
to Biddeford with him when he bought 
the home on the Pool road. Having no 
; barn, he constructed one and used the 
| bull's eye panes. for his windows, Every 
| window was at one time pancd with 
i this glass, but much of it has since been 

broken or lost. 

Desiring to preserve what remained | 
of the rare old panes, Mr. Gay gath- 
ered the remnants and had them all| 
set in two frames which he placed in} 
i the upper story of his barn. 

4 ae rs . — — 


[ 





Photo By Staff Photographer. 
Upper: Picture of the Gay homesicead al Biddeford and the darn which 
contains the bull's eye windows. Lower: Bull's cye glass set in the window 
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NEARS 94—Robert Henry ay I has no iréulile re- 


pairing the delicate mechanism 


clock, one of several he has collected at his home 
on Pool sicet, Biddeford. Here he is shown with 


a kit of watch tools on his work 
family curios, a harpoon, of the 


of this antique high boots. as 


table and three 


whaling period, families since 





the dinner pail he carried’ in 1872, and his first 


a child. He will celebrate his 


94th. birthday Saturday in the family homestead 
at 303 Pool st: 


reet, owned by the Jordan-Haley 
the early 1800's. 


Robert Gay Marks 94th 
Birthday On Saturday 


Robert Henry Gay has seen| | He is still chuckling about. aj the First’ Parish Meeting House 


radical changes in the world dur- 


ing his lifetime. He 1s celebrating | 
bis 94th birthday Saturday in the. 
family homestead at 303 Pool 
street, Biddeford, which was pur- 
chased by his grandfather hack 
in 1825. : ive 

He is the last descendant of his 
{mmediate family and is hoping 
to equal the record of his grand- 
father, Rev. Ebenezer . Gay, 
who lived to be 95. Remarkably 
keen and active, his eyesight’ 
so good that he has been busy ‘all 
this week repairing the delicate 
mechanism*of an antique clock. 

This is not the first time piece 
ever repaired by, the venerable 
genUcman,, He was a walch and 
clock repairer by trade and learn- 
ed to mastct the art under the 
tutelage of James Fenderson, ‘a 
Biddeford jeweler and watch re- 
pairer, located where - Shea's 
corseticr shop is. today. 

He worked long hours, which 
was the rule in those early<days 
of shop keeping, and recalls he 
had to give up having cows at his 
home on’ Pool sirect, because he 
had to work three nights a week 


in (own. During his Jife career|é 


|cord of wood he purchased for his 


Pool street home this summer. 
He wanted to buy $5 worth of 
cord wood from a seller who was 
passing by and stopped at his 
house. The man refused to scll 
Jand said he hoped to sell the 
whole lot for $28. Later that day 
the man returned to the Gay 
house and offered Gay the whole 
cord for $20. He-took it and had 
it neatly piled up in his woodshed 
<{and he chuckles to himself every 
'time he uses ‘a: stick from the 
pile. He has a Yankee apprecia- 
tion of a good ‘bargain. part of 
his inheritance from his fore- 
bears. 

He is descended from the Jor- 
dan-Haley families of the Pool 
road and Biddeford Pool. His 
family members were prominent. 
lin the colonial period and sailed! 
the seas in the early shipping 
trade. His maternal grandfather, 
Rishworth Jordan, bought the first. 
material for the York Mills, he!® 
recalled. He has the Jordan coat 


room along with several choice 
pieces ‘of furnilure thal were 
built by his own ancestors. 

On-the Gay side of the family 


as a watch -repaircr he worked|he is descended from Rev. Eben- 


extensively throughout New Eng- 
land and collected $75. a year, he 
revealed. ° 
Got Top Price 

In those days-..men’ chopped 
wood for 75¢ a cord, she remem- 
bers, and it took a good man_in- 
deed to maxe $1.50 a cely.’ Gay 
himself was once hired to chop 
a cord of wood for $1, a top 
price for the times. He has never 
forgotten it, either. 


ezer Gay, his grandfather. and 
Rey. Joshua H. Gay, his father. 
His uncle was also a member of 
the ministry. Gay’s father work- 
ed his way through Amherst ccl- 
lege. making shoe boxes, an ac- 
complishment that showed’ the 
determination and will of the Gay 
family to’ succeed. 
Receipts Preserved 

The Gays figured prominently 

in the religious and social life of 





of arms on aisplay in his living}: 


fot .the .Pool .road, .Biddeford. 
Gay's mother sang in the church 


where her husband preached and 
Gay still preserves two pew rent 
receipts in the family, one dated 
1808 and one Jater. He has no dif- 
ficulty reading ‘the finely-written 
receipt, or. date either. 

He is surrounded by — other 
choice family possessions; his 
first dinner pail for school dated 
1872, and a pair of high boots 
‘worn by boys in his day. His 
wooden .skates still hang in the 
barn. He knows the history of a 
powder horn hung there, a harpoon 
relic from the whaling days of 
his family, “a sword used in the 
Mexican war by his ancestors 
and a bayonet and gun of the 
Revolutionary war period in this| 
country. 

The Gays and Jordan-Haley’ 
clans were travelers for he has, 
a cane- from Savannah, Ga.. 
guaranteed to Teave one with a, 
splinter if caned with it. 

- Photographs President 
Iivery room in the house “is| 
stored with memories of other: 
days. One room has special 
jmemories for Gay; it is the room 
he ‘used as his “dark room” when 
he did free-lance photography in 
(hig younger days and before his; 
imarriage fo Ruth Marr. He was| 
famous in this section for taking 
pictures and is the creator of the} 
Gay series known as “Way Back 
When” studies. He was_ selected 
to take photo studies of President 
William Howard Tatt on his 
visit to Biddeford Pool. 

Gay's house and property is 

_ (Continued on Page Eight) 





Coneinue* war Fage One 


the Saco River below Biddeford. 
In the days when there. was a 
;boat trip between Biddeford and 
ithe Pool. Gay would ‘board the 
boat at home, take pictures of 
the famous and near-famous resi- 
jdenis of the Pool, then return 
home to develop his work in-,the 
“dark room’’. When he married, 
thes wife changed this “room” into 


so it is today. 
! When he finished his  free- 
‘lance pholographing, he donated 
‘all his equipment to the Good 
; Will Home association at Hinck- 
Icy. It is a notable collection, of 
old-time cameras and work -ma- 1 
jterial, ° 

He and Mrs. Gay spent many; 
happy .hours at the family home 
on Pool street. Later they moved! 
lo Waterville and came back 
“summers. Gay has continued 
Serre EE EE EE 





ithis practice since she died 17] 
‘years ago and only regrets that! 
;the ancestral home has no cen-} 
(ral heating system so he could| 


fag ie 
situated at the first narrows onj 


a dining room for the family and 





iveside there the year round. 
Ivery summer he has the old-' 
fashioned garden out front weed-! 
ed, the Jawn in front cut and the 
square out back of the house and 
lbarn neatly clipped back. Living 
with him now is his step-daugh-' 
Her, Miss Helen Marr, a teacher, 
in Waterville, who helps direct 
the laborers on the place. 

' He. often silts in the doorway of 
‘the barn, which is famous for its 
bulls-eye glass windows. Some 
of these were bought’ at one time 
by the late Estelle Tatterson and 
inserted in her own property. 
When Gay discovered this, he 
went and tried to buy the win- 
dows back but was unsuccessful. 
‘Yoday they may be seen up over 
{he main entrance of Marie Jo- 
iseph academy, Gay noted in ret- 
irospect. 

Ie estimates he stopped “ace 
tive work” some 20 years ago but 
he will ever entirely «give, 
up his clock work. His home has 








many types of clocks in it, at- 
testing to his lifelong working ca- 
reer. “‘And I chose — this avoca.| 
tion because 1 Jacked trigonom- 
etry training to become a civil 
engineer,” he reminisced. “By! 
the time 1 had signed up for this! 
subject at Biddeford High school, } 
it had been discontinued — that: 
year,”’ he noted. | 

Athough he lives with his heie-| 
looms of yesterday, his _ first 
birthday present this.week repre- i 
sented the modern age now part | 
of his world too. It was an elec- | 
tric clothes brush, ‘‘to keep me| 
looking nice,’ he claimed. He 
used it, too, before he had_ his 
4th birthday picture taken this! 
weeK. 
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By Sara Vitts Hayes 


Literally countless. are toe 
ears threnging the highways, 
hearing a banner showing 
that they have swung off-the 
hlate read at Freeport to 
visit what is now called the 
Desert of Maine, although 
that name docs not ceme 
casiky to ray mind, or tongue, 
since in our family it fas al- 
ways heen called “The Gid 
Sand Farm.” 

It wes in 1390 that John Tuttic, 
the son of Burrill anc Susannah 
TYutlle, cleared his farm, and set- 
tled in the town.of  Pownal-— 
clearing land and building a home 
must have seemed only an or- 
Ginary thing to him since Tuttles 
had come as carly as 1730 to Old 
Morth Yarmouth where is record- 
ed an old deed dated 30 June, 
1731 to James Tuttle for land on 
tovall’s River where was built the 
earrison house used in the Indian 





ting off wood and hauling it-be- to explain the starting of the 
side the tracks of the Maine sand, even to the whisper of a 
Central Railroad, for the engines curse; but it is much the same 
in those days burned wood. slory as the recent sand storms of 
No born farmers these, but the west--wood was cut off, soil 
like so many old New England was light,and the sheep pulled up 
families their hard lives were even the grass roots. 
cavened by keen and inquiring <A small patch of sand at first, 
minds and love of knowledge was driven by the wind, it Kept 
inbred. At a town mesting of 7 spreading year by year. With a 
Sept. 1736. No. Yarmouth, James strong north wind blowing, the 
Tublle had been named one of dark cloud of fine sand could be 
a “Comitty to get the school seen for miles, and an old neigh- 
house built and to provide a bor squinting his eye at it, re- 
school master for this Town.” marked with sly humor “Even a 
James moved to Bath to give warranty deed can’t hold Tut- 
his youn daughters wider oppor- tiles farm.” 
tunities; Peter's young son walked You, who today see a sandy 
the jong potato rows, mechani- weste may speculate and wonder, 
cally throwing a handful of lime geologists can study and explain, 
into each hill, a book in the but to us who knew it, the mind’s 
other hand, and a mind far frem eye still pielures a comfortable 
the work he was supposed to be eld farm home surromznded by ap- 
doing. ple trees, and lilacs blooming out- 
Many stories have been told side the door. j 





War; and on Pleasant Street in- 


Yarmouth still stands, firm and 
habitable, one of the — oldest 
heuses in town built in 1778 by 
Burrill Tultle. 

Into this house Is supposed to 
have been built Lhe walls of the 
oid garrison house from whicit 
Captain Gendall went to his 
death, 

Joan Tuttle must have been of 
inflexible character, for it is teld 
in the family that becoming an- 
eered by something at a Pownal 
"Town meeting he vowed never to 
attend anetner, and forthwith 
moved his house over the town 
line into Freenort. 

It took 24 yoke of oxen to move 
the house to the site where the 
barn. still stands. 

The family grew and _ scat- 
tered; two sons, Peter, who mar- 


ried Eleanor Titts, and James who , 


married her sister Elizabeth Fitts, 
took over the farm. 

The house was enlarged, and 
the two families, with the grand- 


father, and grandmother were: 


comfortably and pleasantly silu- 
ated. There was a forty foot 
shed, and two barns; the whole 
length of the buildings was about 
200 feet. . 

It was a prosperous farm 
then, with cattle and sheep, and 
the big barn filled with hay and 
grain; the men were’ busy cut- 


i 
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NOW AND THEN amed as the Desert of Maine, the sand covered area near Freeport wasn't als] 
ways thus, as these two photographs prove, Started as a small patch of sand, driven by the wind! 
the “deseri” spread year by year, cutting off the wood and the soil until the “old sand farm” in 
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‘THIS PHGTOG OF CALLANAN'S 


(Luilding was in its prime. The spacious house, tyeluding 
noon the right, have been tern down to make way for a new 
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seveiapluent. 
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Landmark Att 
lakes Way For Progress 





_ Callahan's, also once known as 
‘the Hilis Beach Hous, which 
was in its prime some 40 years 
ago, was torn down this week to 
‘make room for new house lots 
fat the beach. 

| The well-known landmark, 
built around 1875, was a popular 
shore dinner house and housed 
roomers for many years. Many 
York county organizations held 
their outings at the spacious two- 
story building, which later added 
on a store after it was bought 
from the original owner, Wil- 
‘liam Chadbourne, by Kenneth 
Callahan. on Dec. 2, 1882. 

The Callahan House, which 
provided quarters for from 20 
_to 25 people comfortably at one 
time, was a valuable piece of 
jpropertyY until it was vacated 
;years ago and allowed to run 
‘down. 

Originally Chadbourne bought 
the property on which the build- 
ing once stood along with a part- 
ner for $200 apiece, but his +part- 
ner scon withdrew and Chad- 
bourne bought his share to hbe- 
come full owner. The Jand, at 
that time extended way up to the 
















was taken whea the Hiss Beach 
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Stella Maris school and quite a 
way along the other end of the 
beach where a new housing de- 
velopment now stands, 

Local political factions staged 
many a memorable rally in the 
large ballsoom on the first floor, 
Callahan, whose widow, Mary 
Callahan, aged $9, is still living 
at her 5 Taylor street home, this 
city, also uscd to stage free 
dances in the bailraom. 

After the death of her husband 
Mrs. Callahan ran the store ad- 
joining the building for a num- 
ber of years and also bearded 
five or six state children in the 
rooming house. Before marrying, 
at the age of 20, she had lived 
practically all her life with her 
parents on Wood Island, off the 
coast of Biddeferd Pool, Her 
grandfather, Albvaham Nor- 
wood, was the first person to 
man’the lighthouse when it was 
built, and in turn his son, Albert 
Norwood; kept up the family 
reign on the isiand. 

Mrs. Callahan. sold the beach 
pronerty to Frederick Putnam, 
Boston, who is new planning to 
partition the Jand into house 
lots. 
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habs cake 


', SUCH. TROUBLES people had back in those so-called “good old 
-days.” And ‘when it®*came to' driving: over rough roads with the 
. new. fangled: horseless ‘carriages, it'-was simply torture, as is re- 

vealed in‘a poem that was-printed in the June 17, 1927, editions of 
the Journal. It tells ‘specifically ‘about the ‘Pool road, which appar- 
ently was ‘menacing :onaperson’s life 'in a “new” automobile. But 
all of today’s cars:would: simply:take‘the bumps and ridges of back 
roads smoothly, with no need for getting out and pushing. . People 
Thirty years ago it was, 

In Eighteen somep’n’ or other, 

I was driven ‘to, the Pool; 

By Artie Edwards’ mother. 


By “horse and. country carry-all,| 
In sun or rain and hail ~ 
That ‘lady drove.for Uncle Sam-- 
She carried all the mail. 


[.the” toad kept getting rottener 
| As years went on, of course, 
ena gasoline came in to stay--- 
And blooey went the horse! 


The roads improved the country 
“" *round, 


It was the general rule; 


2 ce ay i epti 
The road..was just a.country road, pe Balas Sy, er 


~ ° id ! 
Unknown wastHenty Fords. The one to Biddeford Pool! 
You yelled “Giddap-” and started They bujlt three miles one sum- 


OU E RNS . mer, 
And: trusted in’ the Lord. !And-did it fairly well;: 
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./). Wy the owners of thé Property. 











> (Announcement was made today that the Cutts mansion on York hill, 
azed in the construction of the new dam at Cataract falls::will be preserved. 
he mansion by Mrs.,Gertrude L. Anthony, proininent Bay View resi 
A Saco contractor will dismantle the house and reconstruct 


° eed b on a b dey 
in as near the origitial condition as possible on a new site 
all 











attending the York County Automobile. Dealers association, show 
this weekend will be able to. see this at a: glance, when they view | 
the array of bright, new'cars on display at the Saco Armory. The 
- drawing above and the poem: below:are “both. originals ‘by noted. 
illustrator James Montgomery ‘Flagg, a: summer’ resident, at: Bid- 
deford Pool atthe time they: were pulished, and“he,, like ‘everyone, 
else who Batt occasion: to use it, was.'bothered’ by. the’ rough road ' 
to the Pool. Me eae Le oie i asayts eng 


As roads don’t keep. themselves| Their pores kept on enlarging! 


. in mend 7 ' 4° ts 

This piece went straight to hell! Then came a sudden change, last | 
% year, meee SBrk ei 

And so for years we  bumped|’Twas Doctor Precourt showed * 


|The thankful people of the Pool 
That he could build a road. — H 
It’s just as:good this “summer, 
too; og! “id 
Commissioner’ Artie Edwards 


along, 
We paid our taxes, too, 
We got no road nor aanything--- 
O, yes, we got the “view”! 








Wright Goldthwaite smoothed |‘Co: \ 

“out Fletcher’s Neck, : » |Is": working’ hard’ ‘when. . other | 
A good piece of massaging, folks a | 
The other eight ‘miles. never|Have yawned: and clambered' 

‘shaved, wont bedwards! : pak arto 
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Cutts Mansion Will Be Save d i 


Saco, which was to be 
Purchase of 
ent, was announced 


selected by the owner. 
ai -- Biddeford Journal Photo. 
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1 here 


(“Province of Maine.” 


| Biddeford, Maine, Journal, Wednesday, July 27, 1955 
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| Highlights In Biddeford’s History 





1608—Capt. Martin Pring, an 
_English sea?captain from Eng- 
‘land, sailed up the Saco River as 
‘far as the falls. 
»  1605—Samucl Chanrplain of 
’ France anchored near Wood Is- 
, land, visited with the Indians for 
| several days and made «@ map of 
) the lower part of the river. 

1614—Capt. John Smith 
plored and mapped the coast. 

1616—Capt. Richard Vines cafe 
with 32 men and stayed 
i through the winter, 
1622—Sir Ferdinando 
'secured a formal grant 


night at Fort Hill. But the Brit- 
ish frigate lay off Winter Harbor. 
sailed off for a while and then 
\ sailed past, never to return, 
‘1817—On July 13 Biddeford had 
its first visit from a President of 
the United States when James 
Monroe was escorted ziong the 
‘Old Post road to Spring’s Island 
ex. | ; 


and over to Saco. 
Maine Made AS 
1819—Maine, which had been 
part of Massachusetts, was voted 
a state. The vote in Biddeford 
was close, 50 votes being cast in 
,town meeting for separation and 
49 against. 
1825—Gencral Lafayette visited 
Biddeford and stayed at the home 


late 


Gorges 
to the 


1630—Capt. Richard Vines ith 
the supoprt of Sir Gorges secur- 
‘ed grant of all landnow included 





: = 2 of Capt. Seth Serving, who had 

in mogern Biddeford. al Court (usht, in the Battle “of Bunker 
Dae ene frst General Court jill, General Lafayette attended 

of Maine was held on June 25 : oe ag a is 


the service ut the Second Parish 
church on Creseent street. 
1830-——The official eovernment 
eensus showed a population of 1.- 
995 in the 32 square miles cover- 
ed by Richard Vines’ grant. 
6387—Samuel Batchelder, a 
famous New England textile pion- 
cer, incorporated the Saco Water 
Power company. 
1841—-Samuel Batchelder in- 
\corporated the Laconia company. 
1842—The first steam railroad 
to pass through Biddeford was 
completed and the first trains be- 
van to run in the fall. By Decem- 
ber the trains were going from 
Biddeford to Boston in five hours. 
1843—A great freshet carly in 
May washed away every bridge 
and proved to be the most dis- 
astrous since the freshet of 1814. 
1844—Samuel Batchelder — in- 
corporated the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing company naming it for 
Sir William Pepperell, the fam- 
ous Maine merchant and soldier. 
1845—-Israel Shevenell arrived 
here, having travelled on foot 
from Canada, He was the first 
permanent French settler. 
1846—The town bought land 
for a “burying yard” and began 
the sale of cemetery lots. This Is 
now Woodlawn cemetery. 
1847—A post office is establish- 
ed in a small building adjoining 
the Biddeford House Block, now 


with Richard Vines presiding. 
1652—The Province of Maine 
/was scized by Massachusetts ard 
named the county of York. 
1653—The earliest town records 
to survive, began in this year. 
Permission was granted for the 
building of two sawmiiis. appar- 
ently the earliest built on the riv- 
er. | 
Indian Wars Slart 
1675—The Indian war began in 
‘Massachusetts known as “Kine 
Phillip’s War” and the trouble 
spread to Maine. During this war 
even Winter Harbor wis aban- 
doned and for several veays 
there were no white men or wo- | 
men living anywhere in what is 
now Biddeford. ; 
1689--A second Indian war be- 
gan that lasted for ten vears. 
1718—This year the town rec- 
ords began again and it is evident 
that a new growth had bevun. In 
this year the whole settlement 
from Arundel, now Keanebunk- 
port, to Scarborough, was reor- 
ganized and'‘named Biddeford. 
1752—It was voted to build a 
new church: this was the old 
“church on the Pool road near the 
Guinea road. The town was re- 
quired by law to maitain a school, 
a grammar school if tnere were 
100 families, a Latin school if 
there were 200 families, 
1789—Biddeford’s first postmas- 
ter, Benjamin Hooper, was ap- 
pointed. The post office was part 
of a general store and inn run by 
his son, Daniel Hooper. on the 














of the first Biddeford bank built 
the same year. 

1849—The first directory was fs- 
sued for Saco and Biddeford, 


Post road, now Main street, at Central Block Opens 
Dean’s hill. 1850—The famous Central Block 
1808—A lighthouse tower on} was opened with a gay ball. The 


Wood Island was built of granite | Central Blok stood on the corner 
blocks. It is now one of the old-| of Main and‘Adams streets where 
est lighthouses on the New Eng-] the City building now stands. 
land coast. . 1851—Biddeford’s first volun- 
1814—The war with England | teer military, company was form- 
began and on June 16, a British! ed and named the Biddeford Fus- 
warship landed at the Pool, burn- | ileers. 
ing a ship and set fire to three 1852—Samuel Peirson, one of 
others being built. Fearing the! Biddeford’s historic citizens died. 
English might row up the river.!A clerk: to George Washineton 
the Biddeford settlers slent all during the sicge of Boston. Peir- 





the Hotel Thacher, also the site | ed 


son is claimed to have been the 
instigator of Biddeford boys ob-* 
;serving Washington's birthday” 
with bonfires and the blowing of. 
horns. 

1853—The gas works are built‘ 
on Water street. A “police prison. 
house” is built, known ag the Bid- 
deford Granite jail. 

1854—-On the night of July 10, 


ford for lighting. Vhe brilliance: 
of the stores illuminated by this’ 
Jight created a public sensation, *, 
1855—A_ petition for Bidde-- 
ford’s incorporation as a city was” 
passed and approved by the 
Maine legislature the first of. 
February. 
| 1858--One of the worst fires in’ 
‘Biddeford history occured on. 
'March 2. The Central Block was: 
‘completely destroyed. “* 
| 1860—Land was purchased 
where the Central Block original... 
ly stood and the first City build-- 
ing was erected. On October 20° 
j the Tinglish Prince of Wales. san’ 
of Queen Victoria, passed through. 
Biddeford in a specially decorated - 
. train, ending a tour_of America, " 
Civil War Starts ' 
1861—The grgeat Civil War, 
‘which was to last for four years,, 
began with the attack on Fort: 
Sumter. Early in May the first 
conypany of Biddeford Volunteers. 
left for the Army. 
1866—-Biddeford's most famous 
shipyard ended its career because 
pol the advanced age of its pro- 
prietor, Col. Edmund Perkins. 
1868—-The first steam  fire- 
engine was purchased and named 
the Richard Vines. 
1873—-The second steam rail- 
road, the Western Division of the’ 
‘Boston and Maine, ran_ its first 
;regular trains in March. The sta- 
tion on Thornton street was open-+ 
ed. 
1877—Biddeford’s last covered 
; bridge at the foot of Lower Main’ 
street was removed and replaced. 
by a modern open bridge. ° 
1880-—There were 35 telephones’ 
in use in Biddeford and Saco. < 
1882—The first classes were 
held in the basement of St. Jo- 
seph_ school. 
1884—The first. issue of the 
Biddeford Daily Journal is print- 











1885—The first water 
began operation. 
1886—Klectric lights appeared 
in Biddeford stores. . 
1888--Biddeford’s first street 
railway began operating in July. 
The cars were drawn by horses. 
1891—The Fourth of July cele- 
bration was said to have been the 
best seen in 25 years. This was 
the great day of the bicycle and 
the chief paraders seem to have 
been the York County Wheelmen, 
a famous bicycle club to which 
many Biddeford men belonged. . 
1892—On Memorial day the 
electric street cars began run- 
ning. an 


system 





(Coutinued on Page 2B) 


gas was first turned on in Bidde-. ; 


Highlights 


| 
| (Continued from Page 1B) 
| 


1894—An odd sequence of fires’ 


began. On October 22 the High 
school burned, on December 30 
the City building burned in 
‘weather so cold that the ruins 
{were left a mass of ice. The build- 
ing was rebuilt and the present 
‘City building dates from 1895. 
Park Dedicated 
1896—Clifford Park was dedi- 
cated by city officials. . 
1898—In February the battle- 
sihp Maine was sunk in Havana 
harbor and when war against 
| Spain was declared in April the 
;men of Biddeford were among 
' the first to volunteer. The war 
lasted only six months. 
1899—War in the Philippines 
broke out and continucd for two 
years. Again Biddeford men vol- 
| untecred and several saw hard 
| service and much fighting against 
| the Filipino insurgents: under 
Aguinaldo. 
| 1900—The Trull hospital, Bid- 
| deford's first hospital, was open- 
led in June, named after its 
- founder, Dr. J. Frank Trull. 
1902—The McArthur library 
was dedicated on October 13 and 
started off with about 3,000 
books. 
1905—Biddeford city celebrat- 
cd its fifth anniversary as a city. 
1906—Streets of the city were 
completely resurveyed and_ all 
houses and buildings renumber- 


ed. 

1907—The first moving picture 
‘theater was opened in April in 
National hall in the St. John 
building. Such a theater was then 
known as a nickelodeon because 
the admission charge was five 
cents. The theater was called the 
“Nickel.” 

1910—The government 
gave Biddeford’s population as 
17,079 which made it the fourth 
largest city in Maine. President 
William Taft visited Biddeford 
Pool in the summer, coming. in 
the famous presidential yacht, 
the Mayflower. 

1911—The Harmon’s Corner 
fire occurred on July 8. Before it 
was checked it burned over near- 
ly three acres from Elm. street 
toward Jefferson and along Main 
and Center streets. 

Post Office Opens 

1914—The post office building 
on Washington street was open- 
cd. Before that the post office was 
at Masonic Building, Main strect, 

1915—The first playground was 
established in Clifford Park, The 
reat Pepperell storehouse on 
Pearl street burned October 29 
with the loss estimated at $500, 
, 1916—Biddeford celebrated the 
300th anniversary of the landing 
of Richard Vines at Winter Har- 
bor, now Biddeford Pool, 

1917—In April the 
States entered the First 
War and in the nineteen, months 
of American participation, a 
total of 825 Bidd 


census 


United 


were volunteers. 


1920—General John J. Persh- | 


ing, who had commanded all the 
American troops in Erance dur- 
ing World War I, arrived in Bid- 
deford June 3. He had breakfast 
with the Rotary club at the Hotel 
Thacher. The twin cities joined 
in the welcome. 

_1924—The first piece of motor 


World! 


eford men enter- | 
ed the armed forces. Of these 147: 
q 





apparatus, a pumper, was bought 
for the fire department. 
1928—The city was visited by 
the Lord Mayor of Bideford, 
England, Honorable W. T. Goa- 
man, and his daughter, Miss 
Annie M. Goaman. 
1930—The first 
owned in Biddeford appeared 
about 1900 and by 1930 the of- 
ficial figures showed 2,200 motor 
vehicles in the city. 
1932—The great financial col- 
lapse of 1929 began the greatest 
depression in American history. 
An illustration of its effect is 
given by the statistics of the Bid- 
deford Police Department on the 
number of homeless men given 
lodging in the police station. In 
1930 there were 1,274 and in 1931 
there were 1,957. 
1936—One of the great floods 
in Saco river history occurred in 
March. Only the lower Main 
strect bridge remained passable 
and for a time travel across it, 
even under police control, was | 
‘dangerous. i 
Trolley Car Replaced | 
1939—motor buses replaced the | 
electric trolley cars. 
1941—On Decemher 7 the Jap-| 
anese attacked Fearl Harbor and, 
began American participation inj; 
World War II. Among those killed j 
at Pearl Harbor was Merton I.; 
Staples, for whom the local! 
AMVETS post was named. | 
1943—On November 1 after aj 
year of sternly  dimmed-out: 
streets and windows, the lights of ; 
Biddeford shone again as the sea-} 
war receded frorn the shores and! 


automobile 


the military precautions were 
eased. 

1947—The worst forest fire in} 
the history of Biddeford raged { 


uncontrollably for days working ; 
its way through most of York} 
county. Practically all Biddeford } 
residents played some part in the 
emergency. 

1952—Hundreds of Biddeford 
residents were stranded when a 
wintry blizzard hit the area. Many 
industrial plants were closed be- 
cause of the lack of power and; 
due to the fact that employees | 
were unable to get to work. 

1953—The Saco river once! 
again overflows its banks, leaving , 
many families homeless. 

1954—Hurricanes Carol and} 
Edna called on the area and left; 
in their wake thousands of dol-} 
lars damage. Streets were filled ; 
With fallen trees and other debris | 
after Carol made her departure! 
and was immediately followed by 
Edna which deluged the area 
with water. 











Biddeford . 
Be Repre 


Artist To 
—Y2ys7 


ented At 


New York Sho wing 


The oil paintings of Miss Jean-a 
nine Petit of this city will be 
among the exhibits of a. three- 
‘man show in New’ York at the 
Kottler galleries this summer. 
[Miss Petit creates her studies in: 
/a semi-abstract contemporary 
‘style. alternating between realis- 


‘tic and non-objective painting. -: 


| (During the winter she was on 
‘exhibit at the - Little gallery on 
Boylston street. Boston, ‘and 
many of her works have been 
‘displayed at. the Gloucester and 
‘Rockport, Mass., summer gal-| 
leries. The Kottler gallery, lo- 
cated on East 56th street in New 
York city, opens July 29, and 
will continue for three weeks. 
| Miss Petit and her mother, Mrs. 
Paul Emile Petit, this city, will 
attend ' the showing during the 
time the gallery is for public ex- 
hibition, | . 

Miss Petit will continue he 
study of painting in Rome for 
year and is sailing on the Italia 
line, ship, Saturnia, _in October 
She will have a two-day stopove 
in Lisbon, Portugal, before reach 
ing Naples. She resigned from he 
position ag assistant art super 
visor at Gloucester,’ Mass., this! 
June in order to take the year’s 
study abroad. . 

She has heen interested in art 
_and exhibited talent for drawing 
“when she was four. years old; re- 
calls her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Emile Petit, 23 Crescent 
street. When she entered school, ! 
the arts were her favorite sub-/ 
jects. She first studied in Portland 
then later at Ogunquit. She found 
more time to devote to her art) 
at the Presentation: of Mary high | 
school in Hudson and really.de- | 
veloped her -work in oils ‘at’ Ri-' 
‘vier college, Nashua, 'N. H.,*al-! 
|though she majored in education 
at the college. ; 

Does Head Study 

- It was last year that William 
Shaw, 257 South street, commis- 
sioned her to make the head 
study which is displayed over the 
mantel'in the study of his home. | 
























He ‘was’ familiar with her work 
jas she had ~done ‘several © other 
paintings for the Shaw residence; 


. Which were ‘hung -in ‘various 


rooms. The artist first drew a 
sketch of: Shaw? during’ . several 
Sittings by. her, subject, then 
‘worked the: portrait in -her ini- 
miitable ‘style which ‘has evoked 
comment’ from othér artists who 
have’ seen.‘ the’ study. 

It\.is .considered -an outstand- 
ing: annie ofan artist captur- 
ing the salient ‘characteristics and 
bersonality of her subject on can- 
vas, according ‘to a‘miembér of 
the Shaw family. A distinct and 
unique feature. ‘of the study is 
the frame: which ‘was. ‘selected 
from a Gloucester, Mass., shop by 
Miss Petit who. also supervised 
the framing. The portrait | over 
the mantel’ was one of the con- 
versation -piecés at the Pink Tea. 
hour at the Shaw residence, lead-' 
ing: up to: the ‘discovery’ that a lo-| 
cal ‘artist’ had painted the: study. 
' Miss‘ Petit plans ..t6 return to 
this country. after her’ year: in 
Italy and’the’study of painting. 
‘In ‘addition ‘to her parents, who 
take their home on Crescent 
‘street, she . has. a - sister, Mrs. 
Yolande Petrin, who-atrives from 
New: Britain,’ Conn., this “month 
for a month: ‘vacation . at. Hills 
‘Beach ‘with ‘her three children, 
Marc, Lise and Margo. Miss Pe- 
‘tit’s ‘father’ is known ‘locally ‘for| 
his artistry in commercial draw- 
ing ‘and poster work : -also, and 
has been cummissioned by differ- 
ent organizations to design post- 
ers for' campaigns:etc. He is em- 
ployed «at the McKenney. and 
‘Heard company, Main ‘street, this! 
city, and has served on’ the judg- 
ing committeés in the ‘art con- 
test ‘at the-local-schools. 


-Dr.-Jos ph 
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peela- 
Bein 






{Coming hele} in’ 1907, ‘Dr. 
Laroche 









arochelle To Get 





le ,opened =; an: office +at. 






R. Larochelle Fe 


chelle would start. out to the 
coastal communitiés in his horse 
‘ahd buggy. whéther it would be 
‘in summer or winter. re 
. Dr, Larochelle said at times he 
would be called’ to deliver five 
babies, within 24 hours, a 

| ..Asked if he was going to retire 
from his practice the doctor was 
emphatic in saying.he would not: 


the: cornerot Emery'and:Bacon’ Respected highly By his patients, 


street..Ten' years’ later‘ he’ moved 





swe 
rochelle: Do t 
anee a ge 








biyhype 





“Eth Seores‘Of Babies’. 
{Just how, many, babies Dr:,Lar- 
o¢ghelle’ has’ delivered: could: not 
definitely be.recalled: .But'he be- 
lieves.that,, for 35 ‘years-ha. must 
have ‘brought between: 175 * 
babies into‘the! world” each year. 
| dn‘ the: early: part: of his ‘career 
the : doctor: sealled»t 















Beach, ‘besides®t 
ford, , Many) deli 
private homes 
“fo €Conth 

















Dr, Larochelle still. faithfully 
goes out on house calls and.makes, 
daily, visits.to his hospital patients 
hesidés holding Afternoon office 
~Acnative of StArgene, P. Q., 
the physician graduated,from St. 
Anne“de la Pocatiere college! and 
Laval: ‘University. Medical scheol 
in’ Quebec City, Before coming to 
‘Biddeford to practice he. took .a 
post’ graduate course at Harvard 
university...He also took’ post 
graduate studies in Paris, France, 
in 1913 ard. again in 1925% whén: 
‘hé majored in’ obstetrics, In, 1919 
‘he: did. post graduate work. in 
‘surgery in. New York City. 

i.) ,On, Hospital Staff; 
|, Dr, Larochelle.is:.on-, the: sur- 
gical “staff at: Notre..Darie hos- 
pital and an - honorary member 
of the: Web ospital staff... 


































‘Medical, associations and’ also-the 
‘Asséciation' of French Speaking 
ft .Cankda tere 








Lone , GOctor: a 
Ralph Uatochélle: 4 local’ dentist 
(ROdPaG, & gesigent ot Pott 
land: Ae Kas three gratdsous ani 
idnie: dranddauent ane 
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indsay 
0 ne Of F Five Yanks 
Crossing Atlantie 


By ANNE CASAVANT 

For over seven’ weeks newspapers in this 
country. and England have been flooded with 
news of the voyage of the Mayflower II, 
which yesterday reenacted the historic land. 
ing in Plymouth, Mass. . 

Coverage by the press indicated that only 
one. American crewman was aboard. How- 
ever, today the Journal confirmed that 
Andrew J. Lindsay, a resident of Biddeford 
ool, was one of.33-men aboard the vessel. 

* In an exclusive telephone conversation 
vith Lindsay, he pointed out that there were 


ctually: five Americans-aboard. | 

‘Besiaes the Pool resident. and 
Joseph M. Meany, Jr., 17, who 
had been dubbed as “the only 

‘American -crew . member on; 
board,” were Maitland: -Edey, 
Life magazine correspondent; 
Gordon Tenney, Life photogra- 
pher; and Leon Israel, an Ameri- 
can citizen, who was taking pho- 
tographs for a London, England, 
‘publication. 
.. Lindsay, who is a “native or St. 
‘Louis,. Mo., pointed out that the 
crew members have been “pag- 
ged” for a year as far as relating 
experiences during their 54 days 
of traveling across the Atlantic. 
"He did: say that it was a fine 
trip-‘swith reservations.” |" 
+. Weé-were. ‘blessed.with — good 
weather,” said. Lindsay, who. de-. 
clared: that, the Mayflower II had 
taken: only one trial run. before: 
» embarking on the long journey. 
While it was in port in England 
he had worked on the boat for 
two weeks. 

Andy, who is known to both 
permanent and summer residents 
of the.Pool as an outstanding 
seaman, said that» ‘Capt... Alan 
Villiers, head of the .Mayflower 
crew,” was ‘certainly | smart .to 

< take the -southern route, even 
? |though it involved more time. : 

H- ‘Winds To Advantage. .» 
'“By taking this route, it actu- 
ally doubled the sailing time,” , 
said Lindsay’ but he continued 

< that the trade winds were to the, 

x |ship’s ‘advantage.’ * 

“The voyage, which ‘took 54 

5 days, ‘covered 5,400 miles. - 

* : Speaking of. the crew on board, 

at Andy said ‘that they were “all 

<> |swell fellows.” “And as ‘far ‘as 
7 ~ \the food was concerned, “it was~ 
= n't bad at all.” 

3) Knew Captain. "3 

ma i Lindsay, who has made his 

Z home. at Biddeford Pool for ten 

= years, was fortunate enough to 

f_ know Capt. Villiers personally. 

\ In 1935-36 Andy went on a trip 

around. the wera with the cap- 
tain. . 

* Around the ingddid part. of Ap- 
ril,, Andy. left this country by 
: ‘boat and. headed for England 
--\ with the hope of taking the May- 
~  flower’s, maiden voyagé. When he 
arrived in that country he was 
told by Villiers that his chances 


were not too good and so he went 
(Continued: on Page ‘1'wo) 
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BACK HOMELAGA ng familiar surroundings: is andrew’ J. 
Lindsay,:: ‘a \Biddeford: ol; resident, who ‘was on_ board ,Mayflower 
Il during: its historic ‘54-day ‘voyage to this country from England. 
Andy, who was one; of fiveAmericans on the Mayflower HI, arrived 
at the Pool Saturday. and, will remain for a few days before: leaving 
for Manchester, :Mass., where he is.to be employed for the summer 
as: a sailing. instructor: at.a' childrens camp. ; 
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Cont A From’ Page’ one * 

a ‘short’ ‘tour, arriving back in 
me to see the vessel launched, :' 
But upon his return Capt. Vil- 
ers.'who. knew: of Andy’s capa- 
ilities ‘on board a ship, asked‘the 
ool man;to sign un as a mem- 
er of’ the‘ crew;! ‘Thus ‘began his 
rip -which will)\“now: become: a 
art .of- EnglaadyAmerican: his- 
Qryss *.' 

“News Of: Lindsay's presence on 
he’ Mayflower became*}known at 
e Journal - several weeks. ago 
hrough “Mr. and:.Mrs. | Frank 
fandlen. friends of Andy.at Bid- 
eford Pool. ? 
‘The @ Handlens had. received 
postcards ‘from him while he-was 
working on the ship and after it 
sailed received a number of. Eng- 
lish newspapers ‘which are. believ- 
ed to have. been: ‘sent . from the 
Mayflower. 

‘A telegram was;sent to Lindsay 
from the Journal last | Saturday 
and while speaking ‘over the 
*phone: this morning .he.stated 
that:he received it when.he dis- 
embarked wyesterday. < ... j 
~ During the telephone conversa- 
‘tion, Lindsay. who is 39. said 
that he: expects to come to the 
Pool within:a few’ days but will 
‘leave shortly for «Manchester, 
Mass.,: where he is aysailing ‘in- 
structor, ata childrens: ‘camp. : 

He-is the son: ‘of Mrs, Andrew 
75 ‘Lindsay. St. Louis:‘Mo., and 
the late Mr’ Lindsay. His’ ‘brather; 
Peter..isa’ S cereeice | ‘in ‘he U. 
iS: Navy... : B crite ; 















EAT abe. 


AUTOGRAPHING: ‘a’. copy .of his new — book,, 
“Sands, Spindles andi Steeples,” while being inter- 
viewed by Miss.Anne Casavant, a member of the 
Journal news staff, is Dr: Roy :P.. Fairfield, profes- 
sor-at: Bates college.: A native of Saco, Dr. Fair- 
field has woven the’history of that community into 
a vivid and ‘descriptive novel. Saturday aiter- 





Rumery, and their daught 


Prof. Roy P. Fairfield 
Writes History Of Saco 


Saco’s foremost educator, Prof.‘ 
Roy: P. Fairfield;:will-be,, at the 
York. Institute.” Saturday, after- 
noon to autograph: pre-publica- 


_ ticn: copies of his: book; .. “Sands, 
‘Spindles and Steeples,” a:spirited: 


' Owens. wrote 
' Saco,” 


_period-from 1830, until the. pres-. 


munity.’ be oh ry! i, 

Since 1949. Dr.- ‘Fairfield,’ a: 
professor at Bates. college, «has 
been‘compiling’ information. . for 
the. book, which-is to..be publish-' 
ed in September.by ‘the House of 


portrayal’ of “his native /com~" 





Falmouth, Portland. *..... 


This is the: first book published, 
on Saco since 1891° when. Daniel 
“Old;"'Times’ In 


“Dr. Fairfield’s book stresses the 


ent day., Mostrof; the znaterialfor 


' his: book was obtained: from local 


documents, York Institute in. 
Saco, city manuscripts and the 
McArthur library. °°». 
It was while Dr. Fairfield. was 
working on his jdoctor’s thesis at 
Harvard University that‘ he ~ be- 
came interested in the project for 
his book. Upon completing: the 


‘dissertation, in» which he ex- 


plored the growth of Saco from 
1865 to 1900, Dr. Fairfield ‘decided 
to expand.the study into’a com- 
plete-history of the area.” 

People in Biddeford and Saco 
will be interested in ‘the publica- 
tion, not only. because ‘of-its his- 
torical data, bul ‘also. becasue of 
the familiar names of . persons 
and’. places which = crop. ;alp 
throughout the book.) °° 
ii - Significant Note: 

‘A significant note in’ the de- 
scriptive analysis. of modern 
times is the increase in’ ., popula- 
tion in Saco. asta i aan 

Within the past 20 years. there 
has been about a 40 per. cent. in- 
crease. according to . population 
statistics listed. In 1930 the popu- 
lation was 7,233, while in- 1956 ‘it 
reached the high: of- 10,324... °°" 

Dr. Fairfield-said:' that. in. his 
opinion the reason for the in- 
crease was the change in_ trans- 
portation and the breakdown. in 
the attitude .for the Franco- 
American population. =.) jut 

The heart of “Sands,. Spindles 
and Steeples” is concerned with 
the foundations of modern Saco, 
from 1865-1900. Over 250 pages 
are devoted to.that period ..and 
are generously “interspersed: with 

_ (Continued on‘ Page. Twe) ..<° 


‘dex,. Dr. Fairfie 





ogee ‘. tory of American-civilization. in| 
Prof. 4} 1953.0 + oop 


(Continued from ‘rage One) 
humorous anecdotes’ .and ‘vivid 
descriptions of the. people, .in- 
dustry, education and. .other 
phases of Saco life. ' 


-.. There are about 30 illustra- 


tions including “the Thornton 
football team. of 1894, ‘firemen’ in 
action in 1912.0n.an: old’ hand tuby. 
a modern Saco-Lowell. spinning, 
frame;“Main- stréet'» near“: Storer’ 
street about 1914. There are also 
four maps; three -tie in with 
colonial history’ while the other 
is an end map-of ‘Biddeford and 
Saco by: Dr.’ Fairfield adapted 
from Stuart’s Atlas‘of Maine in 


1902. 


Copious ‘Notes 
‘Besides ato a 15-page in- 
d has. included 

dver 25 pages of notes which 'af- 
ford further-details for those in- 
terested in various parts of the 
book and suggest further read- 
ing. 


: The appendixes is complete 


with mayoralty elections, popula- 
‘tion: statistics, a diagram’ of*in- 
dustrial growth in Saco, city ex- 


penditures,' prominent | names, 
etc. Prior to’ the appendixes are 


‘over three pages of “Headlines 
\Make History”. 
\period ‘of. 1950 “to” January - 10, ; daughter; 
Os, aaa ca seed s 


concerning -the 


: A-graduate .of ‘Thornton :acad- 
emy,--Dr.. Fairfield is the son. of 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘Wilbur F. Fairfield, 
Horton avenue: ‘Saco. In‘1943 he 
graduated’. from’ “Bates college 


_ hoon he. will be present at the York Institute in- 
Saco’ to autograph: pre-publication copies from 2 
to 5. Dr. Fairfield, his wife, the former Maryliyn 





er, Donna, have just re-' 


turned. from a 3,000-mile tour of historic spots in 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Ohio. ‘ 


literature. He received his mas- 
‘ter’s degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity’ in American History’ ‘in| 
1947''and his Ph. D. in the ‘his-; 


i 


“From 1936 to 1944, he was em-| 
ployed by the’ Saco-Lowell shops! 
as foreman of the termination de- 
partment. During 1944 he was 
coordinator of a special cost proj- 
ect at the concern:. - we ! 

Dr. Fairfield joined. the Bate 
college faculty as an instructor in 
1947. In°1951 he was promoted 
to assistant professor and rose: 
to his‘current ‘position. in 1955. : 
During 1953-54: he held a’Ful-| 
bright Professorship at Athens 
college’ in Greece. ; : 

He is a member. of the Bates 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa and 
has: held fellowships. at both 
Bates and Harvard and taught at 
Hofstra college. Dr. Fairchild has 
written’a number of professional | 
articles, including many ~con- 
cerning Greece’ and essays publi- 
cizing the Maine . Appalachian 
Trail club of which he is presi- 
dent. 

He is married to the former 
Maryllyn Rumery, daughter of 
(Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Rumery, Cur- 
‘tis. Cove, this city. She is a reg- 
istered. nurse, having trained at. 
the: Trull hospital School of 
Nursing. The Fairfields have one | 
daughter, Donna, who is 14. The | 
book is dedicated to his wife and 





with: an ‘AB. ‘degree in English 


Today We Introduce: 





Alfred Berry -- Harness Maker! 


ALFRED BERRY 
follow him! 


Or 


BIDDEFORD IS ONE MAN who never follows the horses — they) 


Berry is one of the few harness makers left in this section of Maine. It’s a trade he learned, 
as a ten-year-old and only recently picked up again to make a career of. Sixty-three years old this. 


week, he spent 25 of them with 
and water deparlment. 

Born in West Broughton, Que- 
bec, it was while living with his 
uncle that Berry tried his hand 
in repairing harnesses and tool- 
ing leather. For more than ten 
years he worked part time with 
the uncle until 1910 when he 
moved to Biddeford and went to 
work in a lumber company. 


WHEN HE RETIRED in 1946 
from the power company job, 
Berry decided to start a business 


of his own. He has a grocery 
store, gas station and harness 
shop now, all located in cne 


building on the Pool Road just 
above Biddeford Pool. 


“In the early days we used to 
use pig bristles and waxed thread 
to put the leather together,” he 
will reminisce. “Now it’s steel 
needles or stapling machines.” 


HE AGREES that things are 
dene faster now, but whether 
they are done as well is a point 
of argument that often gets 
tossed around. 

“T guess people are beginning 
to be interested in what hap- 
pened before, now. Well, we did 
some mighty pretty jobs by hand 
in those days, and I doubt if 
they can be matched with the 
modern machines that stamp out 
thousands of articles a day.” 

Berry's small storage-garage- 
shop is as busy a spot on tlie 
Pool Road as can be found. 
Horse owners from farms, tum- 


ber camps and race tracks are. 


coming to the shop every day 
with broken stirrups and other 
leather goods that horsemen ure. 


With them are car owners and 
housewives. 
“Things are preity busy all 


Tight,” he says, “but I still have 
time for my horses.” 


Berry has two now, a colt and 


a mare, 


AND BEFORE he was raising 


horses, Berry raised a family of 
seven girls all of whom are 
married now. 


the Central Maine Power Company as a repairman for the land 





By Staff Photographer Whitcomb 
Work’s Faster Today, But Is It Better? 


\Foday We Introduce: 





itch. 


In succeeding vears he became 
a juggler. an acrobat, a barker 
and nearly everything under the 
“big top.” His feature act was 
on roller skates doing a loop- 
the-loop. He _ originated the 
stunt and it was never copied. 

George was reading the latest 
issue of Billboard magazine, the 
show people's weekly bible, the 
other day when he was inter- 
viewed. 

“There ain't many of the old- 
timers left,” he reported as he 
put the sheet down. 





“CIRCUSES AREN'T any- 
thing like they used to be in the 
old days. anyhow,” he says. 
“Remember when Walter L. 
Main had his wild animal acts, 
the Leon W. Washburn shows, 
the Mighty Hagg shows, all of 
them that used to set up around 
Maine? 


“Boy, they had the shows; 
and the parades! Parades are 
what make a circus!” 


IT WAS A warmish day, and 
the open window allowed gentle, 
damp air to waft through the 
room. George got a new sparkle 
in his pale, blue eyes and 
glanced out the window. <A 
green, tree-studded field spar- 
kled outside in the sun, 

“My feet get the itches about 
every Springtime,’ he said, 
looking back in the room,” and, 
Boy, I sure wish I could scratch 
them on some sawdust.” 

George has been out of the 
canvas show business since 1936 
when he had a serious accident 
| during a performance. Since 





Farmar Fea: Pea Chas a 6 °SS, ") 


Geo. Wentworth -- Biddef ord Circus V steoone 


In Spring, when a young man's fancy turns, 75-year-old George Wentworth's feet start to! 


For 40 years of his life. George left, his Biddeford home each Spring and went, wilh a cir- 
cus. He started with the Sig Sawtelle Circus at the age of 18 as a bill poster. His job was to paste 
the colorful placards on walls of the towns the circus was coming to. 


By Staff Photegrapher Whitcomb 
George Has Spring Fever, Itching Feet 


the house," he says, 
haven't roller-skated 
Spell.” 


“but 1 
in quite a 


thal, time he has been in Bidde- 
ford, where he was born and 
raised, and working for a while 
at the Saco-Lowell Shops here. 
He retired from active life five 
years ago. 

Painting and sketching occu- 
py most of Wentworth’s free 
time now. 


WITH A JIOUSE full of paint- 
ings and drawings, George taps 
his rich background of 
for scenes and subjects. 


T still do the chores around).nq town in the Country, and 








;there aren’t too many things I 
havent done. I'd do them all 
over again, too!” he remarks 
with a wink. 

George has done about every- 
thing in the circus line, and 
many of his talents are still use- 
ful. Carpentry and ocd repair 
jobs around the house are only 
a few of the daily items he takes 
care of. 


“There's only one thing I 
won't have anything to do with, 
now that I'm home...and thats 
politics!’”’. 





| 
| 
| 





travel’ 


“ps. Hive cd 
I've been to about every city 


—e 





Wes tern CMagine 
CMusic Festival — 


PAUL LARRABEE 


General Chairman 


HORACE KILLAM RAYMOND KENNEALLY 
Host Executive Chairman 





PROGRAM 


Friday, 12:30 p. m.—Registration at Biddeford High School 

Saturday, 7:30 a. m.—Registration at Biddeford High School 

Friday, 1:00-6:00 p. m.—Auditions 

Saturday, 8:00 a. m.-1:30 p. m.—Auditions 

Saturday, 2:00 p. m.—Parade of all Participants 

Saturday, 3:30 p. m.—Massed Bands and Drilling at Waterhouse Field 


cMay 10-11, 1957 
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Joseph ~ 
. Joseph 


Bands 


Time 
1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 
3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 
5:30 


Time 
1:00 
1:20 
1:40 
2:00 
2:20 
2:40 
3:00 
3:20 
3:40 
4:00 
4:20 
4:40 


Time 
8:00 
8:30 
8:00 
9:30 

10:00 

10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

12:30 
1:00 


Time 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 

10:00 

10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

12:30 


Place 


Biddeford 
Biddeford 

Saco : 
Kennebunk 

O. O. Beach 
Kennebunk 
Sanford 
Kennebunkport 
Wells-Ogunquit 
Kittery 


Place 


Scarborough 
Biddeford Pool 
Gray 
Biddeford 
Gray 
Biddeford 
Saco 

Kittery Point 


Wells 
Kittery 
Kennebunk 


Place 


So. Portland 
So. Portland 
So. Portland 
So. Portland 
Aubum 
Portland 
Sanford 
Portland 
Aubum 
Aubum 
Lewiston 


Bands 


Place 
Portland 
Portland 
Lewiston 
Wilton 
Bath 
Rumford 
Yarmouth 
Rumford 
Boothbay Harbor 


— a 


BIDDEFORD HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 


Choral and Glee Clubs 


Bands and Orchestras 


Friday 
Bid hoane é Org. Class No. Director Homeroom 
iddeford H. S. Band D . A, 
Saint Louis H. S. Band C42 Brother oe Oe BLS. 
gonmiion Academy Band B 45 Ludger Picher B.H.S. 
oyna ee s. Band C 41 Alexander Economos B.H.S. 
: : rag each H. S. Band C 38 Alexander Pallang, Jr. 3B.H.S. 
Genin Gea ie aa . 42 elecandior Economos B.H.S. 
. an 69 Everett Firth B.H.S. 
ine’ Band C = 33._- Russell Foster B.H.S. 
bi ells-Ogunquit School Band C 51 Everett Firth B.H.S. 
ittery School Orch. C 30 A. Irving Forbes B.H.S. 
BIDDEFORD HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY HALL 
Friday 
School Org. Class No. Director Homeroom 
Scarborough Glee Club Girls C 39 Donald S. Doane B.H.S. 
Marie Joseph Academy Girls C 85 Sister Marie St. Basile B.H.S. 
Pennell Institute Chorus Mixed C 40 K. L. MacGregor B.H.S. 
Biddeford H. S. Girls’ Glee Girls C 39 Horace Killam B.H.S. 
Pennell Institute Glee Mixed C 18 K. L. MacGregor B.H.S. 
Biddeford H. S. Chorus Mixed C 88 Horace N. Killam B.H.S. 
Thornton Academy Mixed B 48 Constantine Battis B.H.S. 
Frisbee School, Grade 8 Mixed D 43 A. Irving Forbes B.H.S. 
Wells H. S. Mixed C 60 Dorothy E. Burgoyne B. H. S. 
Traip Academy Mixed C 51 A. Irving Forbes B.H.S. 
Kennebunk H. S. Mixed C 35 Alexander Economos B.H.S. 
BIDDEFORD HIGH SCHOCL GYMNASIUM 
Saturday 
School Org. Class No. Director Momeroom 
So. Portland Jr. H. S. Orch. D 35 Richard Barbour B.H.S. 
So. Portland Jr. H. S. Band D 59 Richard Barbour B.H.S. 
So. Portland H. S. Band AA 85 Richard Barbour B.H.S. 
So. Portland H. S. Orch. AA 39 Richard Barbour B.H.S. 
Webster Jr. H. S. Band D 95 George Seamans Emery 
Lincoln Jr. H. S. Band D 85 Clinton et : e = 
Sanford H. S. Band B 82 Everett Fi -H.S. 
Deering H. S. Band AA 100 Clinton Graffam B.H.S. 
Edward Little H. S. Band A 115 Donald M. Gay Emery 
Walton Jr. H. S. Band D 40 George Seamans Emery 
Lewiston H. S. Band AA 100 Theodore Armstrong Emery 
SAINT JOSEPH’S HALL 
Saturday 
School Org. Class No. a. cars 
i Band D 39 Thomas Bucci t. Louis 
eo Ra Band AA 55 Thomas Bucci — St. Louis 
Jordan School Band D 59 ecg a a lees 
Wilton Academy Band C 498 Otho Enowles , 
Morse H. S Band B 56 Cecil Rowland St. Louis 
Rumford Cader Band D 50 Roger Snow, Jr. St. Louis 
Yarmouth Ir. 1S Band D 75 Jeannice Marston St. Louis 
Stephens H. S. Band B 72 ‘Roger Snow, Jr. St. Louis ~ 
Boothbay Region H. S. Band C 48 Katherine B, Cook St. Louis 


Time 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 

10:00 

10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

12:30 


Time 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 

10:00 

10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

12:30 


Time 
8:00 
8:20 
8:40 
9:00 
9:20 
9:40 

10:00 

10:20 

10:40 

11:00 

11:20 

11:40 


Place 
Portland 
Westbrook 
Portland 
Gorham 
Westbrook 
Cumberland 
Bridgton 
Mexico 
Livermore Falls 


Bands 


Place 


York 

Lisbon Falls 
Freeport 

So. Bristol 
Monmouth 
Windham 
Richmond 
Fryeburg 
Portland 


Place 
Cumberland 
Gorham 
Cape Elizabeth 
Gorham 
Cape Elizabeth 
So. Portland 
Portland 
Portland 
So. Portland 
So. Portland 
So. Portland 
Portland 


SAINT JOHN’S HALL 


Bands and Orchestras 


Saturday 

School Org. Class 
Deering H. S. Orch. AA 
Westbrook H. S. Band B 
Lincoln Jr. H. S. ; Orch. D 
Gorham H. S. and Jr. H. S. Orch. D 
Westbrook Jr. H. S. Band D 
Greely-Falmouth Orch. C 
Bridgton H. S. Band C 
Mexico H. S. Band C 
Livermore Falls H. S. Band C 

CITY THEATRE 
Saturday 

School Org. Class 
York H. S. Band C 
Lisbon H. S. Band C 
Freeport H. S. Band C 
Lincoln Academy Band C 
Monmouth Academy Band C 
Windham H. S. Band C 
Richmond H. S. Band C 
Fryeburg Village Band D 
Deering Jr. Varsity Band AA 


CENTRAL THEATRE 


Choral and Glee Clubs 


Saturday 

School Org. Class 
Greely Institute Mixed C 
Gorham H. S. Girls C 
Cape Elizabeth Jr. H. S. Mixed D 
Gorham H. S. Mixed C 
Cape Elizabeth H. S. Mixed C 
So. Portland Jr. H. S. Mixed D 
Deering H. S.  ~ Girls AA 
William B. Jack Jr. H. S. Mixed D 
So. Portland H. S. Boys AA 
So. Portland H. S. Girls AA 
So. Portland H. S. Mixed AA 
Portland All City Jr. H. Boys D 


SAINT ANDRE'S HALL 


Choral and Glee Clubs 


Time 
8:00 
8:20 
8:40 
9:00 


9:20 
9:40 
10:00 
10:20 
10:40 
11:00 


Place 


Portland 
Portland 
Wilton 


Limerick, Cornish, 


Porter 
Mexico 
Rumford 
Mexico 
Rumford 
Lewiston 
Mexico 


Saturday 

School Org. Class 
Lincoln Jr. H. S., Grade 7 Mixed D 
Lincoln Jr. H. S., Grade 8 Mixed D 
Wilton Academy Mixed C 
Ossipee Valley Chorus Mixed C 
Mexico H. S. Mixed C 
Stephens H. S. ’ Mixed C 
Mexico H. S. Boys C 
Stephens H. S. Girls B 
Lewiston H. S. Mixed AA 
Mexico H. S. Girls C 


No. 


45 
45 
33 
20 
84 
30 
47 
53 
60 


No. 


80 
95 
140 
120 


150 
40 
98 
50 
81 
70 

110 


No. 
65 
79 
86 


Director 


Clinton Graffam 
Edward Delulio 
Clinton Graffam 
Nina Bailey 
Edward Delulio 
James B. Hanson 
Mona Irish 

Anna M. Crouse 
Roscoe Whitten 


Director 
Vito J. Selvaggio 
Robert Evans 
Emest George 
Merle Walker 
Lawrence Ronco 
Kenneth MacGregor 
Lawrence Ronco 
Louis Fuchs 
Arthur Stevens 


Director 

James B. Hanson 
Nina Bailey 
Allister H. Grant 
Nina Bailey 
Allister H. Grant 
Madeleine Perazzi 
H. Frank Catir 
Victor Catir 
Madeleine Perazzi 
Madeleine Perazzi 
Madeleine Perazzi 
H. Frank Catir 


Director 
Roger Calderwood 
Ellen Kibler 
L. L. Constantine 


nw 


169 
110 
75 
39 
103 
65 
70 


Flora R. Carpenter 
Anna M. Crouse 
Marion Murphy 
Anna M. Crouse 
Marion Murphy 
Alexis S. Cote 
Anna M. Crouse 


Homeroom 


St. Mary’s 
St. Mary’s 
St. Mary’s 
St. Mary’s 
St. Mary’s 
St. Mary’s 
St. Mary’s 
St. Mary’s 
St. Mary’s 


Homeroom 


St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 


Homeroom 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 


Homeroom 
St. Andre’s 
St. Andre’s 
St. Andre’s 


Emery 
Emery 
St. Andre's 
St. Andre’s 
Emery 
St. Andre’s 
St. Andre’s 


(Continued next page) 


Time 


11:20 
11:40 
12:00 
12:20 
12:40 


Time 
8:40 
9:00 
9:20 
9:40 

10:00 

10:20 

10:40 

11:00 

11:20 

11:40 

12:00 

12:20 

12:40 


Time 
8:40 
9:00 
9:20 
9:40 

10:00 

10:20 

10:40 

11:00 

11:20 

11:40 

12:00 

12:20 

12:40 


Place 
Livermore Falls 
Jay 
Lewiston 


Lewiston 
South Paris 


Place 
Sanford 
Windham 
Falmouth 
Portland 
Windham 
Richmond 
Auburn 
Litchfield 
Brunswick 
Westbrook 


Westbrook 
Sanford 


Place 


New Gloucester 
Raymond 
Bridgton 
Otisfield 
Bridgton 
Naples 
Dixfield 
Casco 
Gorham 
Lisbon Falls 
Gorham 
Sebago 
York 


School 


Livermore Falls H. 3S. 
Jay H. S. 

Jordan School 

St. Dominic H. S. 
South Paris Jr. H. S. 


Choral and Glee Clubs 


School 


Sanford H. S. 
Windham H. S. 
Falmouth H. S. 
King Jr. H. S. 
Field Allen Jr. H. S. 
Richmond H. S. 
Edward Little H. S. 
Litchfield Academy 
Brunswick Jr. H. S. 
Westbrook H. S. 


Westbrook Jr. H. S. 
Sanford Jr. H. S. 


Org. Class No. 


Mixed 
Mixed 
Mixed 

Boys 
Mixed 


Saturday 


yvavan 


Org. Class No. 


Mixed 
Mixed 
Mixed 
Khoristers 
Mixed 
Girls 
Mixed 
Girls 
Mixed 
Mixed 


Girls 
Girls 


B 


0uU QANVAaATANVVAA 


PEPPERELL HALL 


Choral and Glee Clubs 


School 


New Gloucester H. S. 
Jordan Small Jr. H. S. 


Bridgton H. S. 
Central School 
Bridgton H. S. 
Naples Jr. H. S. 
Dixfield H. S. 
Casco Jr. and Sr. H. 
Gorham H. S. 
Lisbon Falls H. S. 
Gorham H. S. 
Potter Academy 
York H. S. 


Saturday 


Org. Class No. 


Mixed 

Mixed 
Chansonettes 
Mixed 
Bonhommes 
Mixed 

Girls 

Ss. Mixed 
Boys 

Girls 

Madrigal Mixed 
Mixed 
Girls 


ba 
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30 
24 
13 
22 
13 
25 
19 
40 
25 
24 
25 
30 
40 


Director 


Roscoe Whitten 
L. L. Constantine 
Alexis S. Cote 
Brother Mathew 
Helen B. Shaw 


BIDDEFORD HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY HALL 


Director 


Agnes Tibbetts 
R. L. MacGregor 
James B. Hanson 
Maxine Webber 
K. L. MacGregor 
Persis Bates 
Donald M. Gay 
Persis Bates 
Rebecca Dulfer 
Edward Delulio 


Crestina Cefalo 
Ruth L. Harmon 


Director 
William B. Herman 
Frances Small 
Mona Irish 
Frances Small 
Mona Irish 
Frances Small 
Nathal R. Weston 
Frances Small 
Nina Bailey 
Robert A. Evans 
Nina Bailey 
Ida B. Rich 
Vito J. Selvaggio 


Homeroom 


St. Mary’s 
St. Andre’s 
St. Andre’s 


St. Andre’s 


Homeroom — | 
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Homeroom 


St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 

















REGISTRATION for the Western Maine Music is band master at ‘Thornton: academe Nearly 
Festival being held in this city began yesterday Aig 

afternoon. Above Ludger Picher is shown,at- the a; 060 high school students (ATS expepteds to’ ar: 
registration desk at Biddeford high school. Picher mons in the annual evens ents eis 













SERVING AS JUDGES at the auditions at St. 
John hall today are Dr. Ermanno F, Comparetti, i» their divisions. In the photo, from ‘eet right, 
Colby. college, and Alton L. Robinson, music su- 


pervisor of South West Harbor. ‘The auditions “*° pictured Mrs, H. Clifford Berry,and Miss. Eiiz- 
are a ‘major, part of the Western Maine Music Fes- beth Seidel, members’ of Biddeford’s: official | re- 
tival in this\city Friday and today. Every audition éeption cominittee, greeting | Dr. Comparetti: and 
center. will have its,own judging staff. ara of Robison, as they snyived; cal she: Flofel “Thacher 


the festival.decree thita no prizes are'awarded, but (riday evening Shige ; rk Pe 


















High Band And Glee Club) ~ 
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/ |} Leading The Paradey 













Be aahler, and: senior: 


‘epebtbtes “whi” jisimed: the: ‘pas 
irade‘route’ of Western: Maine. Mu- 
“sic “Restivalers: Saturday’. -after- 
noon: as ‘the twotday program of 
évents. materialized. under.» blue 
‘Skies. and -a: spanking breeze: 
This "year’s: festival. was’ held ‘in: 
sthis:city.‘for.-the'/first. time. wtih 
Suptic) ‘Paul ; ‘Larrabee, . general 
schairman, Music’ Director Horace 
illam, ‘official: host, and. .Ray- 
ond”: J Kenneally, (executive 
: commititees 
functioned under the: tri-leaders 
Land: swor! ed’ fori:several months 
_profram, 


r rf 
ee auditions’ in eight 
































ezcity during Friday 
‘and; Saturday” and’ »massed “drill 





‘ing and exhibitions . in....Water- 
‘house ‘field ‘as: the ‘final event of 
ithe spec ular... 


Heading'the: parade: in. a car, 
driven ‘iy. awrence ‘Davis,’ Jr., 
‘rode, Parade. Marshal J, Alfred 
‘Merryman chief. deputy . sheriff, 

































































‘Keneally. An. honor guard car,’ 
with: National Guard ' members 
preceded, the. marshal’s car. and 
two: other® ‘ears: .also.. filled: with 
Guard :mémbers toured :the pa+ 
rade..routée.alongside- to keep the 
streets ‘cleared: for the marchers, 
Also. assisting. to keep the route 
‘frée'and ‘clear was ‘Roland. Lan- 
Blois « ,of the, sheriff’s. department, 
whoj‘broadcast over a loudspeak- 
er: on ‘the automobile. /. 
<In'ithe.reviewing, stand ‘in front 
‘of the Pépperell .;. manufacturing 
‘company, were seated seven rép- 
brégentatives - w Of). the»: : Western 
'Mainte) Music ‘.Féstival organiza- | 
ition, ‘Biddeford: “Mayor and Mrs.’ 
Albert. ‘Lambert, members of the 
Biddeford."City., council, of. the 
‘Biddeford., school committee; | 
York “County Sheriff Harold Na-| 
son , Senator Peter Farley. and 
panty, Larrabee., ** 
Parade Colorful: 
“Plumed. ‘hats..tassled boots and 
‘epauiletted: ‘uniforms * dotted. the 
marching'units with vivid colors: 
‘Units winning ‘special acclaim 
from bystanders. and: the review 
ners; were» .the:Edward : Little 
‘gnoup, <Auburn,. wearing. maroon 
‘and,. ‘white’ costumes: marchers 
‘from;Léwiston’ in bluetand white; 
‘from ‘Deering, Portland. . purple 
‘dnd. white “with majorettes’ high- 
‘stepping i in,white boots’ with* pur-. 


“ple tassles, and the girls glee 
club following the band. with 
purple sleeveless’ dresses and 
white gloves; Sanford,’ with ma- 
/ jorettes in Indian . feathered 
headdress, white costumes and 
pits boots, and from Bridgton, 
a “Scotch ‘uniformed outfit with 
lassie caps and: plaid. tartan 
‘skirts. The lassies performed a 
highland fling for, City’ square 
spectators which brought forth 
ringing ,applause. The last unit 
—————— oo 























was the host’ unit. ‘Biddeford, 
orange and’black uniforms, 

The parade’ followed the Gra- 
ham, Jefferson, Main, Alfred 
street, Graham street extension, 
West street route and broke up at. 
Waterhouse field. Then at 4:30 p. 
mm were the massed band. 'selec- 
tions and drill exhibitions. Direct- 
or Killam was host conductor of 
the bands performing. Ending the 
‘drills before the packed .bleach- 
‘er stands all units were awarded 
ratings which were given to the 
conductors of these formations. 

Taking part were Deering high 





school . who. pleased the ‘-erowd 
with’..a number simulating the’ 
stiff-leggéd/ movements of wood-| 
en dolls; Mexico high © school, 
Stephens « high. from Rumford, 
Lewiston high, ‘Sanford high, Ed- 
ward Little . high’ of Auburn who 
performed an intricate circle for- 
’ mation to the ‘music of “Round 
and Round” an@ a flag exhibition 
twirling, *Portland high school 
and Wells-Ogunquait in the final} 
exhibitions of the’afternoon. 
What were’ the. reactions . of 
guests, both the visitors and pro- 
fessional musicians, who came to | 
the Festival? .A party of. four, 
who were supporters of Morse 
high school, left. City Square andi 
told a reporter “everything -was 
2 ee eal 











wonderful about. it here’ At 
Waterhouse . field, Mrs.- ‘Agnes 
Tibbetts, Sanford Glee club di- 
rector, commented, “the: hospi- 


tality, of this city tous is unsur- 
passed, ‘the .audition halls. were 
excellent, the: food’ delicious and 
the parade.,toute «was just long 
enough. And ‘I’ve'-been/ over a 
good many. ‘parade routes in my 
musical career.” 

Parade Marshal MekAinan: al- 
so. ‘praised highly the excellent 
traffic control of the parade route 
and overflowing: streets ‘of spec- 
tators and gave credit to Chief 
Sevigny and the local police’'de- 
‘partment,,Capt.. Michael R.. Swis- 
ko and Capyt. Wilfrid E. Grenier 
and the National,» Guard ° units, 


Civil .;Defense .-Director Alden 
Jacobs and his unit members, and: 
the Sheriffs department for coop- 
eration. Merryman also thanked 
the Journal. for: continuous pub- 
licity during the months .of prep- 
aration of the gigantic two-day. 
spectacular and ‘the entire. citi- 
zenry of this city who supported 
the project wholeheartedly. ‘ 

Personal comments from Host 
Director Killam ‘noted “every- 
body, just everybody, aided and 
there ares too many ‘to: even try 
to list,” while Chairman Ken- 


neally said “it was p.tremendous 


‘affair and we,;the Festival com- 
mittees: and myself, found every-. 
one*willing:to work: for ‘us.” 

The Fes tival established musi- 
eal tradition and precedent. The 
red carpet for the affair-has been 
rolléd carefully away until the 
next time. ’ 

No prizes are awarded for par- 
ticipation: in any of the musical 
sroups,.’only .ratings are given. 
These.may or. may not *be pub- 
lished-at the discretion of the in- : 
dividual: conductors who ‘receive 
the ratings certificates’: ‘from the 
judges,’ 

















Host Director Killam L 


“Old Orchard High Band 























EVER YONE; WORE. BADGES’ or thee. a one Bind 


is ‘city ‘Friday and— Saturday. 


Music::Festiva 
‘their official “insignia ~ are 












- Superintendent ‘of ‘Schools 


by Biddetor ‘Musi ector Horace Killam; who 
was official: shost:to' the’Festival organization, while 












or another who participated in the Western Maine. 


eneral chairman, being pinned - 






Raymond’ J: Kenneally 
affair, watches. ‘Months: 
essary. to. host 6,000° 5 nior an aoe high ‘school 
musicians::and ‘their:' conductors, "Two days: of 
auditions: were’ climaxed by. a. parade: which close, 








‘to. 100,600- spectators ‘witnessed Saturday: -after- 
"noon. : 
favorite selections’: and: 


The finale ‘was ‘a ‘massed.’ hand offering ‘of 
a, drilling ‘at /Wate 
hotos’ on page’ 5. *:; 










_tiouse: field."Other ‘festival 














; wie ; ig eee in Nile oes 
Thornton Academy Band)» 
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jorette Leader 


“seo. Richmond High Majorettes §. °° 
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The Johnsons--From Indian Life To Present Day 





Col. J. W. Johnson 
Shortly After Civil War 


By ROY WHITCOMB 
(Staff Correspondent) 
Have you ever wondered 
what it might be like to have 
a stranger walk into your 
home, give you a searching 
look, and then declare that 
you are his son, or daugh- 
ter? ; 
Perhaps, in this day of 
modern methods and cross- 
indexed records, such an 
event could never happen, 
but 100 years ago in Bidde- 
ford it did. And, the unusual 
discovery by Samuel John- 
son that year has shaped 
the lives of scores of peoples 
in York County, and partic- 
fwarly that of John Howard 
Cuvier Johnson of North 
Kennebunkport. 


JOHNSON IS the only living 
son of John W. Johnson, a man 
who was raised by Penobscot 
Indians from childhood after he 
had been kidnapped while play- 
ing on a Saco River island here. 


Samucl Johnson, the brother 
of John W., was shopping in a 
local grocery store in Biddeford 
in 1855 when a_ light-skinned 
“Indian” came by to purchase 
some goods. A deep scar on his 
forchead pave Samuel a start and 
he probed his mind for a pic- 
‘ture of his small brother who, 
also had a head scar, and, at the 
age of three, had been lost on 
Factory Island one afternoon 
while playing with some older 
children. 


Convinced that this “Indian” 
was his lost brother (presumed 
SS Ty LEP Wrens 





dead of drowning by town offi- 
cials) he contacted his father 
and a doctor who positively iden- 
tified the “Indian,” called John 
Glossain of the Penobscot Tribe, 
as John W. Johnson, the long 
lost brother of Samuel. 











AS THE STORY of the young 
man's early life was ‘pieced to- 
gether “by other Indians and 
himself, one of the strangest 
tales of early days in the Saco 
River Valley unfolded. 

That story, and the events 
that followed John W. Johnson's 
re-entry into the white man's 
civilization have become the 
heritage of J. H. C. Johnson of 
North Kennebunkport. 


With this tale so full of John- 
sons, we'}] call the only living 
son of the man, John Howard, 
and his father, John. 

John Howard relates many 
stories of his father’s life after 
ke returned to the white people 
and his blood relations. Most of, 
them, however, show the power-; 
ful impact of Indian life on} 
John's later ycars. 

SOON AFTER his 1855 re-! 
entry into a white man's world, 
he left Biddeford and studied 
for a few short weeks at Lim- 
erick Academy. A. passing band 
of Indians, however, attractecl 
his eye abd John joined them 
for a short while, Irom then 
on his life became as nomadic 
as that of the Indians who 
reared him. 











Touring Maine In The Gay 90s 


Here are Col. Johnson and son, John Howard, on herse and buggy junket 
through Maine towns and hamlets in 1895. 


He studied medicine with a The rest of his life, however, 
doctor in Vermont and bagant eas devoted to traveling, set- 
to practice among the settlers |tling down for a month or 4 
and Indians of the rural areas'year, and then moving lo an- 
in New England. We married and! other sector. Meanwhile, his son, 
fathered two boys. John Howard) joy Howard, grew up on_ his 
and) James. Sometime during | own. 

those years, the Civil War broke 

cut and John joined up with the! JOHN HWOWARD, who is at 
1dth Maine Regiment where he/present a real estate broker and 
attained the rank of Colonel. insurance agent, has become 
his father’s “Boswell” and tried 





Col, J. W. Johnson 
Hearty Today At Age 80 


to retain his life in collections 
of books written by his father in 
later years and of newspaper 
clippings that relate the active 
life of this carly American ad- 
venturer. 


John Howard has a town re- 
port from Pepperellborough 
(now Saco) that notes the date 
of his father’s premature death 
as May 16, 1833, as a drowning 
victim. He also has some ancient 
pictures taken in 1854 of his 
father’s traveling medicine show. 


John Howard's recollections of 
the several years spent with his 
father could readily fill a book. 
He started off with him at the 
age of eight and when he was 
not with his father touring with 
a medicine show, he was board- 





ing with some friends of his 
father. For two years he was in- 
dentured on a Shaker Farm in 
another part of Maine. It was 
here that he obtained his only 
schooling. less than 60 weeks 
formal education. 


BUT, WHEREVER John How- 
ard stayed, he always” kept, 
itrack of his father’s roving and! 
‘these reports in a diary have, 
been the basis of his informal 
biography. 

“Sometime, when I start to 
slow down enough to do it,” 
John Howard declares, “I’m go-;} 
ing to complete my records and 
publish a book on my father’s 
life—before and after his re-! 
birth as a white man.” 





John Howard, who is now 80; 
years old, may still have plenty j 
of time to do it, too. His hale! 
and hearty life as a youngster 
and his later years working out 
of doors in yarious occupations 
have given him many more 
years, 

| 

“I GUESS I learned one thing } 
from my father,” he declares,” 
and that is how to live a long 
life. He was a doctor as well as 
a nomad, and his experiences 





have taught me things that a 


school could never-GiscOu 
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Trull Hospital. 
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cmm™ DR. JOHN W. JOHNSON. (gad 


Dr John W. Johnson, whose full 
life's history is as romantic as any 
conception of fiction, dicd at the 
Trull Hospital at 6.45 last night of 
general breaking down. aged 78 years. 
He had been in failing health for a 
wurober of years and had been at the 
hospital for several weeks. 

_ Ho is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
Sarah Bowden of Limerick and Mrs. 
Jane Milliken, who makes her home 
with her sons in Lowell and Nashua, 
one brother, George of South Bridge 
water, Mass. two halt brothers 
Chsrles of Mexico and Albert of Bos- 
ton and one half sister. Mrs. Lovel 
Foss of Hollis Center. He leaves two 
sons, James V. and John Howard 
Johnson both of this city. 

Dr, Johnson was born in the town 
of Hollis in 1829 and was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Johnson’ His 
parents removed to Saco when he was 
a babe and lived ina house on Fac- 
tory Island. When a child of three 
vears, while playing with his brother, 
the late Samuel M. Johnson and his 
sister, Mrs. Bowden where the Boston | 
and Maine depot, Saco, now is, he! 
was stolen by the Indians. The otber 
childyen left him fora few moments | 
in their play and when they returned | 
listle John was not to be found. 

This was in 1832 and there are quite | 
a number still living in the two cities; 
who are familiar with the story. 

Ii, was not known at the time that 
the Indians had stolen the child but 
“vas supposed that he bad wandered ° 
over the river bank and been (lrowned. . 
The search for him was general and | 
jong continued but not a trace of the 
¢bild could be found. Funeral prayers 
«vere held and the bereaved relatives 
aud friends mourned the child as 
dead, 

Twenty years later his mother died 
and was buried at Limington and on 
the headstone of her grave was in- 
scribed the name of the Jost child. 
Later the mother’s remains were ra- 
moved to Biddeford where they now 
rest at Greenwood and upon the head- 
stone this inscription may still be 
Tread : 


John W Johnson . 
: lost, Aged 3 years and 7 Mos. 
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Stolen by the Indians| 
Passes Away at 





For about 30 years he was with the 
Indians. leading a wandering life, 
having no thought that he was not. 
himself an Indian. His earliest recol- 
lections were that he was with the, 
Mimac Indiaus of Nova Scotia when! 
very young, being of the family of: 
the chief Tomah. ‘This tribe was| 
great travellers frequently visiting | 
civilization to sell baskets, etc. Hoe! 
was with them about 20 years and in: 
that time roamed widely over the 
north country, travelling over Prince 
Edwards Island and much of Labrador 
and living for considerable time: 
among the Eskimos, when he learned 
to catch seal and walrus and became: 
adept in all the arts and crafts of the 
Todians. 

Finally because of an internal quar 
rel in the tribe he was adopted into 
the Penobscot tribe and continued 
roaming and married a woman of the’ 
tribe aud with his wife and her 
brother went on to the road giving 
exhibitions and selling medicine all 
over New England and as far west as 


Wisconsim and Minnsota, whon he: 
misgled with the famous Ojibway 
tribe. 


On his return trip the party he was 
with stopped in Biddeford uear the 








This was after he had 
been with the Indians more than 380 
years ‘There were many visitors to) 
the Indian camp and one day as he! 
was playing with his dog aman who 
was working on the railroad bridge | 
said to another —‘‘That Indian walks | 
and runs exactly like Sam Johoson.’? | 

He was noticeable because his color. 
| was lighter and his features different | 
‘from the other Indians and one day 
another of the visitors to the camp re- 
|markod—‘That white Indian looks, 
‘just like Mrs. Bowden,’’ the sister 
‘that was with him when he was 

stolen. ; 

He was aware that he was much 
‘discussed and finally one of the bridge 
builders told him that he had been 
‘identified by a scar on his forehead as 
;a@ boy that was stolen from Saco years 
Ho did not believe it but 
consented to meet with those who 
claimed him as a relative and the 
identification was made positive. Af- 
ter he had become to dress in ordi- 
nary costume his resemblance to other 
members of the family was so marked 
that there could be no doubt. 

He gave op travelling with the In-, 
dians and attended school at Limerick, 
Acadewy, finally graduating but the | 
|Indian instincts were strong and he 
‘started out with another Indian show. 
Later he travelled for a while with 
‘Buffalo Bill in his original Wild West 
‘show. 

' Iu the Civil war Dr. Johnson served 


Eastern depot. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





‘service. After the war he resumed 
his old wandering life and was in} 
jcharge of a squad of Canadian | 
mounted police at the time of the Fa-; 
; Diam raid. 
: In later years he has lived much of 
' the time in camps and was for a time 
at Togus. Before going to the hos. 
pital he lived in samps on the out-| 
skitts of this city. } 
With a life of sucb romance and ad-; 
venture to draw from Dr. Johanson! 
could not fail to be a most intoresting | 
character. | 
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Nationally-Known Treatment Center 


By FRANCES SAYWARD : - 


More Like Home 


““Fhere’s plenty of love for kids here,” we were told 
by an 18-year-old girl we met at Sweetser-Children’s 
Home at Saco, 

She should know. She’d spent a year there. 

What is this institution which in 11 years has be- 
come nationally known, which has been chosen to set 
up training’ programs for supervisory personnel of the 
New York State Child and Welfare Department and 
graduate students at Boston University? 

We visited it to find out. 


home or to school smce his dis- 
charge more than a year ago. 


But he would be the first to 
oint out that without the 
singlemindedness of all who 
Sweetser-Childrens Home is ork ‘for the institution” he 


one of the few treatment jcould do little. ; 
“IT have a dedicated staff,” 


First impressions were the ones that stayed with 
us—the lack of any sort of regimentation, a relaxed and 


happy atmosphere. 


On our second visit we were welcomed by two 11-! 
year-olds we’d lunched with previously. One challenged 
us to a game of checkers. The other invited us to come 


see the fish he’d caught. 


True, they were anxious to score with a guest. But 
they also reflected the institution’s friendliness. 

In the language of the descriptive brochures, 
Sweetser is a treatment center for emotionally dis- 


turbed children. 


In the words of the youngsters who live there, it’s 


home. 

Not all the problems brought 
to these 450 acre grounds are 
alike. Far from it. But they 
have in common the effect of! 
keeping children — and some- 
times whole families — from 
making a successful adjustment 
to life. 

There’s the kind of child who 
Steals or lies or displays his 
temper, in technical terms an 
“adjustment reaction.” 

There’s the psychoneurotic, 
child. whose anxieties and 
phobias make his life a turmoil. 

The schizoid personality, who! 
escapes from his problems by 
withdrawing and daydreaming. 

The child whose unhappiness 
brings on psychosomatic ail- 
ments. 

The physically handicapped 
youngster who has not learned! 
to accept the fact that he is 





Before he was admitted aj 
psychiatrist talked with him! 
and discovered some of his} 
worries, A psychologist tested] 
him, and a social worker delved 
into his background. i 

There was some question) 
about accepting Jimmy because! 
of his poor performance on in-' 
telligence tests. Sweetser’s pro-i 
gram is geared to the normali 
child. But the psychiatrist said 
he was definitely in need of 
help and Jimmy, like many 
candidates, got the benefit of: 
the doubt. 

Jimmy was under no delusion 
about the reason for his being 
sent to Sweetser. He knew he 
was a problem child. What he 
didn’t know was what to do 
about it. 

After a complete physical ex- 


centers for disturbed children 


in the country, the only one in 
northern New England. It was 
established in 1947 as an out- 
growth of child caring serv- 
ices of two long established in- 
stitutions, the Children’s 
Home of Portland, incorpor- 
ated in 1828, and the Sweet- 
ser Home at Saco, founded in 
1905. In order to give what 
had existed as orphanages, | 
now outmoded, a more vital 
function, they combined forces 
and embarked on the pioneer- 
ing program. 


Three years later the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of Maine, 
which had its headquarters at 
Belfast, joined the other two. 
All three still retain their own 
identity and have their own 
boards of directors, but funds 
are turned over to the new 
liome and administered by a 
joint operating committee. To; 
compensate for services tak- 
en away from the Belfast area, | 
an out-patient clinic is held; 
there monthly. 


Hand On Helm 


Guiding spirit of the institu- 
tion is its director, Linwood L. 
Brown, a Waterville native who 
returned to Maine 12 years ago 
after a decade in Labrador as 
director of child welfare for 
the Grenfell Mission. He had 
\formerly been with the New 
‘York State Department of In- 
[stitutions six years. and after 





he’ll tell you. 

! In that he includes non-pro- 
fessional as well as professional 
members. The house parents 
“give about 75 per cent of the 
treatment.” he pointed out. 

Every employe, in fact, is 
considered not omlv with re- 
gard to his cavability for aj 
specific job. but for his attitude 
toward children. 

“We're not all college peo- 
ple,” a cook told us, “ but Mr. 
Brown considers all of us part 
of the team.” 


No Segregation 


Most unusual feature of the 
Sweetser living plan is its fail- 
ure to segregate the sexes. It is 
‘unique or very nearly so in this 
respect. 

“As much as possible we try 
‘to duplicate normal home life, 
feeling that by doing it we 
loliminate many boy-girl prob- 
hems, The youngsters become 
used to each other and, as a re- 
sult, much less concerned with 
sex.” Brown explained. 

Children live in three build- 
ings, the original one of the 
‘Saco institution, which also 
} 





‘hi retur “av rn 4 1 

different. amiriation he was assigned to a be rae Maren bert 0 Le RX AS \ 

Your first visit might leave cottage — a comfortable heme iment of Child Welfare for a - 
you wondering, but they're all wth 11 other children, both year. In that work he saw many 
at Sweetser, boys and girls, and house par- Waine children in desperate yy A Q 
They seem so normal” is a ents. There he got a room of need of special help and came Ao ro () cy “| ) 
typical reaction. his own and a chance to settle to the realization that there MAM IK lL 

But it wasn’t always so. into the routine of family liv-| should be some sort of treat- 

Consider the 12-year-old boy ing. ener conan 
who resented school work, had Two years later he was still) His wife. ; 


few friends, was accused of ly- 
ing and stealing, and spent 
much of his time daydreaming 
about girls. His case record is 
a Startling revelation of a child 
beset by torment. 


Constant Moving 


Born into a home where none 
of the details of life had been 
spared him, he’d been com- 
mitted to the Department of 
Health and Welfare at the age 
of three and moved from one 
foster home to another ever 


_ Since. Sometimes the moves 


were the result of circum- 
Stances over which he had no 
control. But just as often it was; 
his behavior that was the 
cause. His first foster mother 
described him as acting “like 
a little animal.” 

Jimmy, we'll cal! him, wa 
soured on life even before h 
began to think of himself in 
relation to it. * eh 


But things finally began to 
change for him when he was 
referred to Sweetser, By that 
time he was a menace in the 
classroom, a child no one 
seemed able to control. 


| 


there, but he was a vastly dif- 
ferent child. A feeling of be- 
longing to the family, consist- 
ent discipline, responsibilities, 
friends, healthful recreation, a 
chance to earn his own spend- 
ing money and progress in 
school all had helped. But 
whether he realized it or not, 
what probably meant most to 
him was that he had learned to 
believe in the adults around’ 
him, | 


Treatment Extensive 








Jimmy's treatment involved 
more than just a 27-month} 
residence at Sweetser-Childrens 
Home, hike all children there, 
he was assigned to a casework-| 
er, whom he saw at least week-; 
ly for talks and play therapy, | 
a technique used to uncover} 
hidden worries. A special teach- 
er prepared him for the tran- 
sition back to public school and 
a team of doctors watched 
over his health. And every six 
months his case was reevalu- 
ated by all those on the staff 
who came in contact with him. 

His case record includes de- 
tailed behavior charts, a com- 
plete medical record, the re- 
ports of his caseworker, and the 
summaries of his background, 
original diagnosis and periodic 
reevaluations. It all leads up 





to the fact that he’s had no 
difficulty adjusting to his new 





| His wife, a registered nurse 
jwho set up the institution’s 
medical program and supervises 
nursing, has been closely as- 
sociated with him in turning 
the dream into reality. Their 
‘home on the grounds is the first 
lof four buildings built since 
1/1947, 

| Also on the full time staff 
lare a resident psychologist, 
|three social workers, house par- 
ents and a cook. for each of 
three cottages, a farmer, re- 
medial teacher, and recreation 
director, .supervisors of store 
jand laundry, and secretarial 
|personnel. A psychiatrist is 
present one and a half days a 
week and on a _ consultation 
basis and other medical men 
and a dentist conduct regular 
clinics and come on call. 


By the nature of his job, 
the director is in almost con- 
i stant demand — by parents 
jand personnel of referring 
| agencies, by his staff, by or- 
| ganizations asking him to 
| speak and other requests from 
! outside, and by the children. 
But he finds time to pick peas 
‘with the children, play base- 
i ball with them, or accompany |! 
'a boy going to take his driv- 
'er’s test. The father of four | 
| children of his own, he has a j 
; compelling desire to help as | 
imany more as possible along 
| the way to a productive adult- | 
} hood. 

















Linwoed L. Brown, director of Sweetser-Children’s Home, takes time to look A would-be cowboy entertains three fellow residents during an evening get- 
over reading material with two residents of Sweetser Cottage, original building | together in one of the bedrooms at the cottage where they reside. Youngsters 


at the Saco institution. 


houses the administrative of- 
fices, and two specially built 
cottages, named Portland and 


Belfast. Girls’ bedrooms are 
off one corridor, boys’ another,| 
and in between is a spacious 
living-dining room. The house 
parents’ rooms are off one end 
of the main room and the back 
door enters on a_ carefully 
planned utility room adjoining 
the kitchen, 

The sleeping areas, cach 
with its own bathroom, con- 
tain both single and double 
rooms, with varying color 
schemes and furniture ar- 
rangements. The presence of 
books, pin-ups and even a 
corner filled with radio equip- 
ment indicate the divergent 
interests of the occupants. 


In the main room are taste- 
ful furnishings that don't look 
as if they were serving a house- 


with things that are good and 
attractive, since that’s how they 
learn to appreciate and take 
care of them,” Brown said. But life at 


Well-Equipped 


kitchenette, school rooms, craft 





hold of a dozen boys and girls. 


“We like to provide the kids|miles of bridle paths, and plen-'modern aids available, she pre-:citizens of these boy and girls.” 
ty of room and equipment forlpares them for the return to|, To date, about 600 children 
ball playing and other games./public school, usually in less have spent a period 
than a year. dence at the institution. Hun- 
Sweetser isn't| Children also go in town|@reds more have been helped 
all play. Every youngster has |shopping. to church, to the/0” 4? out-patient basis and an 
Every house has a piano, tele-| an assigned job, usually a movies and to visit friends. 
vision set, and pets, One even housekeeping task, that is “We feel they must get into 
has a baby, the 10 months old| periodically changed In addi- |the community,’ Brown ex- 
of the houseparents| tion, he may work as much as plained. As long as they stay in 
and the object of almost con-| he likes at paid jobs. They in- |a vacuum it’s impossible to tell 
stant devoted attention when| clude farm chores, grounds |whether they’re progressing.” 
the children are at home. care, laundry work, grocery The average length of stay is 
Newest addition to the insti-| deliveries and a dozen others, now about 14 months, but some 
tution is a recently completed] and are particularly popular jare there only six weeks, others 
building containing an audi-| on weekends and during school as long as three and a half|cations were 
torium-gymnasium, social room,| vacations. years. There’s even a scholar-|19 were denied because of the 
ship fund to help an occasional] institution’s inability 
skating rink| Week days are devoted large-|youngster go from the institu-| within its framework. 
rubber tired|lv to school and homework.|tion to college or professional] During 
eg alley and an/Most children go to public|schoo!, Some of them have no|Sweetser 
apartment where a staff mem-|school in Saco. The others, too|/families of their own to help|dren, 
and his family reside. Alseriously disturbed to settleJand the institution  believes,| homes, 
high fidelity sound system canjdown to the normal classroom|Brown said. that “in some In-|four to another 
be piped into any room. routine, are taught by the in-|stances secing to it they get] nospital and one to the home 
Also on the grounds are alstitution’s own remedial teacn-lan education is part of the] or a relative. 
stable of riding horses, threeler, Using some of the most! ‘continuing jop of making» good! Referrals come from school 


group 


taken 




















Th homas Evans Retires 


After Lengthy areer 


The dean of Biddeford business ‘firm went’ out of business. 
men’has retired after engaging; After a Florida vacation, Evans 
in various types of* business in was advised to return to’ Maine! 
this:community and ‘also serving for. improvement. of his . health’ 
as a clerk at the liquor store’here.|due to-a: bronchial condition. 

Thomas L. Evans, proprietor } Following his return to this 
of the Neighborhood — grocery;city, he openel a new variety. 
store, 3 Union street, who will|store on-upper Main street near’ 
jobserye his 87th birthday. March| Harmon’s corner. He. later. dis- 
|17, has disposed. of his Union! posed of the store. 

‘street store, which he operated| After serving as a clerk at the! 
‘for 14 years, to Adrien H. Laver-|liquor store for seven years he | 
.viere, Hill street, .who~ has just resigned to ‘purchase the.. Union 
, completed a four-year enlistment street grocery: ‘store .from., the’ 
iin the. U. S.- Navy. heirs of the late Emile Bourassa. | 

Evans, a nation: of : Biddeford ‘He was formerly active in local | 
‘Fool, started work when he*was! Masonic and: other fraternal,: ‘and | 

|.16, when he became. a- clerk ‘at social: organizations.. His’ wife, 
,the J. R. Libby ‘department’ store } the: former. Helene’. Chadbourne, 

on. Main: street... Later. he» was.'\died _ several “years..ago. Through 
; employed “at « the.. Goldthwaite*a”previous “marriage, he has two 

‘coal. office. on, Water -street for: ysons, ..-George LL hig 
jmumber of* years: “before becoming vand “Thomas. L: 
a» clerk. - sin’, Elkhart,’Ind., and -Medford, ‘Mass. .- -: 
‘Chicago, IH., places of business. ‘Larriviere, new proprietor of 
| He and his late brother Henry the store is a gaduate: of the.1952 
D. Evans, in-1894 founded the T. ,class St..Louis High school. Prior 
L: Evans and company - variety ; to joining ‘the. navy he was em- 
‘store in the Shaw, block, Main ;ployed while going to.school and 
street, the present’ site of ‘the A.' following his graduation at. the 
and P, ‘store, After operating of former Bibeau:-Brothers grocery, 
the store for: about ‘26 years the‘ store, Alfred ‘street. ~ ? 
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increasing number 
are taking 


which Sweetser has pioneered. 
Of 255 applications last year, 
29 were admitted, 
on as out-patients, 
were put on the waiting 
and nine were referred to oth- 


er agencies. Thirty-one appli- 


same period 
discharged 27 chil- 
15 of them to their 
seven to foster 





at the home range from six to 18, stay an average of 14 months. 


officials, judges, physicians and 
other agencies, but more and 
more from parents. 

They’re realizing, Brown said, 


that there’s no stigma attached 
to having a child with a prob- 


its! lem, 


Nor does the average young- 
ster resent being sent to 
Sweetser. A case in point is 
the young teen-ager who was 
discussing smoking with his 
house father, who had denied 
him permission. 

“My mother and father let 
me when I’m at home,” he 
said. 

“Well, you’re not at home 
now.” 

“Oh yes I am,” the boy ree 
torted. 


His answer must have given 
the house father the glow of 
satisfaction that is his job's 
greatest reward. 
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BIDDEFORD, June 22 — AlI- 
most 1,000 youngsters with their 
bikes attended what was prob- 
ably the biggest bicycle roadeo 
ever held in, the state, this morn- 
ing at St. Joseph schoolyard. 

Sponsored by the Merton-Ira 
Staples Amvets Auxiliary, boys 
and girls first registered to get 
license plates then went through 
a qualifying course. 

‘The non-competitive “driving” 
was conducted by State Trooper 
Herman J. Boudreau, who is co- 
ordinator for the Governor’s 
Highway Safety. Committee, as- 
sisted by Police Chief Edgar Se-~ 
vigny. 

Two .bicycles - were awarded 





5 By Staff Photographer Dexter 
said it was one of the biggest and best ever held in the state. 
One picture shows the entire yard. Children crowd around the 
registration table in the other Photo. 


BICYCLES AND MORE BICYCLES — About 900 youngsters 
converged on the St. Joseph schoolyard in Biddeford this 
morning for York County’s first bicycle roadeo. Officials also 
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THRONGS OF Jifinutens con- 
verged on .the St.. Joseph school 
-morning 
to participate in a: non-competi- 
Safety Road-e-o 
‘Merton Ira 
Staples AMVETS auxiliary.’ The 
top plioto shows one’ group. of 
the, children on their bikes be- 
fore taking part in the event. It 
was estimated that close to 1,000 
were.’ present.» In’ the | 
picture some of ‘the youngsters 
are shown. as. they: made’ their 
way through the courses. Super- 
visor: were State Trooper Her- 
man J.’Boudreau, co-ordinator of 
the Governor’s» Highway Safety 
committee, and Biddeford Police 
Chief Edgar Sevigny. Mrs. Clara 
Ledoux was the general chair-, 


Nearly 1,000 Youngsters Appear 
For Bike Rodeo At Biddeford : 
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Denis Lemay of Pool St., and 
Joan DeSilva of 579° Pool Rd. 
They were donated by the Sears 
Roebuck Community Service 
group and Harold Sussman, a 
member of the local Amvets Post, 

Assisting, with the registration 
were Mrs. Marie D, Migner, Mrs, 
Rita Potvin, Mrs. Rita Sevigny, 
Mrs. Irene Blanchard and Mrs. 
Clara LeDoux, chairman of the 
committee in charge. Assisting 
on the grounds were Set. Larry 
LeClair, James Strickland and 
Sgt. Walter Clark, Maine Na- 
tional Guard. 

Representing the M ayor 's| 
Highway Safety Committee was 
Mrs. Robert Johnson, chairman. 
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Ships Revives 


By BID E. FORD. 

What was once the Perkins 
Brothers shipyard off Water 
‘street, where many a good ship 
slipped down the ways into the 
Saco river many years ago, didn't 
look much like a shipyard today 
as I stood looking down into the 
gully extending back, far back, 
from the shore where the keels 
were laid. 

It is now the coal yard of the 
Biddeford & Saco Cual company. 
Now there are piles of coal where 
in those shipbuilding days lum- 
ber was stacked. Drawn high up 
into the gully was a small craft. 

Reports from Washington that 
‘the president, through the secre- 
‘tary of the navy had asked the 
‘Maine senators about the possi- 
bilities of building 300 wooden 
coal barges along the Maine 
coast have caused some comment 
here as to whether Biddeford 
will ever build ships again. So I 
decided to take a look at the place 
where Biddeford turned them out 
years ago. 

Land is available there if Un- 
cle Sam should want to use it. An 
official of the coal company told 
me that they would provide the 
land if needed for this purpose. 
This is one of the deepest spots 
along the Saco river. 

As I stood on a coal pile look- 
ing down into the gully and 
across the Saco river today, in 
fancy I went. back to that Novem- 
ber 16, 1918, when the Jere G. 
|Shaw slipped down the ways 
there, a finished vessel] of 740 
tons, 193 feet long and 36 feet 
wide, taking 15 feet of water. 

In fancy I could see that great 
crowd of people along the shores 
'and on the bridge over the Saco 
iriver to see the first ship launch- | 
ed there for more than 40 years. 
It was a big day for Biddeford. 
It seemed that everyone who 
could get there was there. 

Crowd On Shore. 1 

Long before 8 in the morning | 
there was a crowd waiting on the 
‘shore to see the launching. It 
took workmen nearly an hour to 
knock out 500 wedges and exten- 
sive shoring which held the ves- 
sel fast on the ways. 

The vessel’s sponsor, Mrs. 
Grace Lowell, was at her 
post, and at just the right mo- 
ment she stepped forward and 
smashing a bottle of champagne 
on the bow said: “I christen thee 
Jere G. Shaw.” . 

Down the well-lubricated ways 
the gaily bedecked craft slid, her 
flags and hunting floating in the 
breeze. Cheers went up from 
the crowds on shore. 

Among those aboard were no- 
‘ticed Jere G. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. 
| William E. Shaw, Arthur Roberts 
,and family of Lyman, Mr- and 
‘Mrs. George C. Fogg and_ their 
daughter, Mrs. Robert Moore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Irving Mason, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. F. Swaney, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dayton T. Moore and Roger 
Moore, Milton O. Dean and fam- 
ily, Arthur FE. Baker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Cole, and = John 
A. Wilson, the Misses Rose and 
Margaret Goodwin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward M- Deering, Miss Doro- 
thy Deering, Mr. and Mrs. James 
W. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. 
Kennon, Henry A. Berube, Capt. 
William H. Gould, wife and par- 
ty of friends. Master Builder 
Dow and farnily, Mayor and Mrs. 
Edgar H. Minot of Saco, Mr. and 
‘Mrs. E. E. Blake, Mr. and Mrs. 














In Old Perkins Shipyard 


;rying capacity of 1,300 tons. 
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Demand For Small Wood 





Interest 


Walter J. Giipatric and Mrs. 
Mary Kelly. 

The inception of the Jere Shaw 
enterprise dated back but little 
more than a year before the 
launching. The work of cleaning 
up the shipyard that had been 
idle for more than 40 years began 
October 22, 1917. 

They searched for a competent 
master builder. The emergencies 
of the war had started a_ship- 
building fever and many com- 
munities were competing for the 
services of these men. 

The Biddeford Shipbuilding 


iCompany, for this was the cor- 


poration formed to build the ves- 
sel, was very fortunate in obtain- 
ing a master builder of long ex- 
perience in shipbuilding. 
Hunting For Ship Timber. 

The United States was in the 
war with both feet, so to speak. 
Shipyards were being opened by 
the hundreds on the Atlantic, Pa- | 
cific and the Great Lakes. Every- 
one seemed to be hunting for ship 
timber. 

The keel of the Jere G. Shaw 
was laid January 24, 1918, which 
was 92 days from the date on 
which work of clearing the ship- 
yard began. 

Although the launching of a 
four-masted schooner in Bidde- | 
ford was a novelty at that time, 
it was a common event 60 to 75 | 
years before. 

Not schooners only, but barks, 
brigs and other full-rigged ships 
were built on both sides of the 
Saco river. Not to go back be- 
yond 1852, there was the square- 
rigged ship ‘“Pequot” launched 
from the Perkins Brothers yard 
near where the Jere G. Shaw 
was Jaunched. She took to the 
water in the summer of 1852 and 
more than 100 Biddeford and 
Saco people were aboard. It had 
a tonnage of 955 gross and a car- 





The bark Devonshire was the 





next boat launched from the 
Perkins yard, in 1866. She made 
many deep sea voyages. The 
same year the Henrietta was’ 


launched from the Saco side of 
the river near the brickyard site. 
It struck an obstruction in the 
launching and was badly damag- | 
ed. The fates were unkind to the; 
Henrietta from the very begin- 
ning of her career. She was dis- 
masted on her maiden voyage. 
Later she was dismasted and 
wrecked on the Great Banks 
with her cargo of lumber. In the 
disaster Captain Langley of Saco 
and his entire crew were lost. 
The schooner drifted as a dere- 
lict for several weeks and finally 
was towed into Liverpool, N- S. 
Large Ship Built In 1876. 
The largest full-rigged ship | 
ever built on the Saco river wag 


launched from a yard ‘Lo e-sraco 
side of the river inQi876,) Cap- 
tain R. F. C. Hartley an in- 
terest in her. Her gross tonnage 
was 1,271, she had a carrying ca-: 
pacity of 1,900 tons, was 187 feet i 
long, 37 feet wide and 19% feet 
deep. 

The name of the Jere G. Shaw 
was later changed to- Catherine 
G. Scott. She sank off Cape Hat- 
teras in a fierce gale. The cap- 
tain and two members of the 
crew were drowned. The other 
crew members were brought to+ 
Boston. ‘The vesse] at the time 
was on its way from. La Vela da 
Cora, Venezuela, to Norfolk, Va., 
with a cargo of 1,200 tons of fer- 
tilizer. 
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UNEARTHING RELICS from the 
along the Saco river and on’ the grounds of. Stella 
Maris and St. Francis schools on the Pool read 
is Curtis Chapin, t:aveling archeologist of’ Lin- 
Examining a_ historic’ pipe (circa 
1600) are Rev.\Clarence Laplante,’ left, and the 
archeologist, who found initials inscribed‘ there 


coln, Mass. 


Indian period 


findings, 


on 





ee > 


PeeR rat eke ¢ 
Indian Relics Uncovered Here 


The two-day visit of Archeolo-,excavating. Among his finds onjstones uncommon for éhis locale. 


gist Curtis Chapin to two Bidde- 
ford: sites along the Saco river 
stemmed from the Boston Arts 
museum where he first examined 
a’stone collected by a former 
\student:of St. Francis high school. 
‘<The student was Ernest Query, 
a graduate with the class of 1950. 
Query discovered the stone on 
‘the point one day and kept. it 
among a permanent collection of 
his ‘own. ‘When: he: enrolled at the 
Museum of -Fine Arts’ in Boston, 
he searched out\*-answers to. the 
history ‘of. the stone. It was here 
atthe Museum the two men met 
and‘talked with’ the: result that 
\Chapin decided to. explore the 
‘grounds ‘of the’ Franciscan ‘college 
\and the adjoining property, Stella 
Maris... «: ‘ a) 


‘Chapin, himself a student of the. 


various cultures of the aces~ of 
man _at the’ Boston’ Museum, ‘has 
included archeology «sa hobby. 
Hevarrived here Sunday to; begin 


\ 


/ 





Sunday and Monday were 150 
pieces of pottery, five arrowheads 
fashioned crudely of local stones 
from the area and a jasper stone 
used as a scraper by the aborigi- 
nal Indians of this section. 
_ English Pipes Found 
His most exciting finds were 13 
pieces of pipe, two of which’ he 
was able to: put together. The 
smoking pipe: bore initials. and 
had been brought here by some 
English voyagers. It dates back 
to the 1600. era, according to ‘rec- 
ords and identifications traced by 
Chapin. » 


Chips from the kitchen midden, ui 


or Indian cooking area, were also 
unearthed by Chapin. 

' Two finds that intrigued Chapin 
were. a..semi-precious stone of 
blue, gray and brown which is not 
common to this area’ and had 
been- chipped off as--the Indians 


worked it, and- numerous ‘chips|on- the history of the’ races 


! 





The amateur archeologist was 
accompanier by . Mrs. © Chapin, 


iwho' records his findings and 


helps with research work: during 
his trips. He will return this sum- 
mer to the Pool road sites to con- 
tinue unearthing the secrets and 
lore .cf the Indian culture - and 
history that he feels is still un- 
explored here. “a 
He. visited with Dane Yorke, 
McArthur librarian and noted stu- 
dent of the early history of Maine 
and this region, before~ leaving’ 
jast night to return home to: Lin- 


of the Franciscan itollege an 
secured permission from them +to 
return again,. ge ee] 


The Messachusétts  residen 
conducts an import shop «in ‘Lin. 
coln, Mass.,..in addition .to study: 


ing at the Boston arts: Muse 





also. During. the two days .oi excaviting Chapin 
‘has found pottery and stones on. the’ two proper- 
ties, which will shed new ‘tight on. the: living| 
‘habits of -the tribes in this section and the gco-| 
logical formations of this area.’ He is assisted | 


on this trip by Mrs. Chapin, who records his 
; ‘ 


{ 
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Saco City Building 





ity Building in Saco 


4 


with a hall attached “where the 
Niagara boys and the Deluge hoys 
can prepare and partake of their 
chowder and hold mectings for 
secial festivities.” 

Yon George Scamman celiver- 
ed the principal address at the 
halls dedication, clergymen and 
political leaders added talks and 
music was provided by Hobbs 
Band. ‘The building was opened 
for public inspection and a dance 
was arranged for the younger 
sel. 

Somewhere along the © line, 
newspapers of the day printed 
estimates of costs of the building, 

The original appropriation had 
been set at $12,950 but excesses 
buiif un and total cost ran to 
something like $950 for a lot of 
land plus $18,225 for Iuilding 
costs. The town voted a supple- 
mental amount of about $7,000 to 
cover the deficit. 














In i867 the town hall became; 


the City Hail. New uses brought 
increasing importance. For a time 
starting about 1859, the York 
County court began holding a 
winter tern: in the auditorium. 
ov 1866 complaints of crowding 





very loud wails of pro- 
test of crowding came from the 
municipal court which was some- 
times driven to functioning in 
the engine rooms or the presiding 


ernor Fairficld pumper respond- | 
ed promptly but suffered a ‘series | 
of breaks in its hose line. The old! 
engine, the Sace, was inadequate; ! 
the Piddeford department was 
willing but late through a mis- 
understandings. Extension ladders 
stuck, There was so much smoke 
that firemen were overcome. In 
the end it took the whole Bid- 
deford department to make up 
fox the accidents and  misfor- 
tuncs of the Saco firemen. It was 
only the back wail of the original 
building, left standing when the 
addition was built in 1880, that 
saved the structure, The one 
comic touch very fire rates one 
——OCCULTOC on a leading but 
eecentric citizen, who insisted on 
remaining in the building, was| 
given a vide down the cascaded | 
front stairs on a hose stream. 

Today the building has but re- | 











cently had a chimney replaced} 





after loss to a burricane, and the 
exterior and much of the interior 
work had been piven careful 
painting. Painting and renova- 
tion extended even to the top of 
the clock tewer. 

The sturdy old edifice seems set 
lo move briskly into its next 100. 


eaches Century Mark 


jucec’s offize. } 

The school problem was ap-, 
;parenily there in that day too. | 
| References was made to a school 
thoused) = temworarily under the 
Complaint was made 





‘One hundred years ago, fol-, SS 

lowing a series of stormy town whildren at May “Téeuwate 
meetings, the citizens of Saco act- of children at May Testivals, Ot 
ed to build. an adequate city graduates, and of actors, singers 
building. The structure has been jand imstruraents, 





“OT 





maintained in a form similar to 
the original through all of those 
years. 


‘The newspaper, “The Maine | 


Democrat,” in-its April 3, 1855, 
issue fired an: early gun in the 
campaign to get the place abuild- 
ing. It summarized the situation 
of that day as follows: ‘During 
all this time (from about 1762 to 
1855), our town meetings have 
been held wherever a place could 
be found: sometimes in a church 
vestry—until expelled from that: 
‘then in an abandoned church— 
till that was taken from us: then 
in the basement of a church, till 
private enterprise outbid the 
public and put .us out of that: 
then we took refuge in the base- 
ment of another church—and 
how soon we may be shut out of 
this we don’t know.” 

The statement followed the 
ee town mecting of March 13, 
1855. , 


Then meetings were held in 
two private halls of Saco to dis- 
cuss and decide the issue of 
building which was recognized as 





likely to run into considerable | 


expense. 

The decision to build was not 
made in an atmosphere of accord. 
The town voted 220-201 on 
March 28, 1855 to build and tho 
selectmen of that day, Seth 
Scamman, Moses Lowell, and 
Ebenezer’ Cleaves set up a build- 
ing committee to create two al- 
ernate plans for the project. 

Before the huilding committee 
got in its mission, however, 38 
citizens demanded and got a mass 
meeting to undo the verdict. But 
on April 7, the meeting was held 
and -the group interested in 
building had. apparently spread 
ue ahr a ee the vote to 
adhere to the decision to i 
was 460-23]. _ — 

Variety of Gatherings 

Through the century the city 
building has housed a variety of 
gatherings In the words of a lo- 
cal hstorian of a decade ago: “Its 

walls have echoed to_the voices 









“Moderns, like the younger set 
‘of 1856, have ‘tripped the light 
fantastic until the noon of the! 
night.’ It has known the dignity 


of city governments and of; 
courts, and resounded to the} 
speeches of famous men and! 


/women. Within its walls the de-! 
jparting troops of four of Ameri-. 
ca’s wars have.been given Cod 
speed. ‘Silver voices of heroic 
|bugles’ have sounded welcome} 
for returning veterans and tap 
ifor those who would not return.) 
Given the go-ahead back in} 
11855, the administrators of the! 
‘time lost no moments in get-! 
‘ting construction under way.} 
On March 3 of the following year, ! 
1856, formal dedication of the! 
building came with heaped-up | 
compliments for the building 
committee and the men who had 
carried out the plans. 

Thomas Hill was architect and} 
carpenter with the brickwork} 
done by A. and FE. if. Cutter.) 
Brick was from the nearby yard} 
of J. H. Gowen. i 

In that day the building was} 
much like that of today—minus; 
the present clock tower and the; 
addition at the rear of the build- 
ing. A big cupola ornamented 
the center of the roof then from} 
which accounts of that day say 
that an excelent view of the seai 
and the two local communities! 
could be had. 

The original auditorium has 
been changed little through the 
vears. In that day a platform 
filled the end of the room with 
no stage, The main hall and bal- 
cony have little changed. The 
place was provided with ventil- 
ators and gas lighting was in- 
stalled. 

Lower Level Divided 

The lower level was divided 
into six rooms which through the 
years have ben busy. Originally 
the rooms included the Select- 
“men’s headquarters, the town 
clerk’s cffice with a big, brick 
safe, two fire engine rooms each 






























jCily Hall. 





against keeping 40 or 50 children 
in an “uncierground room.” 

Home acjustinents were made 
but in Juty 1879 a portion of the 
lower floor of the building was 
ordered rebuilt to provide — suit- 
able voarms for the city council. 

Ball Kept Busy 

In these years traveling shows, 
ihe plays and operas so pleasing 
fo the TV and movie-less public, 
were using the hall from time to 
tlinre. 


In June of 1880 an order to en- 


large enc remodel and furnish 
the city building failed of passage 
in the council but a month later 
a detcrmincd group of 18 leading 


citizens presented a petition de-, 
manded addition to the city build- ' 


ing. “his group prevailed and 
67,000 was alloted to adding a 
deep stage with suitable dressing 
rooms, with the large room now 
calied Frocbel Hall below. 

Momentum gained by this con- 





|struction work, action was suc- 
rcessful for further enlargement 
‘of the clock or bell tower at a 
‘cost not to exceed $3,000. Both 
[building projects were completed 
‘by 1881. 

| The new basement hall yas put 
ito work for the establishment of 


‘the Dyer Public Library. The city | 
donated use of the room to the! 


library association and the lib- 
rary was. formally opened Sep- 
‘tember 25, 1882 with Miss Sarah 
| Tucker, a former Civil War nurse, 
in charge. The library stayed 
there until 1893. 

A misadventure with fire in- 
capacitated the building from 
March to October 1895 and caused 
expenditure of over $5,000 for 
repairs mostly to the auditorium 
and especially to a fine dance 
floor “celebrated for its quality.” 

The Biddeford Weekly Journal 
of March 22, 1895, gave data on 
the fire. At 11:30 p. m. a passerby 
saw thick smoke rising from the 
rear ventilator shaft. The Gov- 


Mayor Savage also rcad_ his 
appointments of membcrs of the 
standing committees for the com- 
ing vear during the session which 
was adjourned until the regular 
April meeting of the board, 

At the annual meeting of Saco 
on March 13, 1855, the question 
of building a Town House was 
‘agitating the local government 
and the contemporary newspii- 
ipers. After a stormy town meet- 
ing, “The Maine Democrat” of 
; April 3. 1855, explained the situ- 
ation thus: During all this time 
(1762-1855), our town mectings 
have been held wherevey a place 
could be found: sometimes in a 
chureh vestry: then in an aband- 
oned church, till that was taken 
away from us; thea in a_base- 
iment of the church, till private 
jenterprise outbid the public and 
put us out of that: then we took 
refuge in the basement of an- 
other church and how soon we 
may be shut out of this we don’t 
know.” Of the town meetings to 
decide building, one. was held in 
Auber and the other in Temp- 
erance hall, private halls then in 
{the town, The vote in 1819, on 
|Maine’s separation from 
'chusetts was taken in the |then) 
new Congregational church. 

Decide To Build 

On March 28, 1855, the town 
voted 220-201, to build. The se- 
lectmen Seth Scamman, Moses 
Lowell and = Ebenezer Cleaves, 
called on the building committee 
for its report, and the two alter- 
nate plans, Before anything: was 
‘really done, however, some 
‘thirty-eight of the leading citi- 
‘zeas demanded a mass meeting 
|to undo the verdict. On April 7, 
at this meeting, the vote to build 
was 460-231. 

According to the March 7, 1856, 
issue of “The Union” (Saco's 
second newspaper) 
dedication on March 
Town hall with due 
ments to the building committec 
and artisans who had carried out 
. their plans. Thornas. Hill was the 
architect afid carpenter: the 
brick work was done by Messers 
A. and E, E. Cutter. The bricks 
were from the yard of J. H. 
' Gawen 

To imagine the appearance of 
the exterior, subtract the present 
clock tewer and entrance,’ and 
the addition at the back of the 
hall; add, in the middle roof, a 
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very handsome cupola, trem 
which on clear days a view of 
tLe” two cities and the sea conid 
» hac. The root plan was not 
i that of Thernton academy 
vim, bab the cupela w 
ugh to house aie. 
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iL oviginal aditorium is prob- 
ally least changed ef any part of 
ihe juterior, except thal the 
riatfern: eccupied the end of the 
straeture, hono stage. The sive 
and senting pacity of the hail 
z the 
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The basement was dividect 1 nto 
six roame: at the front the se- 
selectmen’s and the town elei 


rooms, the Jeter with a spacious 
brick safe, anc the two engine 
reoms, each with a hall attached, 
“where the Niagara beys and the 




















Deluge boys can prepare and 
ke or their choy and? 
rnold omectings fer social Ses- 


tivities. 

Sivructura Ded 
dedication set con- 
sisted af music ty Hubbs’ band, 
“n address bv Uoncrable George 
mimon and 
speaking by three elergymer 
three political valcors, 
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ca 





Whe 





and 
After 








the program, the  buitel was 
threwn epen for inspect and 
tne younger ones arranged a 
Canes and tripped the light fan- 





{ until neariy the noon of 


nig ht. 


“Phe Maine Democrat” March 








11 and 25, 1856, supplied a belat- 
ed account ef the cost of the 


building. Up to the time of dedi- 
cation, the town had paid $18,- 
225.05. In addition, the lot had 
cost $950, and there was deficit 
and excess over estimate te bring 
the full oc to $19,950. The 
amount of 50 was already 
appropriated. The towa voted the 
remaining $7,005 on March 18. 

A corplete lst of the furnish- 
ings of the hail at this time is 
supplied by Dr, Harold L. Em- 
mons, Saco, from papers of his 
grandfather, Leonard  Mramons, 
who remodeled the hall later. 

The Town haul, after 1867 the 
: hall, fulfilled for some 25 
the purposes for which it 
i: signed, from time to time 
acquiring new departments. 
About 1859, the York County 
court began holding its winter 
term in the auditorium. By 1868, 
there were complainis of over- 














Cit 








crowding. In 1874 and 1878, 
the loudest protests came from 


the municipal court, which was 
sometimes driven to functioning 
in the engine rooms or in the 
presiding justice’s office. Refer- 
ring to a school, housed tempor- 


extemporary \ 


l avily under the City hall, a judge 
also protested against keeping 40 
ov 50 children in an underground 
room. Later in the year, the court 
\ provided with a room = in 
sweetser’s block. At last, the per- 
istence of the Common Council 
in demanding space began to get 
action. In July, 1879, the commit- 
ice on public property was in- 
strucied to so change a portion of 
the lower floor of the City build- 
ting that a convenient suite of 
jroom might be obtained for the 
use of the council, these to be 
siutably furnished. 

Toward the last of the seventics 
in addition to lectures concerts 
and other entertainments which 
would find satisfactory space on a 
platform, theer are press notices 
fof plays and operas in the hall. 
The word stage is sometimes used, 
though there was no real stage 
until after the extension of the 
building. 

Present Petition 

Nearly a year later, June 24, 
880, an order to enlarge, re- 
model and furnish the City build- 
ing was introduced by alderman 
Enoch Lowell. It was refused. On 
July 12, a group of eighteen of 
Saco’s leading citizens, headed by 
A. H. Gilman, presented a petition 
dated July 3: believing that the 
wants and needs of the City re- 
quire additional accommodations 
in the City hall and the City 
Council, respectfully ‘request of 
the City Council such action as 





Us 








ditions to the building by the 
plans and ‘specifications furnished 
by tne architect. The committee 
on public property, consisting of 
Mayor Oliver C, Clark, Alderman 





George F. Owen, councilman 
Charles S. Jose and Thomas 
Buckminster, was ordered to 


build by the plans submitted. The 
apprepriation was $7,000. The 
petition of the City building then 
ordered added a deep stage with 
suitable dressing rooms to the 
original platform of the auditor- 
ium and below, the large room 
known as Frobel hall. Leonard 
Emmons was the contractor, with 
a bid of $5,520. Brickwork, plans, 
painting, and other charges 
brought to the total of $6,930.76. 
Picbebly while this operation 
was still in progress, two hasty- 
sounding orders went forth. Oc- 
tober 11, 1880, ordered: That the 
committee on public property 
cuuse the bell tower (the orginal 
cupola) to be removed from the 
City building forthwith. Passed. 
Cidered: That the committee on 
public property cause to be erect- 
ed 2s scon as practicable a brick 
tower on the front of the City 
building, not to exceed $3,(00 in 
cost. Passed. The reason given 
for these orders was that the 
hell and the clock with its 











will secure substantially the ad-j 





weights were tco heavy for the 
supporting roof. The present 
tower is firmly built and re- 


inforced to bear the weight, be- 
sides offering a better location 
tor the gallery stairs. Wow far 
{hese two operations, both — oc- 
curring in 1880, were separated 
is a question. In the city books 
they are two, but the same out- 
cf-town architect planned them 
ond several firms which supplied 
materials are the same in both. 
Ono contractor is named for the 
tawer and it seems probable that 
M+. Emmons took charge of that. 
Both accounts showing that the 
work was then completed, are 
given in the city report of Feb- 
ruary, 1881. 
Important Epoch 








Mayor Oliver C. Clark, who 
had served a four-year term 
while mest of this action was 


going on, explains in his report 
the use to which the basement 
hall was to be put: “The estab- 
lishment of the Dyer public 
library will mark an important 
evoch in our history. The city 
has given to the Library associa- 
tion the free use for an_ in- 
‘efinite period of the large base 
ment room in the new portion of 
th City building, and the associa- 
{ion is now preparing it for the 
reception of its books.” The 
library was opened on Sept. 25, 
1892, At its head was Miss Sarah 
Tucker, who had been a_ Civil 
War nursé, with Mrs. Mary Lane 
and subsequently Miss Alice 
Tiobson as assistants. John Haley, 
the next librarian, took over 
«bout a vear before the library 
was moved to the present build- 
ing in 1893. 

The last adventure to date, of 
our City building occured on 
March 16, 1895, when it suffered 
a disastrous fire. At 11:30 p. m. 
passerbys saw thick smoke rising 
from the rear ventilator shaft. 
The Governor Fairfield respond- 
ed promptly. but suffered a se- 


ries of breaks in its hose line. 
The oid engine, the Saco, was 
inadequate; the Biddeford de- 


partment was willing, but late 
throuh a misunderstanding, Ex- 
tension ladders stuck, There was 
so much smoke that firemen were 
overcome. In the end, it took the 
whole Biddeford department to 
moke up for the accidents and 
misfortunes of the Saco firemen. 
It was only the back wall of the 
original building, left standing 
when it was built in 1880, that 
saved the structure. The one 
comic touch, every first rates 
one, occured when a leading but 
eccentric citizen, who insisted on 
remaining in the building, was 
given a ride down the cascaded 
front staris on a hose stream. 
(Data from “Biddeford Weekly 





Journal,” March 22, 1895. 
Major Repairs Needed 

The cause of the fire was giv- 
en as defective wiring in the 
ventilator, Most of the damage 
was cone hy the water. At first 
iL was thought that the damage 
was hight and the hall would 
scon be in use again, but asa 
matter of fact, the building was 
under repair from April to Oct- 
ober, at a cost of $5,347.53. The 
uuditorium — suffered most. and 
perhaps the most regrettable loss , 
was the dance floor, which had 
long been celebrated for its 
quality. The city records were 
unharmed, and all the historic 
pictures were rescued. A, K. P. 


Chellis was the carpenter who 
superintended repairing the 
woodwork; Burnham and Brag- 


don, the masonry. Feter Holden- 
an the artist, redecorated the| 
ial]. 

Saco City hall, then, is nearly 
90 years old and has stood 
through four generations, includ- 
ing that of the builders. Its walls 
have echoed to the voices of chil- 
dren of May festivals, of gradu-| 
ates and of actors, singers and in- 
struments. Moderns, like the: 
younger set in 1856, have tripped 
the hght fantastic until the noon; 
of night. It has known the digni- 
ty of city governments and of} 
courts, and resounded to the; 
speeches of famous men and wo- 
men. Within its walls the de-! 
parting troops of four of Ameri-; 
ca’s wars have been given god-} 
speed. Silver voices of heroic bu- 
gies have soundede welcome for 
returning veterans and taps for 
those who would not return. 

For the older citizens, whose; 
forbears fathered the enterprise 
of building and who can recall 
decades of its life, the hall may 
be regarded as a shrine of memo-. 
ries. To newcomers, knowledge 
of the building’s history may 
bring new aspect for the city they 
have adopted. To all, the hali 
may stand as a symbol of one of 
New England's oldest settlements, ! 
the visible home center of the city! 
we all wish to make worthy of its 
past as well as secure for its fu-i 
ture. > : 
At the conclusion of the his- 
tory the speaker said, ‘now let us 
come back to the present, I wish 
to extend hearty greetings to the 
old members of the board of al- 
dermen and a hearty welcome to 











the new members.” 
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SINPBUILDING is a thing of the past in Biddeford but many may 
remember the Jere Shaw, shown above, which was the last ship to 
be built in this city. The four-masted schooner was christened on 
November 16, 1918, and had a relatively short life span since in 
1922 it was destroyed in a storm off Cape Hatteras. The’ men who 
built. the vessel are pictured in the top photograph. Onty a few 
could be identified and they are, in the front row, John Cleary, sec- 
ond from left; William Cole, sixth from left; Percy ‘Tate, eighth 
from left. Back row, Capt. William H. Gould, third from left. 
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Jere Shaw Last Boat 
Built In Yard Here 


“Sailing seems to have become? 


one of the more popular summer, ship’s overall length was 193 fect 


sports and cach season more and |! 
more boats with their billowing | 


sails ean be seen — skimming ; 
along the bay areas of local! 
resorts. 

Old timers in this vicinity 
eatching sight of the modern 


vessels many times are remind- 
ed of the schooner, Jere Shaw, 
which was the last boat to be 
built at the Biddeford shipyard. 

Named after a local financier, 
the boat was launched on No- 
vember 16, 1918. and described 
as “a splendid specimen of mod- 
ern shinbuilding” Graceful in 
lines, the Jere Shaw was more 
in appearance of a pleasure boat 
than a vessel designed to carry 
freight, 

Actually shipbuilding in this 
eity had culminated in 1874 when 
the Civil War brought the in- 
troduction of iron ships. 

But when World War 
underway all old Maine ship- 
yards were hurriedly put back 
into service, turning out wooden 
freighters. A comnaty was form- 


I was 


cd in this city and the ancient 
Perkins’ shipyard on the river- 
hank below the Main - street 


bridge was re-equipned. 
Officers of Firm 

Ernest L. Morrill was president | 

of the Biddeford Shipyard com- 
pany while other officers were 
Edward M. Deering 
George i, Swaney, clerk; Jere 
IG. Shaw, George Fogg, Capt. 
\i William Gould.’ Geatge Agnew, 
i Walter Gilpatrick,| Arthur Rob- 
! eris of Lyman and €ecil F. Clark, 
i Hollis. The company? was form- 
/ed in the fall of 1917. However, 


streasurer; | 








ithe war becom. in shipping had 
Lended before the-Jere Shaw was 
i finished and the company = dis- 
_ banded shertly . after. 
' On the day that the schooner 
was launehed around 3,000 to 
5,009 persons were on hand to 
lwilness the event. 
| The on-lookers covered the 
‘grounds of the former Cutts 
Mansion and the bridge on lower 
Main street was thronged with 
people. It took the workmen 
nearly an hour to. knock out the 
500 wedges and extensive shor- 
ing which held the vessel fast on 
the ways. . 
At 8:46 a. m., the last blow 
was struck and the. Jere Shaw 
made her way into the arms of 
Ole Nepivne. Christening the 
schooner was Mrs. Walter J. Gil-! 





patrick, Saco, whe gave it a good 
lash with fhe traditional cham- | 
i; payne boltle before the vessel; 


well-lubricated ; 


i 


Awent down the 
ways : i 
Built with an _oak_ keel, the 








| 


with a beam of 38 feet, depth of 
15 feet and two inches. The four 
masts were of Orefa‘n pine and 
were 92 feet in length; the top- 
masts were also of Oregon pine 
and 43 feet in length while the 
length of the bowsprit was 46 
fect. The deck plank was shining 
with clear white pine obtained in 
Biddeford. 

On board the ship as it was 
launched were Jere G Shaw, Mr. 
and Mrs, William E. Shaw, Ar- 
thur Roberts and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. George C. Fogg and daugh-, 
ter, Mrs. Robert Moore, Mr. and’ 
Mrs. Irying Nason, Mr. and Mrs.' 
G .F. Swaney, Mr. and Mrs, Day- 
ton T. Moore, Roger Moore, Mil- 
ton _O. Dean and: family, Arthur 
E, Baker, Mr. and Mrs, Frank 
Cole, John A. Wilson, the Misses 
Rose and Margaret Goodwin, Mr. 
and Mrs.: Edward. M. Decring, 
Miss Dorothy Deering, Mr. and 
Mrs. James W. Wood, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry W. Kennon, Henry 
A. Berube, Captain William H. 
Gould, Mayor and Mrs. Minot, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Blake, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter J. Gilpatric and 
Miss Mary Kelley. ‘ 

Master huilder of the .Jere 
Shaw was M. B. Dow, Saco, while 
the captain was William H. 
Gould. The vessel was rated Al 
for 15 years by the American 








Bureau of Shipping. 

The first voyage made by the 
Biddeford-uilt ship was in De- 
cember of 1918 when she took a 
load of lumber to the Barbados 
in the Wert Indies. In 1922, the 
company sold the vessel to an- 


other party. 

It was in 1930 that the Jere 
Shaw went to its resting place 
in Davey Jones locker. A heavy 
storm in seas off Cape Hatteras 


completely wrecked the ship. 
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OLD ORCHARD BEACH, ; 
June 1 One of Amcrica’s 
eveatest amusement promoters 
died this evening at Phillips 
House. Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston. 

John W. Duffy, 81, was the 
owner of the famed Old Orchard 
Beach pier from 1913 until only 
a few vears ago. He had seemed | 


well on the road to recovery 
from a stroke suffered last 
March. 

| A self-made man who emi- 
grated from England and. be- 
caine a weaver in a Lawrence, 
Mass., textile mill, Mr. Duffy 


‘died one of the wealthiest men 
in Maine. i 


He owned four hotels, seven 
stores and varied ocean front’! 
property in this resort town. Up} 
until a few years ago, Mr. Duffy 
was president of the Old Or- 
chard Ocean Picr Co., which 
operated the pier; the Old Or-! 
‘chard Beach Amusement Co.}| 
jrunning concessions, a merry-| 


i 


go-round and a theater close to} 
Whiteway! 


the pier; and the 
Amusement Co., operating con- 
cessions on East Grand Ave. 














A WINTER RESIDENT of 
‘Deerfield Beach. Fla., in recent 





‘years, Mr. Duffy owned orange 
a Se | pate LAME Ini ipl er BRAN S 
erove. grazing and business prop- 


erly in Ocala, Fla. i 

From his travels to Hurope 
and throughout America, Mr. 
Duffy got ideas that he incor- 
porated into the pier’s amuse- 
;ment.features. 

He purchased the wooden 
structure which cxtends 800 feet 
into the Atlantic Ocean in 1913. 
i'From this time until about two 
years ago, Mr. Duffy's summer 
loffice was on the picr itself. 
Donkey rides, still popular at 
ithe Beach, were imported after 
Mr. Duffy saw the donkeys at 
the Grand Canyon. 


IN THE PIER’S heyday, he 
had horses jumping off its tip, 
Casco Bay Lines boats arriving 
‘at the end of the pier, special 
trains bringing tourists from Bos- 





iton, and fishermen lining its 
edges. ; 
He saw hucksters’ booths in 


‘England and incorporated them 
'on the pier complete with pitch- 
jimen. There are only two other 
‘merry-go-rounds in this coun- 
try similar to the one Mr. Duffy 
built near the pier entrance. An- 
other ‘innovation from England 
was the huge slide coaster still 





operating in the beach’s amuse- 
ment area. 


‘John W. Dutty, Old Orchard Beach 


Amusement Promoter, Dies At 81 : 


if 
A showman who looked like a} 
showman, Mr. Duffy was six- 


| feet-four-inches tall and weighed 


220 pounds. He always kept him- 
self in good physical condition. 
The promoter was the origi-, 
nator of the picr’s big name! 
band policy. | 
Mr. Duffy took advantage of! 
the textile boom which hit Law-| 
rence, Mass., in ‘the 1900's ta) 
make money from real estate; 
developinent. He was a bank di-} 
rector in Lawrence by the time} 
he moved ot Old Orchard Beach.|} 


HIS WOLDINGS increased 
gradually over the years. During 
the depression, Mr. Duffy and his 
two sons, Howard and Wilfred, 
formed Duffy Enterprises. This 
corporation purchased interests, 
in many beach properties, in-' 
cluding the Old Orchard Beach} 
Country Club. | 

It was set up primarily to save} 
the properties and their owners 
from bankruptcy during the de- 
pression. The Duffy Enterprises’ 
holdings were gradually dissolved 
as the properties regained their 
feet. 


THOUGH INACTIVE here for| 
some years, Mr. Duffy was de- 
scribed by one associate as “still 
driving” as late as last winter. 

He was born in Blackburn, 
Lancashire, England, April 3, 
1875. His father was a veteri-, 
narian. Mr. Duffy came to the) 
United States and Lawrence; 
about 1900. He came to Old: 
Orchard Beach about 1911 and. 
took up permanent residence; 
here in 1920. 

Mr. Duffy’s house was always 
on Fourth avenue during the 
36 years he lived here. He moved 
at least once on the avenue. 

His wife, Catherine, also from 
England, died in June, 1948. 
One of his two sons, Howard, 
died in May, 1954. | 

Mr. Duffy was a member of) 
the Knights of Columbus. the 
Elks, the National Association 
of Amusement Parks, Pools and 
Beaches and the New England 
and National Associations of 
Ballrooms. 

He was a communicant of St. 
Margaret's Church. 

Survivors include one_ son, 
Wilfred L., Old Orchard Beach; 
two daughters, Mrs. Elsie F. 
Bride, Andover, Mass., and Mrs. 
Marion C. Sullivan, North An- 
dover, Mass., and five grand- 

hhildren. 

: Funeral will be at the Ma- 
honey Funeral Parlors, Hamp- 
shire St., Lawrence, with visit-! 
ing hours from 2 to 4 and 7 
to 9 p.m. Sunday. Requiem High 
Mass will be sung at 10 a.m. 
Monday in St. Mary’s Church, 
Lawrence. Burial will be from 
St. Mary’s Church in the family) 
Jot at St. Mary’s Cemetery. | 








Retired Workers Find Biddeford-Saco 
Club Ideal Spot To Spend Leisure Time 


A worker who has spent much time for retirement arises, 
of his life earning his biead and! 
butter faces many changes when.. 


One; The 


room was renovated and | 
of these involves a vast. increase:supplied with chairs, games and 


/ 


LOT 


7 1 
Retired | 

(Continued from Page One) | 
around. TWUA still represents 
Pepperell and Saco-Lowell Auto- 
motive divison workers. 

Other firms moving to the twin 
cilies in the past 10 years will 
undoubtedly have their share of 
retired workers in the club. 

Schoonjans estimated there are 
about 250 member ‘at least’ in 
the club now. Some. he said, 
came up only occasionally, some 
onee or twice a week, while others 
come every day. “‘Theré are some 


I could set my clock by”, 
Schoonjans said. 
' The labor leader noted that 


there is no drinking or gambling 
,allowed at the club. No dues are 
‘charged and no cost is involved 
to the members whatsoever, Wives 
and families are solidly behind 
the club idea, he said. ‘“The 
families know where these {cllows 
‘are so they can be contacted in 
icase of emergency,” Schoonjans 
isaid. 

The joint board does not inter- 
ifere at all with the activities of: 
the club and members clean the’ 
;premises themselves. He s‘tlated 
lone incident when he questioned 
ithe mabout the dangers of clcan- 
ung windows from the third story 
jand received protests for inter- 
fering, 

| Members of the club who were 
TYWUA members reccive plastic- 
jencased — lifetime = membership 


‘in the amount of his spare timetables and in December, 1952, the (cavde and members who did not 


and the problem of what to do retirees began ta gather at thle 


with th. ; ‘club headquarters to play cards, 
The Biddeford - Saco Jointicribbage, checkers or just chat 
ae Board, Textile Workers Union of about old times. 


ONAMmerica (APL-CIO), has vecogniz-; Although the club was originally 
ed this growing problem and bas formed for TWUA. retired mem: 
done something about it + it has*bers, membership is not so 


Le UL “A fw 


into the mind of Michael Schoon-‘an opportunty to join a 
10 years ago afler he noticed sev-'of employment is eligibie. A per- 
eral TWUA retired = members:son desiring {o join 
standing around on street corners'applicalion va 
with “nothing to do.” of 
Sechoonjans noted that the build--eation is voted upon, 
ing his office is located in had Naturaliy, most of the 
an unoccupied third floor and he bers were and are former em- 
“ontacted retirees of the Saco ;ployes of the three mill firms, 





meelin ‘s 


Lowell Textile shens, Pepperell ithe chief employers in the area, 


Manufacturing company  andat the time of the club formation. 


sates Manufachuring company in,The Bales mill and— the textile) 


Biddeford and Saco to sound aut'division of | Saco-Lowell 


re- 
formed a Retired Members club.|stricted. Any retiree who belong. |Warden, 

The idea for the club sprangied to the union or did nol have ; 
union 


jans, joint board manager, about for various reasons at his place 
s.bmits an 


he members and the appli} 


met- 


belong to the union receive hono- 
‘tary membershin cards. 

Soon after the club was formed, 
by-lews were drafled and in 1959 
were revised, Officers of the 
group include president, vice-pre- 
sident, recording secretary and 


Schoonjans claims the club is 
ithe only one of its kind ia the 
stale under the auspices of the, 
TWLUA and is somewhat similar 


'o the Senior Cilizens club in: 
called Portland. — 
In addition to providing — the! 


jhall, the joint board supplies al 
tary service and advice on any 
matter. 

Thus in the twin cities, retired 
jworkers are not faced with the 
\!prospect of hanging around bars 
‘or Waiting for the undertaker. He 





moved. '¢an spend his remaining days with 


their views on stich a club. Afler'south within the past 0 years! old friends on the third floor of 
1a short survey, it was decided to’ but many of the retirees are stilj' the union building. 


‘go ahead with plans. } (Continued on Page three) 
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Highly-Valued Relic of Indian Days, Owne d in Saco. 


| | HISTORIC SCAMMAN MUG 
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— Biddeford Journal Photo. 








Down throngh the drift of the 
years, a bil of flotsam on the tides 
of time, has come to us, of this 
far-away day, the Humphrey 
Scamman mug, one of the most 
interesting and certainly best 
known and most romantic objects 
of early Saco river history to sur- 
vive the vicissitudes of time. As 
1 looked on its glistening form at 
the home of William L. Elmer in 
Saco, held it gingerly—it had been 
appraised at 200 good dollars—in 
my hands, it did not seem possible 
it was the same mug of which I 
hadsheard and.read so much that 
it had almost come to be a thing 
of mythological origin. And then, 
suddenly, I knew it had not only 
existed once on a time, but that it 
still exists, for was it not listed in 
the estate of Mrs. Winona M. II- 
mer, wife of Mv. Elmer, who died 
the fourth of December, last. But 
for the kindly thoughtfulness of 
Miss Mary A. Bradbury, the Saco 
attorney who is settling Mrs. Il- 
me?’s estate, and who called it to 
my attention, I had missed it al- 
together, as I “covered” the Feb- 
ruary term of probate court for 
the Journal. 

Thrilled beyond belief by the 
thought, a few days ayo | hastened 
to the Elmer home where I was 
most hospitably veceived. 

“And would they show me the 
Scamman mug?” “Most certain- 
ly.” 

Fulfilling the request called for 
| but the opening of a closet door, 
the taking of a few steps, and 
‘there it was — the Wumphrey 
Scamman mug, in the flesh and 
blood, as it were. There it sat on 
a table before me. I touched it 
caressingly. Yes, it was real, 

As I looked, the tide of nearly 
two and a half centuries was 
swept back for me. J saw the spot 
where I stood. an almost wilder- 
ness. I could hear the roar of the 
Saco falls as they drove untrou- 
bled to the ocean. 1 saw a small 
settlement clusiered around them, 
| with other scattered houses along 
the shores of the river as it wend- 
ed its way to the sea. As I looked, 
‘in my mind’s eye, I saw trees. 

Magnificent trees of pine and 





Under the Blue 
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had left it. Even the family cat 
came out to greet them, having 
been the home’s only occupant 
during that year. I) saw them. en- 
ter to find everything undisturbed. 
I even heard Samuel exclaim: 
“Why mother, there’s the old 
mug!” 

Yes, there it was as Samuel 
had told, and there it was setting 
before me now. Once again, could 
it be possible? I was minded to 
glance over my shoulder. I felt 
there must be at least one Indian 
there. And yet, I knew there was 
none. But {know there werd In- 
dian spirits. L felt the rom! was 
full of them. ah ie | 

As I looked, I saw that time had 
dealt kindly with the old mug: It 
looked ancient and yet it. igoked 
almost as fresh and_ bright as 
«when fashioned by © the English 
potters so many years ago. Save 
for a small nick. and crack. it was 
unmarked by time. Of alternate 
stripings of buff and violet _and 
blue, with medallion of King Wil- 
lia ab the front, it shone as if 
coatetl with glass, the result of 
skillful firing. It is also a real 
mug as to size. Holding a quart 
and a half, it looks not unlike an 
overgrown “schooner”. Those 
were the days when they _ raised 
real men, and when they called for 
a mug of beer, they demanded a 
real mug, and they got it, if it was 
served in the Scamman relic. 

i The mug came to its present 
possessors by the Moody line. 
Back, many years ago, Elizabeth 
Seamman married William Pep- 
perell Moody. With her came the 
historic mug. Through the years 
and varying names it has come 
until now we find it at’ the Elmer 
home, Mrs. Elmer, whose death oc- 
curred December 4, last, having in- 
herited it from her parents, Joseph 
S. and Mary Wakefield Moody. Of | 
the present owners there are Wil- 

liam T. Filmer, who married 

Winona Norris Moody, in 1899, 

and their son, William M. Elmer. | 

An interesting sidelight was | 
thrown on the mug by a story in 
the Dover Gazette and Strafford . 
Advertiser of August 11, 1855, ° 
which devoted nearly three front- | 
page columns to its history, most- | 
ly fanciful. It was written by one | 








oak and elm. Trees that had never | Seba Smith who apparently did not 


known the scourge of an axe. And 
then I saw the humble Scamman 
home, far down the limpid Saco 
river, toward the sea. I saw thw 
boy, Samuel, setting forth with 
,a mug—the very mug I was look. 
ing at, touching, could it be pos- 
sible ?— filled with beer, so 
thoughtfully provided by Mrs, 
Secamman. J saw Samuel as he 
trudged down to the marsh where 
his father, Humphry, and another 
man were at work. I saw the 
frightened look in his eyes asi he 
spied the Indians lurking in’ the 
edge of the woods. I saw him turu 
hastily and run back toward home 
and mother, always tenaciously 
clinging to the cherished mug. I 
sav him, wide-eyed as he told that 
motier the Indians were coming. 
Saw him place the mug carefully 
on the dresser, Then came the In- 
‘dians. Wild, fierce, with painted 
faces and limbs glistening with ap- 
plications of bear’s grease. Heard 
their war whoops. Saw them as 
they stomped into the home, 
where they smashed the furniture, 
emptied the feathers from tne 
beds. And then I saw them as they 
carried Mrs. Scamman and the 
boy Samuel away, later capturing 
Mr. Secamman and his helper and 
carrying all off to captivity in 
in Canada. 

Then a year passed and I saw 
them back at Saco. Saw them as 


as oe va 








hesitate to draw on his imigination 
to make a good story. This old 
paper is in possession of the El- 
mers, who kindly placed it at my 
disposal. 

I understand the mug’ is for sale, 
and it occurred to me it would be 
a fine thing if it might be purchas- 
ed and placed in some institution, 
such as the York Institute, Saco, or 
the Maine Historical society room, 
Portland, for safe keeping. ! 

In such a place it might also be 
seen and appreciated by many 
more than would be the case were 
it in a private home. 

Of the incidents surrounding 
this relic of the past and which 
have given it its great historic in- 
terest, Folsom’s history, ol“ Saco 
and Biddeford speaks as foHows: 

“About this time (1697) Humph- 
ry Secamman and his family, were 
taken and carried to Canada. :The 
story of their capture is told by 
an aged lady, a grand-daughter of 
Samuel, the youngest son of: Mr. : 
Scamman, When Samuel was about 
10 years old, as his grand-daughter 
has often heard him relate, he was 
sent one day by his mother with a 
mug of beer to his father and 
brother who were at work on a 
piece of marsh in the neighbor- 
hood of the lower ferry. He had 
not gone far from the house. when 
he discovered a number of Indians 
at a distance and immediately ran 
back to inform his mother. He re- 


imainad tha hanen and wetaehna 4e 


where her husband was, to take 
them together without harm. She 
then told them. 


“After destroying much of the 
furniture in the house, breaking 
many articles on a flat stone by 
the door, and emptying the feather 
beds to secure the sacks, they went 
away with the prisoners toward 
the marsh, where they succeeded 
In capturing Mr. Scamman and 
her other son. A boy named Robin- 


; Son, who had been for the team, as 


he was returning, perceived ‘the: 
Savages In season to make his es- 
cape. 
Mounting a horse with only. a 
. a bit, he rode up ‘to 
what is now Gray’s Point, swam 
the horse to ‘Cow Island, and leay- 
ing him there, swam to the oppo- 
“sile shore and. reached the fort in 
‘safety. He found only a few old 
nen and women in possession of 
the place. The guns were imme- 
diately fired to alarm the soldiers 
belonging to the fort, who were 
at work some distance off. The 
women in the meantime put on 
mens’ clothes and showed them- 
selves around the fort. so that 
they could be seen by the Indians 
who had come up to the opposite 
island. Deceived by the ‘stratagem 
(supposing the fort to be well 
manned they afterward acknow- | 
ledged) they did not venture an! 
attack, but drew off with a num - 
ber of prisoners besides Scam- 





| man and his family. As the peace 


took place soon after, the prison- 
ers were all returned, having been 
probably about one year in cap- 
tivity. Mr. Seamman on his re- 

turn found his house in precisely , 
the same condition in which it had . 
been left, even the mug of beer 
which Samuel placed on the dress- 
er was found remaining there. | 

This mug is. still in existences, 
preserved by our venerable in- 
formant as a memorial of the dan- 
gers and sufferings to which her 
ancestors were exposed. It Is a: 
handsome article of brown ware 
with the figure and name of King 
William stamped on it. Its age fy 
about 140 years.” 

With reference to the jocation 
of the Scamman home, and marsh 
at which he and a son were work- 
ing, it could not have been far 
from, the mouth of the Saco river, 
on the Saco side of the stream. 
The Gray’s Point referred to, is 
undoubtedly where the ‘Gray brick | 
yard was later located and, of | 
course, Cow Island is well known | 
to all at all acquainted with local | 
early history. It is about midiway 
of the Saco and Biddeford shore | 
and directly opposite the Gray’s , 
Point referred to. It is of further 
interest to note that the fort to 
which young Robinson escaped af- 
ter his swim across the Saco was 
doybtless located on my grand. 
father, Alvan C. Gove’s, place, and 
was but a short distance from the 
point where the boy landed on the 
Biddeford shore. It stood,.. still 
does for that matter, on the very 
crown of a ,hill. that commands a 
wide view of the river and sur- 
rounding country. I have never 
been able to trace its ownership 
further back than that. of Captain 
James Murch, who with his family 
lies buried in Greenwood cemetery. 
His ownership must have dated 
back into the 18th century, 

As for the fort itself, father 
told me he could well remember it 
before it was incorporated in the 
large house which now stands on 
the site, when grandfather Gove 
remodeled it into its. present pro- 
portions. He told me further that 
the original building was small, 
framed of oak, with very low ceil-: 
ings. When, during  alterations,é 
parts of the oak frame were un- 
covered, father said they bore the 
marks of battle. The’ low posted, 
rooms of which he told are still 
intact in the main portion of the 
present buildings, A. never failing 
spring in the cellar was naturally 
a great asset for a fort that might 
be_called on to withstand a siege. 


blood, as it were. There it sat on 
a table before me. I touched it 
caressingly. Yes, it was real. 

As I looked, the tide of nearly 
two and a_ half centuries was 
swept back for me. I saw the spot 
where I[ stood. an almost wilder- 
ness. I could hear the roar of the 
Saco falls as they drove untrou- 
bled to the ocean. I saw a small 

| settlement clusiered around them, 
/ with other scattered houses along 
the shores of the river as it wend- 
ed its way to the sea. As I looked, 
‘In my mind’s eye, I saw trees. 

Magnificent trees of pine and 
oak and elm. Trees that had never 


‘known the scourge of an axe. And 


then I saw the humble Scamman 
home, far down the limpid Saco 
river, toward the sea. I saw the 
boy, Samuel, setting forth with 
a mug—the very mug I was look- 


ing at, touching, could it be pos- 
sible?—filled with beer, so 
thoughtfully provided by Mrs, 


Scamman. 
trudged down to the marsh where 
his father, Humphry, and another 
man were at work. I saw the 
frightened look in his eyes as he 
spied the Indians lurking in the 
edge of the woods. I saw him turu 


| hastilly and run back toward home 


ee 


and mother, always tenaciously 
clinging to the cherished mug. 
suv him, wide-eyed as he told that 
motiver the Indians were coming. 
Saw him place the mug carefully 
on the dresser. Then came the In- 
idians. Wild, fierce, with painted 
faces and limbs glistening with ap- 
‘plications of bear’s grease. Heard 
their war whoops. Saw them as 
they stomped into the home, 
where they smashed the furniture, 
emptied the feathers from _ tne 
beds. And then I saw them as' they 
carried Mrs. Scamman and the 
boy Samuel away, later capturing 
Mr. Scamman and _ his helper. and 
carrying all off to captivity in 
in Canada. 

Then a year passed and I saw 
them back at Saco. Saw them as 
they Jater yeturned to their home, 
wondering what they ‘would see. 
Heard the exclamations of joy as 
they found it standing just as they 


Jl saw Samuel as he 


QM. Vary site sass 4h eee 
until now we: find it at’ the Elmer 
home, Mrs. Elmer, whose death oc- 
curred December 4, last, having in- 
herited it from her parents, Joseph 
S. and Mary Wakefield Moody. Of . 
the present owners there are Wil- 
liam iT. EFlmer, who married 
Winona Norris Moody, in 1899, 
and their son, William M. Elmer. 

An interesting sidelight was 
thrown on the mug by a story in 
the Dover Gazette and Strafford 
Advertiser of August 11, 1855, 
which devoted nearly three front-. 
page columns to its history, most- 
ly fanciful. It was written by one 
Seba Smith who apparently did not 
hesitate to draw on his imigination 
to make a good story. This old 
paper is in possession of the El- 
mers, who kindly placed it at my 
disposal. 

I understand the mug is for sale, 
and it occurred to me it would be 
a fine thing if it might be purchas- 
ed and placed in some institution, 
such as the York Institute, Saco, or 
the Maine Historical society room, 
Portland, for safe keeping. 

In such a place it might also be 
seen and appreciated by many 
more than would be the case were 
it In a private home. 

Of the incidents surrounding 
this relic of the past and which 







have given it its great historic in- 
I| terest, Folsom’s history. of“ Saco 
and Biddeford speaks follows: 


“About this time (1697) Humph- 
ry Scamman and his family, were 
taken and carried to Canada.;The 
story of their capture is told by 
an aged lady, a grand-daughter of 
Samuel, the youngest son of: Mr. 
Scamman. When Samuel was about 
10 years old, as his grand-daughter 
has often heard him relate, he was 
sent one day by his mother with a 
mug of beer to his father and 
brother who were at work on a 
piece of marsh in the neighbor- 
hood of the lower ferry. He had 
not gone far from the house. when 
he discovered a number of Indians 
at a distance and immediately ran 
back to inform his mother. He re- 
gained the house and wished to 
fasten the door, but his mother 
prevented, saying that the Indians © 
would certainly kill them if he did. 
They soon came into the house and 
asked the good woman where her 
sanap (husband) was..She refused 
to inform them, when they threat- 
ened to carry her off alive, but — 
promised if she would discover 


SS. S. Biddeford ‘Victory Sails Agai 


The §. S. Biddeford Victory, a 


meryhant ship built by~ihe Unit- 


ed States government near the! 
end of World War II, is once: 


Yrs Se vat Ee 


again sailing the high seas under: 
having' : 


her ‘original name after 
borne two other names and hav- 
ing ‘operated under a foreign. 


flag.' : 
Lucien O, Hooper, a native of} | 
Biddeford, who is an executive; | 


with the W. E. Hutton & Co. of, 
Wall Street, New York City, be-j 
came interested recently when! 
he learned that the Prudentiel, 


Steamship. corporation of New) ’* ie 


had a ship named S. S. Bid-} |: : 
doe | 


ord Victory instituting a new 
run for the company. Hooper got} 
in touch with the steamship com- 
pany and obtained some informa- 
tion which he has forwarded to 
the’ Journal. 

Just how long the ‘ship “was 
used by the government in its 
merchant marine, service is not 
known but A. R.’ Lukens of the 
Prydential ‘Steamship  corpora-| 
tion reports that “the next owner 
we know of was the United States 
Lines who renamed her the S. S. 
American Counselor.” 

From the United States Lines, 
the ship ‘‘ 3 tah to Ocean Ship- 
Pp an ading corporation 
pe renamed the S, S.  Trans- 
globe and with this corporation 
was also re-registered ‘under a 
‘foreign flag—Liberia. 

: ‘Now that Prudential Steamship 








the ship, she has been brought 


iy 


REPRODUCTION OF picture of the S. 8. Biddeford Victory, which LIL © CML 





" Biddeford isn’t usually known 
as'a backward city, but in one re- 
spect it’s very evident it is in re- 
verse from almost every other 
‘town in New England or perhaps 
the Eastern. half. of the country. 

: Ever notice.the way the streets 
are numbered? ~ 

‘In, Saco, Portland,‘ Boston and 
‘New. Hampshire communities, 
_ the even numbers are on the left 
and the odd on the right. . 

But in Biddeford, it’s just the 
Opposite. , 

For ‘example ..the’ 
Trust company, located on the 
left hand side of Main street, is 
numbered 163,\ while the Saco 


Pepperell 


and Biddeford Savings 
in Saco is numbered 252. Main: 
street and is also located on the 
left hand side of the street, , 


Just’who decided that the even| e 


numbers should be on the left, 
no.one seems to know, but ap- 
parently. it is 
was followed by practically. all 
towns and villages that were 
founded in this country. © 
- Numbers’ Confusing : 

Prior to’ 1906 Biddeford’s 

streets were’ numbered every 


‘which way: Visitors in the area 


found it: almost impossible to 
locate friends residing here. Not 
only were the numbers confus-' 


















jcrage speed of over 15 knots. Her 
jnormal crew was listed at 60. 
A report in the Biddeford Jour- 
imal of August 23, 1945, described: 
i 'lthe §. S. Biddeford Victory as “a! 
Veargo ship of 10700 deadweight. 
eapacily, designed: to compete: 
with the most modern merchant! 
ships.” She had an ‘overall! 
length of 445 feet, 3 inches, a 
nolded breadth of 62 feet, and! 
tepth from keel to midships! 
iain deck. of 38 feet. i 
Following “the launching, the: 
ihip was presented With a 300-; 
ook library by. the ed of Bid- 
{de ‘ford. 














pa tne #. 


appeared on the front page of the Biddeford Journal, August 23, 
1945, the day it was launched. Named for this city, thé ship has 
changed ownership several times and is.now operfting for a New 
York shipping firm under its original name and flying the -United 


country, Liberia, for a period of time. 


of the sy, has become owners|States flag once more after having been registered under a foreign 


ck to American registry and 
“once again flies the United States 
flag with her original name—S, S. 
Biddeford Victory. 

Leaving New York on her first 
voyage: under her old name on 
Octotber 23, the S. S. Biddeford 
Victory touched at Casablanca, 
Piraeus, Istanbul and Izmir, ar- 
riving:in New York on Novem- 
ber 30 via Norfolk where a two- 
week stopover was made for a 
drydock check. 


stitute = 


a tradition that : 


even. numbers: on: the: ae while, 
‘Pike, High “and: Sullivan streets! 
had them: on. he left, ’ 
Although’.“there' ‘are no. rec- 
ords to prove: it, the houses and 
business establishments “must | 
Fave: been ‘donsecutively ‘num- 





hered by /the- owners, leaving: no | 
in « be- | 


numbers ‘for: ‘Vacant’ lots 
tween., « When: 
built’ there: 
them, a3 

The: ‘city? ‘government began to 


take action in the matter on ‘July 
, 1906. when a ocuncil meeting 
ws called by Mayor Gilman P. 
Tittlefield, Members of the board 
of registration, the police de-' 
partment and city letter carriers 
kad complained that due to the 
irregularity’ in house numbers, | 
their work was made difficult. — 
was such an’ immense project, 
Since’ renumbering the streets 
much discussion followed with 





iew houses: were , 
eino numbers ‘for: 





»some of the councilmen holding 


The 8S. §8. Biddeford Victory, 
named for this city, was built at 
the Bethlehem-Fairfield shipyard 
in Baltimore. Its keel was laid 
on June 27, 1945, and the launch- 
ing took place just 49 days later 
on August 23. 

Mrs. George 8. Landry. wife of 
the president of the Biddeford 
City council christened the ship. 
Her matron of honor was Mrs. 
Charles Laliberte, wife of a 





councilman. -Also in the official 
party were their husbands and 


|Alphonse Chretien. 


The S. S. Biddeford Victory 
was the 86th ship of its type to 
be built by that company during 
four and a half years of opera- 
tion during the war and was the 
500th vessel to go down-the yard's 
16 ways-up to that time. She 
was driven by 6,000 horsepowt: 
steam turbine engine with an a. 


that they should leave the matter 
alone. — : 
'. What really stumped _ the 
gentlemen was the vacant lot 
problem. On some streets there 
was a difference of half amile 
between two numbers.| On Gran- 
ite street, for example, number 
'4 was on the in-town section 
while number 17 was almost at 
the end of the thoroughfare, 

City officials voted to number 
lots every 50 feet and keep a 
record of them at the city clerk’s 
office. 

Atty. Edgar A. Hubbard was 
placed in charge of the sign and 
number renovations ‘in ‘the city. 
‘He reported’ that some streets 
had to be renumbered’ from 
start to finish. ' 

‘As the work was underway it 
*was rather strange for ‘residents 
to find that they now lived at 
number 40 instead of 18. The 
Crystal Arcade, which is now 
the Nichols building, was num- 
ber 130 Main street, while after 
renumbering it was 1164. Liggett’s 
drug store was 127 Main and be- 
came 165-167. 

Since the business section of 
Alfred and Main streets -were 
numbered with the even num- 
bers on the right hand° side,. it 
was evidently decided to con- 
form the entire city to this pat- 
tern. 
| It is interesting to note that the | 
numbering of houses ° 
Biddeford between 1856 and 1866 
while in Saco it was begun be- 
tween 1866 and 1870. © 
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Nickel Bus Line 


Back in 1885, the Biddeford and Saco (pronounced 
“Socko”’) Railroad Company was incorporated. It was an 
historic occasion for this booming coastal community as 
two sleek horses furnished locomotion for the first open, 
four-wheeled car carrying passengers between the two 
cities. The zone fare on this first car was five cents. To- 
day, sixty-seven years later, the same five cents transports 
sons and grandsons of the early commuters over the same 
route, operated by the same company, here in Maine. It 
is the only line in the country that has held its prices at 
this level over this period. 


Modern blue and cream steel coaches service the huge Bates, Pepperell 
and Saco-Lowell plants of the industrial 
and Saco. 


in-town area of Biddeford 
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J. Burton Stride started as clerk for the Biddeford and Saco R. kh. 
Company in 1919 and has been, progressively, Assistant Treasurer, 
General Manager and now President. “Burt,” as he is known up and 


down Main Street, says, “We are a small company but we have held ] 
consumer prices down by attention to details and by purchasing the € 
best of equipment and the right tools for every job.” k 
7 
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General Superintendent, Raymond w.. 
Bell, keeps an eye on the weather as 
well as his buses. His ultra-modern | 
office at the garage is equipped with! 
all types of weather gauges. Arline’ 
Bowe, secretary, has been with the 
company twenty years. One of her 
duties is to shovel the day’s receipts 
into this eleetrie counting machine for 
automatic sorting and counting. 


Sixty -three trips are 
made each day beticeen 
Piddeford-Saco and Old 
Orchard and nine to 
Camp Bilis. The Old 
Orchard runitis the 
longest line in the sys- 
tem, 7.6 miles. More 
trips are added during 
the busy summer 
months providing a bus 
every fifteen minutes 
to the resort section 
along Ocean Park and 
the Beach. 


One-half million miles a year are 
travelled over the twenty miles ser- 
viced. Included in the Biddeford & 
Saco Railroad Company lines are the 
industrial and retail shopping centers 
of the two cities and the residential 
areas and outlying rural and resort 
sections along the eastern York 
County shore. The company went all- 
bus in 1939 when six ACF buses re- 
placed electric street cars on four 
lines. Ten buses are now in operation 
in the expanded system. It is of inter- 
est to note that the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, who furnished 
these modern coaches, made the first 


open horse-drawn car for the line 67 
years ago and has built the electric 
ears and all of the rolling stock since. 
Two working executives and one 
secretary compose the “top brass” of 
the outfit. Eight regular drivers and 
two mechanics complete the company. 
The wage scale is comparable to that 
paid by much larger transportation 
lines and benefits to the workers such 
as paid vacations, sick time, paid up 
insurance and compensation and 
Christmas bonus awards make the 


Biddeford & Saco Line a good place 
to work. 


The bus (below), midway between the two cities, is headed for Old 


Orchard, 
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Pride of the line and the envy of other lines 
is this compact, ivy-covered yarage stra- 
tegically located so that each bus passes 
twice during each trip. The elongated 
traffic light, left, hangs over the street and 
can call in any bus by lighting a combina- 
tion of two colors of the multi-colored bea- 
con. Each bus is coded with two different 
colors for identification. The garage was 
built as a car barn in 1894 and completely 
rebuilt and modernized in June 1939 to care 
for the newly acquired buses. It is com- 
pletely equipped with electrically and 
hydraulically operated tools for every job 
from freeing a slug from a coin box to re- 
placing a complete engine. Safety fea- 
tures include adequate lighting throughout, 
a carbon monoxide alarm, such as those 
used in coal mines, which sets off a blatant 
buzzer if the gas content inside the garage 
exceeds .01 of 1% and two strategically 
located buttons that will immediately open 
the three large doors electrically. No cost 
or effort has been spared to make the 36 
by 120 foot shop neat and efficient. 
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(The following article was read by 
MeArthur Gibvarina: Bane Yorke be- 
fore (he meeting of the City council 
Monday evening ia conmiection with 
Biddeford's centennial this year: 
Editor's note.) ¥ 

Biddeford’s first election undér 
the city charter was held on 


Monday, March 12. 1855, and this 


week marks its L00th anniversary, 
That cleetion a century ago was 
held against a ivoubled and un- 
usual background of city, state, 
and national feciing. Biddeford 





had been growing rapidly, its 
population had tripled in 10 
vears, and it naturally had 


est Election 100 





escems to have been 





“srowing pains.’ Also four years! 


g5 


before (in 1551) the Portland re- 
former, Neal Dow, had gotten 
his “Maine Lia” through 
legislature. It was the first liquor- 
prohibition Jaw in the United 
States. and the 
great Dry Experiment that did 
not end until 82 vcars later, in 
1933. From its very starl in 1851, 
Neal Dow's — prohibition 
caused controversy and turmoil. 

Over and above all this was 
also the turbulent national back- 
ground. The question of negro 
slavery, that (theugh the men of 


1855 didn't know it) in the next 
six years was to bring on the 
great Civil War, was troubling 


men then, just as the cold war of 
free world) versus slave world 
troubles thoughtful men today. 
In 1854, only a year before Bid- 
dcford’s first city election, Con- 
gress had passed the pro-slavery 
Nebraska Act. and that Act hope- 
lessly split one great political 
party into “Nebraska mon’ (pro- 
savery) and “Anti-Nebraska 
men” (anti-slavery), while at the 
same time it began the break-up 
of the other great national party 
(the Whig Party) and caused it 
to compietely disappear within 
the next four vears. In fact at the 
very time that Biddeford 
voting in March of 1855, 
year-old JUlinois lawyer, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, (then unknown in 
Biddeford and the East) was re- 
uctantly making up his mind to 
Jeave the Whig Party of which 
he had been a prominent Illinois 
member for years. And his anti- 
slavery feelings forced him in the 
very next vear (1856) to the open 
break with his old party, which 
led to his election as President 
in 1860. 
Sharp Contrast 

That was the way thoughtful 
and sincere men were troubled 
and uneasy in 1855, both in the 
nation, in Maine, and in Bidde- 
ford. And it explains why Bidde- 
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ford’s first mayoralty — clection 
was not conducted on regular 
party lines. Actually, in 1655, the 
precdominant issue in Liddeford | 
the 
Law, and its strict local enforce- | 
ment. It was on this issue that 
the two first candidates for 
mayor were most sharply con- 
trasted. And when the clection 
gave victory to the Maine Law 
man it was widely heralded 
throughout the State as a Maine 
Law victory, rather than as a 
party viclory. 

Events were moving so swiftly 
in Biddeford then that the ward 
divisions were only two weeks 
old, too new for real ward organ- 
ization. Thus that clection of 
March, 1855, is unique in Bidde- 
ford history because it was the 
only city election ever held here 
without ward organizations 10 
support the candidates. But or- 
ganized or not, the voters of Bid- 
deford turned out in surprising 
12, }054. The 
population then was about 7,500, 
but voting was only a male per- 
ogative which made the eligible 
voters about 1,500. So it is a 
measure of the people’s real in- 
terest in their new city, that of 
the 1,400 eligible voters a total of 
1,223 (or 80 per cent) went to the 
seven new ward polling places 
on that second Monday in March 
a century ago. 

Behind that interest lav another 
fact to make that election un- 
usual. Those 1,224 voters evident- 
ly realized that real change was 
taking place, an historical cross- 
road reached, in Biddeford’s turn 
from a town into a city. That fact 
comes out clearly in this way: in 
the last ten years of town  gov- 
ernment the voters of Biddeford 
had chosen three selectmen each 
year as the chief governing body 
ot the town. In those ten years 
just ten men had held office as 
sclectmen, one man_= serving 
§ times, another 7, a third 6, while 
the others had served once or 
twice each. 

New Men Picked 

But it is significant that when 
the Biddeford voters went to the 
polls in that first election they 
picked entirely new men. Actuai- 
ly they elected 29 men (a mayor, 
7 aldermen, and 21 common coun- 
ciimen) as the first city govern- 
ment. But not a single one of 
those 29 men had been a former 
town selectman. And the men 
they voted in as Biddeford’s first 
mayor bya vote of 708 to his 
opponent’s 498, was not even 
born in Biddeford. Both he and 
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his opponent in that first city 
election were New Hampshire 
born, and neither had been a 


resident of Biddeford as long as 
10 years. No one can study that 
first Biddeford city election with- 
cut respecting those voters of 
1855. They knew what they want- 
ed. And what they evidently 
wanted was new men for a new 
form of government. 
Incidentally that pattern of 
newness ran through Biddeford’s: 
elections for a number of years. : 
Out of the first 14 mayors of 
Biddeford only two were born in 
Biddeford. That fact explains a 
good deal about Biddeford’s rapid 
growth an progress as a city. In 
its quick recognition and wel- 
come for new men and new 
talents, Biddeford was showing 
the quick alertness to ability that 
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so frequently distinguishes a city 
from a town. In other words, 
Biddeford’s first city election 
showed clearly that Biddeford in 
1655 was really a city in spirit, as 
well as in name. 
First Mayor 

Danicl Eton Somes, the first 
mayor of Biddeford, was born in 
1815 in the small New Hamp- 
shire village of Meredith Bridge, 
now named Laconia. His parent- 
age and early life are not known. 
Vhen he was dlected mayor he; 
vus 40 vears old, a family man! 
with two small sons. One of those 
sons was Jater an editorial writer 
fo: the Boston Globe. ' 

Somes came here in 1846, drawn 
by the new cotton mills, and 
: ted a small plant on Factory 
Island making loom harnesses, ' 
reed twine and varnishes. About 
1649 he buill the frame house at 
the northwest corner of Kossuth 
and South streets, which © still} 
stands there though somewhat re-! 
modelled. Here he lived until} 
1653 when he built a fine house, ; 
with a striking cupola, on the hill: 
ai the end of Adams street. He! 
and his family were living there’ 
when he was first elected mayor, 
and if caused him to be deseribed 
once by a political opponent as 
‘the man who lives in the highest 
house in Biddeford.” That house, 
remodelled and enlarged, is now 
tie Good Shepherd Convent. 

Bridge Is Built 

His name is still borne by one 
of our bridges, the Somesville 
bridge. Tn 1851 he and four other 
men bought 105 acres of land as; 
a real estate development on the| 
Saco shore opposite the western 
end of Springs Island and along 
the Boom Road. This group, head- 
ed by Somes; built a 375-foot 
bridge from Springs Island to 
their land. At the time, the bridge 
was known a_sthe best and most 
modern bridge on the whole Saco 
River. After the bridge was built 
the Somes group. divided their 
land into mill sites and 400 build- 








\ 








ing lots and the whole section 
took the name of Somesville. 


Though later ruined by floods and 
the big fire of 1908, Somesville in 
1655 was regarded as the largest 
and most successful local real 
estate development. 

Somes was a man of many in- 
terests. In 1852 he bought a small 
newspaper that had just been 
moved from Saco to Biddeford, 
enlarged it, and renamed it the 
Eastern Journal. That paper was 
a direct predecessor of the pres- 
ent Biddeford Journal. He gave 
up the ownership of that news- 
paper two years later and bought 
a large frame building (built in 
1849) on the corner of Washing- 
ton and Main streets where the 
Pepperell Trust Com'pany now 
stands. That frame building be- 
came known as the Somes block 
and in its upper rooms Bidde-| 
ford’s first city government was 
organized in 1855. That building 
further served as city headquar- 
ters until the first City building 
was built at Adams and Main; 
strects in 1860. It was also in. 
the Somes building that Bidde- 
ford’s second bank was organized 
in 1856, Somes being elected as 
its first president. That bank is 
now the First National Bank of 
Biddeford. 

Record of Harmony 

Daniel E, Somes, first mayor 
of Biddeford, was a leading spir- 
it in the change from town to 
city a century ago. He was a 
quiet man who seldom spoke in 
public, and then only © briefly. 
But he seems to have had the! 
gift of getting along with peo-| 
ple, and his two terms as mayor. 
successfully bridged the sharp! 
transition from town to city. His: 
record was one of harmony and, 
progress. 
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After serving two terms as 
mayor, he declined renomination 
in 1857 but in 1858 he was draft- 
ed to run for Congress in the 
national election that year. He 
served in the House of Represen- 


| iatives of the 36th United States 


Congress from March, 1859, to 
March of 1861 and witnessed the 
first inauguration of Abraham 
Lincoln as President. Somes was 
also a member of the famous 
“peace conference” that was 


j held in Washington in February, 


1861, in an unsuccessful effort to 
avert the Civil War. 

After completing his congres- 
sional term, Somes settled in 
Washington and never returned 
to Biddeford. He died in Wash- 
angton, in 1888, having  estab- 
lished himself there as a sup- 
porter and friend of Abraham 
Lincoln, as an inventor (with 


some 60 inventions to his credit} 


fand as a patent attorney. He 
holds one further distinction in 
Biddeford history. He and Judge 


|\George Thacher were the only 
two men ever elected to the 
United States Congress from 


\Biddeford. Oddly enough, neith- 
er man was born in Biddeford— 
; Thacher having been born on 
‘Cape Cod and Somes in New 
‘Hampshire. But it was Biddeford 
‘that gave both men their recog- 
nition, and opportunity. 
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Scenes ‘at the annual muster of the Maine State Hand Engine League held in connection with Brunswivk's Bicen-. 


tennial celebration Tuesday. 


Top, the Niagara of Brunswick which walked away with top honors in Class A with a play of ‘227 feet 31% inches: 
Nearly 70 men manned the brakes on the home town tub and actually won on the first play. 
Bottom left, the Waterwitch of Bowdoinham which won second honors in Class B with 194 feet 7 inches. Coming to 
Brunswick with, a comparativeiy small crew, the lads from Bowdoinham received some valuable assistance from. outsiders 
: Bottom right, the Senator Baxter of Bath, a consistent money winner at musters, had hard luck and coud ‘place no i 
better than third with a play of 201 feet 9% inches. The Triu mph of Berwick took second in Class A at'212 feet 9.4 <inches, 


Special Despatch to The Press Herald 

Brunswick, July. 4—More than 10,- 
200° persons crowded Brunswicit’s 
Maine Street ‘today to witness . the 
annual muster of the Maine Stat: 
Hand Engine League. which brought 
{o a close the town’s three ‘day bi- 
centennial celebration. 

In the morning.13 hand tubs, the 
full uniformed units of the Bruns- 
wick, Hallowell and Randoloh Fire 
Departments, staged a colorful parade. 

Honors in the hand engine play 
went to the .Niagaras, Prunswick’s 
tub carrying off top money in Class 
A, and Saco’s' machine walking awa; 
with the $100 purse in the second 
division. Four’ other prizes § were 
awarded in each division, of $60, .$40, 
'$25 and $15 Tespectively. 

Brunswick's Niagara, ‘directed by 
Jimmy Tupper, and manned by a 
crew of 68 men, jumped into {he lead 
cn the very first play, attaining 22) 
feet 314 inches. At the time the. 
vriumph of Berwick was leading with 
£12 feet 914 inches, and the Senator 
Faxter of*Bath was second with 2C1 
feet 9 inches. Immediately after the 
muister the Niagara Veteran Firemen’s 
Association’ staged a victory» parace 
ied by the crack Boy Scout’ Drum’ 
Corps. 

Saco’s Niagara played 206 feet 14% 
inches-on the paper, to wipe out the 
mark set a few moments earlier by 
the Waterwitch of Bowdoinham, 194 
feet 7 inches. 

Other plays in the two classes were 
as. follows: 

Class -A, Triumph, Berwick. “212 fest 
4% inches; Baxter, ‘Bath, 201 feet 
\934 inches; Forest City, Portland, 195 
|teet 1 inches; Sagadahoc, Bath, 196 
feet. one inch; Vixen, . Berwick, 195 
‘feet 644 inches, 
i’Class B, Waterwitch, ‘Bowdoinham. 
\194 feet 7 inches; William Hill, Ber- 
lwick, 193 feet 314 inches; Hecla, Rar- 
dolph,'-190° feet seven inches; Tiger, 
Yalallowell, 189 feet 5% inches; Andros- 


cogzin, sctalean: 185 feet’ 5%, inches; 
Ben E, Smith, Gardiner, 163 feet 514 
inches, 

In the morning parade there were 
two drum corps from’ Somersworth, 


N. H., in adaition to several other 
musical’ organizations from in .and 
around Brunswick. Hallowell and 


Randolph Fire Departments turned 
out’ 100 per cent in uniform, having 
made arrangements with eighboring 
towns to cover in case of fire. Bruns- 
wick’s newly uniformed Fire Depart- 
ment likewise took part in the parade 
and all of the motorized equipment 
was turned oit. 

‘Randolph boasted the youngest and 
aidest firemen at the muster. Present 
was John W.’ James, who will be 89 
in three weeks. He joined’ the Ran- 
dolph. Department as a_ torch-boy 
when only 13 years old,and has since 
been a member. Present too was J. 
Nichols. Sherman, six-year-old son of 
Fireman H. Arthur Shennan, a mem-' 
ber of the department. . 

A. sports program was held at Ed- 
wards Field while the muster was 
going on and this. evening’ fireworks 
on Standpipe Hill. brought, the cele- 
bration to an official close. 

The three day -program left the 
town worn out but happy.”The Police 
Department, undermanned as~ it is, 
was on 24 hour duty throughout the 
three days. The same ‘was true of the 
five Brunswick ‘Boy Scot troops, who 
turned in most: valuable service. : 

The “Scouts maintained a_ service 
camp.on the Bowdoin Delta all week, 
and had .100‘uniformed: boys on con- 
stant’ duty “for emergencies, .“ They. 
wére ‘called upon to serve as “ushers, 
guides, handled traffic and did police 
work day and night, with an efficiency 
that. won. constant praise. These. duties 
were in addition tothe three parades 
in which they ‘took part, the camp 
was modeled after ther New York 
World’s. Fair. 
more than.500, visitors, 





camp and attracted. 
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Prof. Robert M, York, State Historian 
150 Stevens Hall 

University of Maine 

Orono, Maine 


Dear Dr. York: 


Re your note of the 6th, the York County 
commemorative half-dollar was designed by the artist Walter H. 
Rich, of Portland. A newspaper report of June 19, 1936 says 
the obverse represented "a drawing of the old stockade on the 
Saco River", and the reverse "a facsimile of the York County 
seal". Since Frank C. Deering of Saco was a member of the 
York County Tercentenary Commission and an amateur historian 
and pen sketcher, I am inclined to think that the "stockade" 
must have been the one he drew (completely from his imagination!) 
for the Centenary booklet of the York National Bank of Saco, which 
Deering wrote and printed in 1931 while he was president of the 
bank. ‘tne only other Saco River stockade I know was the more 
authentic one that surrounded the noted blockhouse and Indian 
trading post built in 1730 in the present town of Dayton. 


Unfortunately the newspaper report does not picture the coin, 
and we have no copy. But knowing the late Frank Deering, I'm 
pretty sure he had a finger in the artist's design. 


The report also says the half-dollar was to be sold for 
$1.65 by mail,and by York County banks over the counter at $1.50. 
Design was approved by the National Fine Arts Commission, and the 
coin was made at the Philadelphia Mint. The issue was 25,000 of 
which the York County Tercentenary Gommission reserved 10,000 for 
County and State sale, while the remaining 15,000 were planned 
to be sold by the Commission to out of State collectors. It went 
on sale August 15th, 1936. The Tercentenary was held from August 
20th to 30th. 


I have not seen one of these coins in years. It was nota 


prominent part of the celebration. The price was against all 
canons of Yankee thrift. I hope this gives you what you need. 


Sincerely, 


Dane Yorke, 
Librarian 
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Fairfield’s house 


Saco home was built by native 


By SALLY HUOT 
Special Contributor 

SACO — At 86 Elm Street sits a 
lovely brick house built in 1825, This 
large, square building, with hipped 
roof and front portico, is the epitome 
of Federal-style architecture. 

It was built by John Fairfield, a 
native son who served as a respected 
congressman and senator and as 
Maine governor before his untimely 
death in 1847. 

Born in 1797, Fairfield was grand- 
son of the well-known and beloved 
Parson John Fairfield, the first Con- 
gregational minister in Saco. After 
serving as a privateer in the war of 
1812 and making a couple of unsuc- 
cessful business ventures, Fairfield 


* studied law with Judge Ether 


Shepley and was admitted to the Bar 
in 1826. 

The preceding year, John had 
married Anna Paine Thornton, 
daughter of U.S. Marshal Thomas 
Thornton and granddaugher of Col. 
Thomas Cutts. (It was for his bride 
that the Elm Street home was built.) 

After four unsuccessful runs for 
the state Legislature, Fairfield was 
appointed Reporter of Decisions of 
the Supreme Judicial Court. In 1835, 
he won his f.rst elective office and 
journeyed to Washington, D.C., asa 
representative from Maine. 

Almost daily, Fairfield wrote let- 
ters home to his wife, who remained 
in Saco. She saved this cor- 
respondence, which portrays quite a 
picture of Washington life. His first 
living quarters consisted only of a 
fourth-floor room with a wood fire 
for heat. Two candles and a lard 
lamp were his source of light. There 
were other rooms closer to the 
Capitol and on lower floors, but 
Fairfield was forever conscious of 
his expenses. 

Fairfield won re-election in 1837 
and, during this second term, be- 
came known not only in Maine but 
also in Washington, when a fellow 
representative from Maine was 
killed in a duel. Jonathan Cilley from 
Thomaston became entangled with a 
congressman from Kentucky during 
a House debate. Dueling was still 
practiced in the South but very much 
abhored in the North. The con- 
gressman from Kentucky demanded 
satisfaction in the form of a duel and, 
for some unknown reason, Con- 
gressman Cilley accepted. Even 
more ridiculous by today’s stan- 
dards, the entire dueling party was 
comprised of congressmen. 

Rep. Cilley’s death produced a 
wave of shock and disbelief, particu- 
larly in Maine, were dueling was 
practically unknown. John Fairfield 
surprised many of the Southern con- 
gressmen when he stood up in the 
House of Representatives and de- 
manded an investigation into the 
duel. He felt that no man should have 
to physically defend himself against 
words spoken in Congressional de- 
bate. 

This investigation led to the end of 
dueling in Washington, and eventu- 
ally in the entire country. 

A second event that occurred 
during this time was the controversy 
over the boundary line between 
Maine and New Brunswick. This line 
had been defined after the Revol- 
utionary War, but the markers could 





John Fairfield, former governor and senator from Maine, above, who 
built the house at 86 Elm St., Saco, at right. 


never be proven. The English wanted 
all of Aroostook County; Maine 
claimed land almost to the St. Law- 
rence River. While Congress was 
debating the issue of running and 
marking a boundary line, Fairfield 
delivered a two-hour speech in the 
House of Representatives. The whole 
speech was printed in local news- 
papers and Fairfield’s name became 
well known. 

Mrs. Fairfield, hearing of the long 
speech, commented that she thought 
it too long and said she would have 
tired listening to it. 

Because of Fairfield’s stand 
against dueling and his well-prepared 
speech on the northeast boundary 
dispute, he became an honest draft 
for governor in 1839. 

He was just elected when the 
northeast boundary issue exploded. 
The British were cutting valuable 
lumber on the disputed land. Gov. 
Fairfield sent a group, under the 
control of the land agent, to the area 
with orders to drive off the 
trespassers. 

The surprise came when the land 
agent was arrested and thrown in 
jail. This started what was known as 
the Aroostook War. Both sides came 
to the border armed and ready to 
fight. Finally, the federal govern- 
ment woke up to the fact that the 
state of Maine was about to declare 
war against England and came to the 
rescue, something Maine had been 
trying to persuade it to do since 1783. 

Peace was finally made between 
the two countries without a shot 
being fired, and the soldiers went 
home. A cornpromise treaty, in 
which Maine and New Brunswick 


each lost part of their claim, was 
drawn up a few years later. Fairfield 
was hailed as a hero by both parties 
— until the next election. 

Gov. Fairfield went on to win three 
more elections, losing only in 1841 
when the Whigs swept the country. In 
1843, Sen. Reuel Williams resigned 
his seat in the U.S. Senate, and 
Fairfield was elected to fill the 
vacancy. He went on to be re-elected 
and was seriously considered for an 
appointment as Secretary of the 
Navy, which he wanted, and vice 
president, which he did not seek. 

Fairfield had suffered from 
arthritis all his life. In December 
1846, he submitted to a knee oper- 
ation which consisted of drawing 
fluid from both knees, opening the 
wounds and packing them with 
pieces of cloth, and reopening one 
knee and pouring water and then 
wine into the wound. All this was 
done in the Senator’s room without 
the benefit of ether. He was in 
excruciating pain for many days, but 
he thought there was a slight im- 
provement in his condition. 

One year later, on the day before 
Christmas, he again went through a 
similar operation under the same 
crude conditions. A contaminated 
solution of copper sulphate was in- 
jected into both knees and absorbed 
by his circulatory system, causing 
enormous pain. Paralysis slowly set 
in and the Senator died in a few 
hours. It was a slow, painful death, 
and an unnecessary one. The shock of 
the Senator’s death was enormous, 
as even his family was not aware of 
his pending operation. It has been 
suggested that had he lived, Fairfield 
might have had Frankin Pierce’s 
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nomination for President. 

The house on Elm Street stands as 
a reminder of Saco’s native son. It 
was here that he brought his young 
bride; it was here that five of his nine 
children were born. 

In 1836, the Fairfields decided to 
buy a farm across from Laurel Hill 
Cemetery. The Fairfields thought 
that a more rural setting would 
provide a better environment in 
which to raise the young family. The 
children did not agree, for they 
desperately missed the house on Elm 
Street. Mrs. Fairfield (in a letter to 
her husband) also admitted to feeling 
sad over the move. “‘I feel fully and 
sometimes painfully the difficulties 
we must encounter in tearing 
ourselves away from a place where 
we have so long lived and have 
enjoyed so much — where our chil- 
dren have been born to us, and to 
which we are attached by so many 
endearing recollections.’’ Mrs. Fair- 
field continued, saying that 2-year- 
old Augusta was crying and wanted 
to go ‘’ome.’ 

Mrs. Fairfield need not have been 
concerned about her beloved house. 
Today it is in good hands. The house 
went through a succession of owners 
— and remodellings, including a 
“Victorianizing’’ in the late 1800s — 
before being purchased by Philip and 
Catharine Curtis in 1977. The 
Curtises have filled it with the same 
love and appreciation the Fairfields 
maintained. Like the Fairfields, they 
have strong emotional attachments 
to the house they have worked hard 
to revitalize. Their three daughters, 
Debbie, Jenny and Katie, were all 
teen-agers when they moved in, and 
the whole family scraped, painted 
and refreshed the interior. There 
were no major structural changes, 
Catharine said, just cosmetic modi- 
fications. The closest they came toa 
major conversion was the addition of 
a combination bath and laundry off 
the kitchen. 

The whole family has a keen 
appreciation for the past. Philip, who 
teaches math at Thornton Academy, 
spends hours refinishing and repair- 
ing relics. During his spare time he 
attends oriental rug seminars and 

antique classes. 
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When the Curtises invited me into 
their lovely home, I immediately 
thought I had gone back in time. The 
house is filled with period furniture, 
all looking very comfortable. 

The center hallway is reached 
through double Victorian doors, ob- 
viously a change from the original 
entrance. Philip thinks the initial 
door must have once had a fanlight. 
The stairs leading to the second floor 
have beautifully carved balusters 
and are the focal point for the 
engaging, yet dignified, foyer. 

The room to the right of the 
hallway is used today as a den, but 
with just a little imagination one can 
picture John Fairfield siting at his 
desk. It contains one of seven fire- 
places found in the house. Although 
some are boarded up (an energy 
saver completed long before the 
Curtis family bought the house), 
others are not only open but boast 
beautiful Federal mantles. 

The living room is to the left of the 
foyer, and the dining room is directly 
behind. Both rooms have beautifully 
detailed woodwork. The dining room 
has a plate rail which allows Philip 
and Catharine to display some of 
their collectibles. 

Philip Curtis enjoys using old and 
original materials whenever he can, 
and his pack-rat techniques have paid 
off. When an old house on Main Street 
was ready to be torn down, Philip 
saved a few items. One of these was 
some molding which came in handy 
when he decided to add a closet in his 
bedroom. Surprisingly, the molding 
matched the original in his house 


perfectly. Another ‘‘saved”’ item that 
Philip has used in his house is a beam 
taken from the Saco farmhouse Fair- 
field bought. The farmhouse has 
since been demolished, but Philip * 
thought a piece of it should be in his 
house. He put the beam up in the 
kitchen, the only room the Curtises 
were unhappy with because it was 
much too modern for their taste. 
They softened the ‘“‘new’’ look by 
adding dividers to one picture win- 
dow and replacing another with a 
couple of older windows. 

The house still has the look of 
yesteryear, and the Curtis family is 
forever aware of its historical sig- 
nificance. The first thing I noticed as 
Ientered the living room was a copy 
of ‘‘The Letters of John Fairfield,” 

a book that includes the letters 
Fairfield wrote to his wife. A jar of 
nails taken from the farmhouse 
shortly before it was demolished is 
nearby. A primitive painting of John 
Fairfield hangs over the fireplace in 
the living room. 

Fairfield is gone but not forgotten. 
A school, a street, a park and a town 
(Fort Fairfield) are named after 
him. In all, he served 12 years in 
public office..His courage and 
strength were always tempered by 
his devout Christian faith. His devo- 
tion to his wife and children was 
constant, and his thoughts were 
always with them here in Saco. He 
was laid to rest at Laurel Hill 
Cemetery on Jan. 1, 1848. 


Sallie Huot lives in Saco and 
researches local history. 
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inset casemented 









room with its 


Unusual candlesticks on buffet have lyre bases. 


the elegantly simple dinin 
. “American primitive’ portrait over the buffet was done of a Jordan 


in 


g is used 
by an itinerant Colonial painter. 


Parquet floorin 
window and window seat 


ancestor 


is used at windows. 


Jordan relaxes, are the 
table is at Mrs. Jordan's side. 


lay 


in 


m, where Mrs. 
Mahogany 


(at ceiling). 


‘Among the unusual features in the East living roo 


handcarved fireplace mantel and cornices 
Paper has gold motif, and antique piecrust 


OLD SACO HOUSES. 

K i ‘ mh, ‘ 

Some Information of Interest to 
People of the Two Cities. 

A well kuown Saco man gives the: 
following information that will noi 
doubt prove interesting to the average 
citizen. 

He says the old Spring house on 
| Spring’s Island, now used by Frank G.’ 


Deering as an office, was built by Seth 
Spring, the father of Jack Spring. 


| The latter at one time lived in the 
» Geo. Y¥. Jordan house on Storer street, 
jin Saco. 


The Dr.. Berry house on Main street 
was. built by Joseph Leland of Hollis 


| who served with distinction in the. 


Revolutionary war. | 

The Nott house at the corner of | 
Main and Beach streets, now occunied | 
by Ferdinand W. Guptill was erected | 
by Kliphalet Nott, father of R. H. 
Note. 

Theshouse owned and occupied by, 
Mrs. Charles Dennett was built by a; 
blacksmith, whose name The Record | 
informant could not remember. | 

The two tenement wooden structure 








streets, where a business block will be 


'builé by the Saco Mutual Fire insur- 


ance company, was erected by Ben 
Pike, blacksmith. The structure was 
at that time used as a blacksmith, 
shop. 

Benj. Pike built and occupied the | 
house next to the School street Meth- 
odist church, where lived for many | 
years the late E. H. C. Bradbury. | 

The stone store occupied by E. Gar- | 
land the Saco greoer was built by| 
Tristam Hooper, who at that time re- 
sided on Middle street. The stone 
used in the construction of this build- 
ing came from Hollis. ‘The quarries 
:n Biddeford had not been worked at 
that time. . 

The rock store where J. Q. Sawyer 
is situated, was erected by the father 


jot Joseph Thornton, and the stone 


came from a quarry in Hollis. 





at the corner of Main and School | 








The aecompenying halftone phota- 
eraph is taken froma large ail pecint- 
dng by Charles Llenry Granger of Saco. 
Tt was patnted priev to the waa with 
Mexico and aficer a long peac 
fug back to the war of Isl2, when the 
people had forgotten arms and held 
the militia in contempt. 

d well rerpeniber, as a bow in Birx- 
ton, when tite military officers of that: 
rural town sunimoned all the men 
gally liable, to drill one day every! 











ntend- 








year for Lhe patriotic purpose of Chie 
beginning, if pot the, completion, of ai 
finishod military ediuention. Only the? 
young men bent on a frolie alleuded 
the muster, Some of them presc 
Chenigelves for Cxamination to the a 
sergeant with pompat 
shouldered but Without lock or 
bayonet and somelinies sans barred. 
The officer dared not lake the joke se- 
rieusly and attempt the enforcement 
of discipline when he that a de : 
inajority of his troops were jn jocose 


















‘rebetHion. Wallstatl himsely did not pre- 


sent a more ludicrous figure when, 
fooled by the inerry wives of Wind- j 
sor, The next morning, the capliin of 
the compauy presented himself at Cie 
Jaw office of Samuel Bradley and re- 
quested dite to prosecute the Jegally 
rebellious militiamen. Bradley wis one 
of the best lawyers and most eloquent 
advocate in York eounty nd after 
fully hearing the captain's complaint 
finpeluousty exclaimed: '’Phesce are the 
Jeuding citizens of Buxton. They are 
patriotic men and good citizens but 
they think such a training as we now 




















-have is worse .than a farce, and I 


agree, With them. 1 will not prosecute 
one of them but if anyone does | will 
defend them, wll witleeut "oP his 
ended the only successful miiiilavy$ 
rebellion in the history of Maine. 

(Lt is an interesting fact that this 
same Siimuel Bradley wis the dis- 
eoverer of Paul Akers, {he preat 
American sadipler wore Sienr? Div. 
er? new adorns Porthisd’s public li- 
brary, And it must net be overlooked: 
in passing that Paul Akers’ wife wrote | 
the jmumertal poem, “Rock Me ta Sleep, 
Mother.’ and anaany other poems fail 
of the methods of the immortals, 

Waving interrupted myself to cele- 
brate the painter, seulpler and the 
poet, all of Whom were ny conte por- 
aries and al some time resident on the 
banks of (he bewutiful Saco, and but 
an easy maerning walk from each oth- 
er, do recur to my subject. 

Irom the sbove narrative the rend- 
er will readily understand the condi- 
tion of public opinion which rendered 
such lawless conduct not only possi- 
ble bul popular. 

In his picture of (he old-lime train-, 
jng-day., the artist aecurately depicts 
what was then called a “stringbean”’ 
muster. The scene of the artist's pic- 
ture is daid in Saco.- Commencing at 
the bottonr and left side of the pielure 
we see “old Unele Brainnin,” as he 
was familiarly called, sitting beside 
hiss Jittle hand wiugon prochkiming 
aloud, not the feats of arms. but that 
he had on tap aud for sale “Pie, Beer 
Oh! and Aigs.’ Thus the genius of 
the irtist perpelrates the obscure as 
well as the fines. 

Next above him stands the hardy 
countryman, hand mm his pocket, who 
rs before he drinks, not like the 
en who drinks before hep 
he bartender conmpennds the favo- 
vile puneh of those 4 while his lit-. 
tle son at his feet tak a full bite] 
of gingerbread more delighttully de-! 
licious Co him. Beside the man is his: 
wife, eagerly reaching for the farin-| 
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Much More eae pe sid 

sreat artist but the weariness of 
years prohibits me from lingering 
louger upon this distinguished son of 
York, 

Saco river has been a fertile mother 
of the great in many artistie families 
beside the subject of tl sketch. 

Gideon Bradbury, whose wife was 
the sister of Paul Akers already men- 
toined, at one time my schoolmate and 
the “best boy in artithmetic,” the 
surest proniise of — patient thinking, 
whose aimable eccentricities and peeu- | 
jar senius might well be the subject of 
an interesting sketch, painted the 
wild flowers of Buxton and his pie- 
ptures were so nature-like that New 
York connoisseurs treasured them 
among the best. 

Nor cun J forbear to mention one 
(hen resident in’ this sane artistic 
neighborhood whase vocal song was 
was sweet as Italy, Jenny Usher, now 
Mrs. Nathan Webb. 

it does not surprise us that Kate 
ighis Wiggin, with the return of 

es Gnd singing birds. shoula an- 
nvedly come baek to Buxton, so rieh 
with memories of so many and such 
varied senuises, for the further jn- 
spiration of her kindred gifts. 
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The battalions are first ingeniuslh 
arranged, Chen put in motion by the; 
sine Gevies of niiking that which js 
;not appear dike that which is.” Oniy} 
genius ef the greatest art can do 
: il. dn this picture all is set inn mo- 
‘tien by the magnecic poniposity of the 
file-loader at the head of the first lac 
tation. ‘The reader will discover this 
ipstiully on glancing at the picture. 


























| “The large nainting fom which the 
| origina’ photograph was taken wes 
sold Cinetng in Bosten and much 





admired there by the art crities who 
pronounced i equal to the best efforts 
of the great english attist, Hogarth. 
His daughter Miss Angelica Kautnai 
Granger, dees nol know where the ort- 
inal quinting is. ludeed, she did not 
have even a photgraph of it until J 
pave her sy copy recently. ; 

Now what about Granger: himeelt? | 
Jie dtedk Sep. SOR. at. the age of Sl. 
He s a eadet at the military | 
academy at West Point but his health ; 
made il necessary for him to give up 2} 
military eer, He was a great stn-! 
‘dent of (he languages and after ian 

i 
| 







































‘ing West Point taught languages m 
the Mouth, being proficient ino readiness 
aan. Preneh, Portuguese, aed 

yanish. Like Angelo, lie delighted in ; 
rsculpture and his daughter has one of 
his busts, "Whe Bather,’ a fine piece 
of work. He was also a musician, was 
ai export gardener both in vegetables 
end Awe and his principay recrea- 
tiens w hunting and fishing. “That 
Miss 3 inherited mueh of her 
great father's genius i evident from 
her pietnres, he s u tragedy of 
Mr, Granger's life wis (he death of his 
son Who was killed in the  Dbatile of 
Lite Rivers within a month of his 
enjistiient at the early age of on 
Granger was the painter of the por- 
-rait of that grand old Revolutionary 
patriot, Generel [ILnoOxX, which so 
worthily adorns the rotunda at the 
State capitol in Avgusta. When we 
consider who he was and what he did, | 
it must be admitted that his portrait! 
is ainonge the chief ornaments of the | 
fow there distinguished for achieve- 
ments. Granger also painted the por- 
(rait of Abrahant Lineohy in the City 
hall in eo. The reprochucedt With a 
Diasterly stroke more of he miajesty 
of his dear but homely face than ft! 
ible to attain. 
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“Directly behind the just-deseribed 
persons, is seen the old-time, wide- 
spreading bonnet of a woman whose 
attention seems to be fixed upon the 
man opposite, and just behind is an 
attentive observer whose smiling face 
indicates his enjoyment of the flirla- 
tion. 

Next comes the gingerbread vender, 
Without whom no inuster of those 
days would have been deemed com- 
plete. Conveniently placed, as a shade 
from the hot sun, is a grove of most 
beautiful trees to which 7 invite the 
reader's altention, for nothing artistic 
escapes the genius of this great puint- 
er, Standing upright upou his wagon, 
vociferously proclaiming the excel- 
lence of his gingerbread. is the rustic 
peddler himself, Wis patient horse is 
attended by the man stinding oppo- 
site the taller and anore dignified man, 
wearing a very tll dress hat. and evi- 
dently Having the simoke of his lifes 
time and presenting the appearance 
of a country ‘squire, although not 
just then posing as a retired statesman 
meditating the decay. of enipires. 

In the foreground of the canvas 
# soldier. prone upen his face, his ta 
ersack pil upon his back and his- 
nusket projecting ] his head, The 
sinall boy with terrified lends is fle 
ing for dear life, his faithful doz 
covering bis master's panie-stricken 
retreat. A Jarger boy. with Ulysses 
S. Grant courage, stands his ground. 

Is not this episode full of genius, and 
a picture to be enjoyed. and a truce ox- 
hibition of all times and nations? 

Tn the middle of the field is the “fore 
and afi’ dance. It was danced by 
Men On such eecasions, on the bare 
gv With no acampaniment except 
their own jollily. which is apparent 
from head to heels. The-stwo men 
stunding next to the jolly dance ae 





























evidently decorative figures designed : 





to fill up the space net required by the 
militia itself but these same two inen 
are so very different, each baving 
eteristics of his own, that we 
studying them, 

There is less than one-seventh part 
ofthe entire aren of the canvas lett 
for the superb achievement of — the 
grand design of the paintiig—niamely, 








“the militia muster of the olden. 


time.” 
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A REMINISCENCE OF OLD YORK DAYS 
BY LISERTY B. DENNETT 
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GRANGER’S PICTURE OF THE ‘STRINGBEAN’’ MUSTER. 
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MUG RECALLS INDIAN WA 
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Delft Cup Played Part in Capture of Capt 
Scamman’s Family By Indians at Saco, Me. 


SCAMMAN CUP, 





WACO, Me. May o)-One incident that 
will be depicted in the historical pageant 
to be given br academy students, boys 
and girls of the publie schools and by 
Bo. Scouts of the twe cities,” in 
observance of the ledth auniversary of 
the founding of the Thornton Academy. 
will be the capture of the family of 
Capt Humpry Scamman by the In- 
dians about 244 vears ago. The Scam- 
Man cup, about 300 vears old. now in 
the po sion of the Moody family of 
Cross st, this city, will be on exhibition 
also. 











hy 
he 








The mug is one of the oldest in Maine. 
Tt is of delf{t ware and the figure of 


Wing William is upon it. The mug, 
which was brought over from England, 
found its Way into the family of Capt 
Elumpry Scamman, one of the carliest 
settle of Saco, 
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v0 YEARS OLD. 

One day in Summer Capt Scaminan, 
who was in aw tleld some stance from 
the house having sent his boy to the; 
house after a muy of be Tine lad 
tilled the muy and ¥ returning with 












approach- 
house and 


Indians 


it When { 
the 


he saw the 
darted back 
ive the alarm. 

When he rushed in 
put the muy on a dre 
sutrounded the house 
Seamman and her five 












to the house he 
yr. The Indians 
and took Str 
children pr 














outs of her husband and threatened 
er with death if » did not lo For 
au long time she re but finally de- 


cided it would be to tell, and he 
as well as herself and children were 
taken into captivity. ‘Whey were carried 
to Canada by the *, Where they 
remained a~ year, through a 








treaty, they were allowed to return 
home. When they entered the house 
the famlly cat met them at the door 


and on the dresser was the mug exactly 
where it had been placcd ane year be- 
fore. 















i 
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. They wanted to know the where-! 





Pate ite S 





Claimed 8 By Death 


Pu Years Principa uf 
‘Spruce. 31 seug0. 


i ora’ deat of Charley Walkers nd 
his home, 247, Alfred street, Satur. 
day evening at 6.45107 ‘clock, remoy €): 
aman for many years pron: inent ij 
educational, fr aternal and: religiou: 
‘ireles: ‘a citizen held in ‘the highes: 


| 
ee by all who knew him, and vhe | 
aby ftieuds of the: family Will ‘sym: 
i 
| 





watifiee with them at this, time 0 
akep. sorrow, «Death was’ directt: 
Jue to Brighi’s disease and there v7 
‘an. illness of ‘some thr ee years ‘dura. 
tion, during which. time Mr. Walke: 
jwas much confined” ‘to. the chong 
iwhon the visits’from his friends an’ 


| heir ‘kindly remembrances. ‘ we; 








i sreatl njoyed by him. Then’ cam 
[3 the lasts days.’of" his: illness and fo: 
seven: weeks he’ did “not leave - hte 





‘Satu gee : mornins so Pearly 
“cha Be for ve, WOES: 





Toon. ‘ 
‘ther 












J ae ai 6 45% Ofelocke ' ‘Saturday, 
vevenin Ree yuinee last 


sr. He: Weg Kedticatod : ar the com:, 
won, ‘seiools andlat Biddeford Ht ahs 4 
being § gr eduated-im the ‘class’ of° “IST 
with’ a ‘bighsrank. ‘that * ‘gave him 
‘walutatorian honerg’ and, he mparerdd 
xa oration in Latin. 

ie : " Aiiter: Joaving,; ah oot: he taught tor 
ta ume,’ ‘noting. aa assistant | ‘to, the 
ate Thomas pee) Emery, then — prin- 
fi of thes Summer’ atreet grammar 
is hoot, entering upon) his: veryiersiin 
bar Sale afer; ne began ‘thé study_ ‘at 









Jaw and in 1883: was admittedie nro 

ew of) the York-bars, Hd then pat: 
ed‘into: partuership’ with his brother, 
Wathaniel B. Walker, under the ae, 


Vikings 


ie me.or Paka &. Ww alicer. 









altration: 


- Fe ‘ago: Sen Sslragti te. 
ee meantitac li¢thad hee: 
Hierested . ins, editeationst| 
bone. thing sorved, on ine} 
Boa di of Bdueqtions’ He'was also an’ 

















ae there’ came | Bi divs 
: 1908 he: became: 
nbér: ol. the Dah, of 


icon ane 








(Re ‘In fratérnal. ‘circles! ‘he: was. very'| 

‘sti ‘ongly a Mason,. He was a. member | 

of! Dunlap lodge, York Royal Ar ch| 

chapter ‘and. of, Bradford: Coeamand-, 
ery, ‘Knights: Refnplany ste" oe 

Coining; in: both. patemal and 
| maternal lines, froni gome of the ‘old=' 

Lest families in” ‘York: county, he was 
‘far thany years ‘Interested “in, his- 
torical’ matters, and. was a member 
of ther ‘state. or ganization} Sons c. 
American xevolution, Thiy’ interest’ 
he: carried into his s¢hoo] work, with 
the result that local history became 

i fascinating story. to the: pupils un- 
ter Hig instruction, | 

Mx. Walker was a lifestong Deis: 
erat’ ‘and. although ° he did not gO. 

# eply into political activities, one al- 
“ways knew: where, to find him when 
“apphoached on the, subject Of local or’ 
national issues: “THe. maintained ‘an’ 
interes st in public ‘affai “until within’ 
“a fawoweeks ‘of “his: -déath when his 

“ness ‘becanie of so sériois ¢ a i nature: 

4 “He married,’ v August" 15, 1898,’ 
OHviar Berry Walker; one of thercity’s 
most suécessful schoot, teachers aid 
with ‘theitwo EONS: by: asfor wer wife! 
Migs Ella Danielson® of Limington, | 
they: lived'a homes life ‘of much happi-; 
i ness anid most congenial surround-: 

“ings! th : . 

> Gharles- Walicer. wag’ 2 nine of 

pstrict integrity in all of his business 
‘relations, He ‘was strong in his 

friendships and hig meny friends will 
miss: the privilege of seeing hin oe- 

‘casionaliy, even ag they were abis to 
ao during his last illness, Keen in: 
che 3 grasp of a situation ‘and réading 
broadly le was 2  mnost enjoyable 
jconversatic nalist, making his» friend- 
ships the more-richly enjoyed.* Wis: 

‘profession took him < through: “the. 
principal «<treets ofthe city for go 

[ans years and his life Was so: close- 

\dyiassociated with the life of the 
sity, her boys and girls, her . young 

men | and young women, that his-go- 

ing: will mean much and few citizens 

‘would bé so widely missed. 

He leaves his wife, ‘Olivia Berry: 
| Walker, andtwo. sons, ° Ernest! iT. 


{ Walker, “Rishpecke, Russian Purk 





























“tan, and H. Burton Walker. of the 
Bowdoin; medical school and iceated 


th: Portland, where he is conndcted 
with the Officers’ Resorye corps, ere 
S.A. Ho'alsd loaves. one brother, : 
Hon, NatHaniel B. Walkér of this! 
city, and, one. sister, Mrs. Isabelle) 
iW. Gilpatrick ‘of Kennebunk, 

-) "Tho: funeral! services? will: bo! Secoin' 
‘tho late home, 247 Alfred istreet,, 
Tuesday” ‘afternoon at 2 o'clock’ and; 
ewill be private. Friends who ‘wish’ 


may call between the hours of 22 and’ 
ay 


| 


Se 





DR GOODALE 


PASSES AWAY’ 
IN BOSTON 


Saco Banker + Succuimbs| 


| 


to Brief Illness in a 


Boston. ° N 


PROMINENT IN 
CIVIC AFFAIRS 


Suffered from Arterial 

i. Malady That Affected. 

. One Leg. 

Dr. Walter T. Goodale, treasurer of 
the Saco and Biddeford Savings Insti- 
tution and one of the most prominent 
citizens.of Saco, dicd at the Phillips 
House, which. is connected with the 


Massachusetts General hospital, Fri- 
day evening. He was taken to the; 








hospital Tuesday for a consultation 


of specialists. Dr. Goodale had_ been, 
confined to his North street home for 
several weeks before he consented to} 
go to a hospital. 

He had suffered a'great deal of pain 
through the failure of blood vessels to 
“function properly in one of his feet: 
After arriving at the hospital he 
steadily failed until death came Fri- 
day ‘cvening. ; Jord 

Dr Lg Jale was born in Saco Sep- 
tember 7, 1851, and was’ the son .of 
Mr. ant ‘Mrs. Stephen. Le ale. 

1 









nd* fatishad.” “hi my 
in“ and. ..abs Harvard ~ ‘Medical, 
Por many - ‘years: ne---wag "a 

ician.in.-Sacouand:, con-. 
ducted aye large’. and‘ ‘extensive, 
practice,, He succeeded Melville’ H. | 
Kelly as:treasurer’ cf: .the. Saco. and) 

Biddeford: Savings - Institution. an 

lias been.at. the head. of: the institu: | 
tion uy to the rresent time. 

He had been very prominent in the | 

jeivie’ life of Saco for many years. For 
iseveral years he was superintendent 
“of schools of Saco and ‘was verv suc 
casstul in the administration of the 
‘duties of the-oflice. He was a truste 
‘of Thornton academy and 4 membe 
iof the Webber Hosvital association. Ir 
the affairs of the hospital:-he took a 
deep interest. For many years Dr. 
Goodale had been a member of the| 
committes of the Dyer library and had 
been of great assistance to all «who 
made‘ use of the library, being espe- 
cially helpful in the ‘choosing ‘of ref-' 
ence books and literary works in the 
libe ac : 
Goodale was treasurer of the 
Tr ity Episcopal church of Saco and 
i very much interested in the affairs of 
ithe parish. He gave much of his time 
{to the ghurch interests and was al- 
iways ef great assistance in any work 
jand societies engaged in the church 
i; work. He was also a liberal contribu- 
‘tor financially. In these cireles his 
‘ loss will be keenly felt. He was con- 
sidered ene of the most prominent | 
members of the church and-has been 
actively associated in the conduct of 
the ‘parish for many years. 

One of Dr. Goodale’s hobbies was | 
the collecting of ‘creamics. At his. 
home he displayed a collection which 
is said to be unequalled in the United 
states Many old pieces are among 
the ccllection which are cf much jn- 
lixinsie value_and those interested_in 
ceramics have greatly admired the 
collection which Dr. Goodale has been 
making for several years. This. col-; 
lection is said to be very valuable. 


Dr. Goodale was a ‘very charitable! 
man and his intimate.. friends”. say 
that the extent of his kindness will 
never be known as he was ever trving; 
to be of assistance, to people -in un- 
fortunate circumstances... All cf his 
charitable acts were performed: ina 
very quiet manner and. it is, said tha 
eften-times even the recipient has 
not been aware’of the name ‘of | hig 
benefactor. He ‘had expended much 
of. his private funds in the aid: of 
families in destitute circumstances 
and in many‘instances had been ‘in- 
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‘trumental in brovidings ‘Rethagts ior 
needy persons... | 

' He has occupied a ‘place. of very 
great esteem in the hearts of the 
citizens of Saco and, to all who knew 
him,... Although. prominently identi~ 
fied ‘with many civic and charitable | 
organizations, he shunned publicity,” 
‘yet was well known and admired by 
people in all walks of life in Saco and 
‘Biddeford. i 

Since retiring from active practice 
|as a physician and accepting the posi- 
tion as head of the Saco'and Biddeford 
: Saving's listitution, he" had been very} 
successful ‘in the conduct of the at- 
‘fairs of the bank and had been vewy 
prominent in, banking circles locally 
and in ‘the state. He -was’a man df 
| signal ‘ability.in. many lines of cyi- 
| deavor and equally as successful in the 
ibusiness life. as in the professional 
life: which he followed for so many 
years ‘after leaving: college. 

He was for ‘several years) superin- 
tendent of the Saco public schools; a a. 
| trustee.of ‘Thornton academy, | where 
‘he performed a valuable service asa 
! member of the committee on teachers, 
ue a trustee of the Dyer library, 
where-his services through his wide 
knowledge of books, resulted in many 
[yatasble acquisitions to the institu: 








“on the death of:Dr. Goodale the city 
of Saco will lose a citizen of sterling 
worth, a leader in. educational work 
anda man who has brought much 
‘eredit to his native city. : 

Dr. Goodale.is the. last member of 
a distinguished family. His father, 
Stephen L. Goodale, was at the head 
of the bureau of agriculture of Maine 
for several years. One brother of 
Dr. Goodale, Professor George: L. 
Goodale, was a member of the faculty: 
of Harvard college for many years. 
He also ‘had another brother, Alfred. 
‘Montgomery Goodale, and one gisteny 
Miss Carol Goodale. 











DR.GOODALE’S 
FUNERAL FROM 


| HISRESIDENCE 


’ The body of Dr. Walter T. Goodale, 
who died at the Phillips Home con- 
nected with the Massachusetts Gener- 
al -hospital, Boston, Friday evening, 


where he was taken last Tuesday for j 


a consultation of specialists, ° was, 
brought to Saco. Sunday noon and! 
taken to the residence, 121 ‘North 
‘street, where the funeral’ services: 
are to be held at 2.30.0 “clock: Tuesday 
afternoon: 

Friends are invited te call at tha 


home betwéen the hours of 12° ard} 


1.30.. Rev. Canon R. LL. Sloggatt, pas- 
tor of the Trinity Episcopal) church 
cf which Dr. Goodale. was a 
pr ominent and active ‘member, will 
officiate at the funeral service. « 
| The pallbearers will be Agent E. E. 
Chadbourne, Judge Franklin R. Ches- 


ley, Harry. S. Sawyer, Lloyd B. Fen-'| 


jderson, Dr, J. B." Cochrane | and Dr. J: 
|D, Halev. 

; Dr Goodale is survived by five 
|nephews, Dr. Joseph Goodale. Attor- 
'ney Francis Goodale and Fairfield 
| Goodale, all of Boston: 
| Goodale, 
! Samuel "Goodale of Thorndyke, Mass.: 
itwo nieces. Mrs, ‘Allston Dana, of 
‘Roston. and Katherine Goodale, ot 
) Cambridge, Mass, 0 '. . ' 
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Stephen P.: 
ef Pittshurgh, Pa., and, 





